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INTRODUCTION 


THE stories written concerning the Great War are already 
so numerous that it might be thought necessary to make 
excuses for an addition to their number. But it must be 
remembered that although official histories and detailed 
narratives ought to interest all, yet their readers are com- 
paratively few, and a Regimental History, whilst appealing 
only to a small circle, does bring into touch with some 
aspects of the War those who would otherwise be content 
to rely upon memory or hearsay. 

It is right, too, that future generations should know the 
part which was played by their forbears and should be 
reminded of the part which their county, town or village 
played in the great struggle. 

This must especially be so in the case of a Territorial 
unit which existed prior to the War, such as the 6th 
Battalion of the South Staffordshire Regiment. When 
war broke out in 1914 the Battalion was already an estab- 
lished Force with a proud tradition, ready to undertake 
whatever work came its way, and possessing that mutual 
confidence amongst its members which does so much to 
ensure success. 

Although the record of the Battalion, as set out in this 
book, includes the work of more than one individual, yet 
it would not be fitting to let this opportunity pass without 
expressing the thanks of the Battalion to Major F. O. 
Langley, M.C., for allowing the reproduction of much of his 
former work and for his energy in gleaning, and moulding 
into shape, information which had to be obtained from 
scattered sources. 

May those who read this book be reminded of the sacri- 
fices made on their behalf by the men of the 6th South 
Staffords, who, with so many other comrades in arms, laid 
down their lives without thought save that of duty, and may 
it help to inspire those who follow them with the same spirit 
of loyalty and unselfishness. 


J. H. THursFIELD, Lieut.-Colonel, 
Comdg. 6th Battalion, The South Staffordshire Regimens (T.A.) 


Major F. O. Langley and the Editors of this History are 
indebted to the Editor of Punch for permission to reprint 
extracts from the ‘‘ Watch Dogs” series, and also to the 
Imperial War Museum for permission to reproduce the two 
plates illustrating the crossing of the Bellenglise canal. 
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CHAPTER £ -:.. 
MOBILIZATION 


SHORTLY after the declaration of war against the Allied 
Powers in 1914, a general mobilisation of the Territorial 
Force was ordered. The 6th Battalion of the South Stafford- 
shire Regiment (T.F.), with whose subsequent history this 
book is concerned, had proceeded to St. Asaph to perform 
its annual training. A few hours after its arrival orders 
were received to return to Wolverhampton and mobilise 
for War. 

The event had been anticipated for some months, and 
every detail from the peo war station of the Battalion 
down to the names of the officers who would draw the men’s 
pay and bounty from local banks had been arranged. 

ese Measures were put into operation, and on the 11th 
of August the Battalion paraded in full strength under the 
command of Lieut.-Col. H. Taylor, before marching on 
Burton-on-Trent, which had been appointed as the place 
of concentration of the four Battalions of the Staffordshire 
Infantry Brigade. The departure from Wolverhampton 
was marked by scenes of great enthusiasm and emotion. 

The change from the ordinary conditions of civil life to 
the conditions imposed by mobilisation seemed very abrupt 
to both officers and men. The Battalion Pressman wrote 
at the time :— 


‘Has that well-groomed body of yours ever sought 
repose on the tessellated floor of a public hall? Has it 
ever washed itself in an enamel mug? ... When I set 
off first, with my chest out and my eyes right, I only got as 
os as the Infants’ School, round the corner, where my 

any foregathered. Here we spent our time, the 
tod of us, getting together the necessaries of life: the 
een formidable of these being the ‘ Housewife.’ I confess 
to a faint heart, when I think of myself darning my own 
socks in the off moments between battles. . . 
‘The thousand of us, in battalion, marched on our 
B 
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war station, some thirty miles away. I hope I looked like 
a soldier as I stepped out, but I felt more like a general 
sores with all my stock hanging i in my shop window. Next 
time I do this:sprt-of thing, I am going to have a row of pegs 
.on my, back, arid an extra storey in my head-gear for 
. ‘oddinents; «4 ._It-seems to me that the War Office ought 
to have discovered Some shady nook about the human 
body where one’s drinking water could be kept cool.” 


The Battalion marched eighteen miles, through difficult 
country and great heat, on this, the very first occasion 
upon which the men had worn “ full marching order.” 
On the following day the march was only thirteen miles, 
but that was long enough indeed for stiff and thirsty 
novices. On arrival at Burton it was billeted in the 
maltings of Allsopp’s Brewery, and bathed itself incessantly 
in colossal tanks of cold water, which had been intended to 
become (but it 1s to be hoped never did become) Allsopp’s 
beer. Colonel Bromilow was then commanding the 
Brigade, his Brigade-Major being Captain Abadie, and his 
Staff-Captain Lieut. Geoffrey Elwell, who had formerly 
been, and subsequently again became, an officer of the 
Battalion. 


“‘ The Brigadier came round this morning to have a look 
at the guard. He found our one and only T.B. Pronks ” 
(a fictitious name for a very real private) “‘ doing sentry. 
* Turn out the guard,’ was the order: ‘ Eh?’ the response. 
“Where is the guard?’ asked the flushed suite. ‘’A 
dunno,’ said T.B. The suite was inclined to be fussy, but 
our Brigadier is essentially human. ‘ Where are the other 
lads?’ he asked genially. ‘ They’m in theer,’ said T.B., 
pointing to the entrance with no particular enthusiasm. 
The Brigadier and his suite made as if to enter. ‘ _ Ere 
you, called T.B., now galvanised into activity, ‘ you 
can’t go in theer p - I think the Brigadier has his 
doubts as to how T.B. and his sort will i impress the eel 
but feels quite confident of their effect on the enemy. 


The days at Burton were brief but brisk: the change 
over from the freedom of the subject to the restraint of 
martial law is not an easy one, in however lighthearted a 
manner you may approach it. Moreover, it was the time 
of year which should properly have been holiday time. 
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The rigours of the situation were brought home by the 
withdrawal of the old scarlet ‘‘ review order ”’ uniforms, and 
the order, on the C.O.’s parade, for all who were prepared 
to volunteer for active service abroad to “fall out on the 
flank.”’ Slowly and deliberately, and all the more magnifi- 
cently because the decision was made in full realisation of 
the cost of it and in no moment of blind excitement, all 
men who conceivably could fall in, “fell in,” and the 
Battalion (cost the men what it might) was “for foreign 
service.” Those who value not only their lives, but the 
comforts they have earned for themselves and the positions 
they have won by their work or merits, can perhaps realise 
the awful oppression and the positive heroism of that 
occasion. If some claim that the action of the officers 
should also be remembered, it is almost certainly true to 
say that every officer who witnessed the affair is quite 
happy not to be remembered, if only the men may not be 
forgotten. 

On the evening of August 15th the Brigade being ordered 
to concentrate on the Divisional concentration, the 
Battalion entrained from Burton to Luton. It arrived 
at its station, Chilton Green, early the following morning— 
a Sunday. Marching into Luton, the Battalion had to be 
billeted as best it might in schools and halls. Those 
officers who billeted themselves in the Public Baths were 
early removed by the Public Authorities. Difficulties and 
obstruction notwithstanding, a reasonable degree of com- 
fort was at last obtained for the men, and a company 
which had three weeks before been living as normal] English- 
men in Wolverhampton, settled down to an abnormal life 
in the odd schools and public buildings of Luton. In its 
civilian ‘‘ pre-war ”’ existence the Battalion had been a 
highly respectable element of its own community; in its 
mobilised state it soon became used to being regarded as a 
foreign invader, ‘‘ lewd and lascivious soldiery,’? to be 
narrowly watched in respect of its predatory habits, but 
fair game for the predatory instincts of the local money- 
maker. 

It was at Luton that each man was asked to “ sign on ” 
for Foreign Service. Every man in his turn, and in full 
knowledge of what he was doing, destroyed the old contract, 
whereby his services were limited to home defence, and 
signed the new one, whereby he might be called upon to 
serve the whole world over. Then the serious work of 
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training began, and everyone settled down to the queer 
new life, as if it were the most natural thing in the world. 


‘* We complain of the work, and we complain of the food, 
but really we are very happy. The great thing about our 
life is that there is nothing to bother about: someone is 
looking after us all the time, that is from 5 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
They fetch you out of bed; they exercise your muscles; 
they put food into you; they tell you where to go, when to 
come back, how to fold up your kit, and when to go to 
sleep. The only thing they don’t do is to come round the 
last thing and tuck you up in your little valise. 

‘* Everybody has someone to look after him here. There 
Was an instance on the range yesterday. Rumours of an 
inspection, during firing, were about, and the N.C.OQ.s 
saw to it that the privates did their duty. Be sure we kept 
a relentless eye on the N.C.O.s. The Major in charge 
did not deal gently with us. Nor the Adjutant with the 
Major. Nor the Brigadier, coming up, with the Adjutant. 
Just as the Brigadier was getting into his stride, ‘ The 
General, sir,’ whispered the Brigade-Major, and it was 
then for the Brigadier to account for things being as they 
were, and to promise that very shortly they should be 
otherwise. You’d have thought that a man so beribboned 
as our G.O.C. would be immune from attack, but not so; 
for up rolled a motor, which had come all the way from the 
War Office, and even our dear old General was found to be 
capable of error. You may imagine that the five rounds 
which were being shot by a mere private all this while 
were somewhat spasmodic, especially as he was being used, 
by all parties, as an illustration of their particular meanings. 
But they all told him on no account to be nervous about it ! 

‘* Food is my strong subject at the moment, for I have 
happened to be orderly officer once or twice lately; in 
other words, I have been a sort of detective housekeeper. 
The first thing I have to do, is to see that everybody gets 
up at réveillé, a charity which has to begin at home. But 
it is at the Cookhouse that I am supposed to have my most 
deadly effect. You can see me paying visits en surprise, 
all the cooks springing to attention and the very potatoes 
in their dixies trying to look as if they weren’t doing any- 
thing wrong. It is easy enough to tap a camp-kettle with 
a nonchalant cane and to command the removal of the lid, 
but it is much more difficult to cope with the pieces of 
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boiled beef with which I am then confronted. As a subject 
of conversation boiled beef is not, in my opinion, a success ; 
there are only two things to ask about it: ‘Is it beef?’ 
‘Is it boiled?’ The temptation is to prod it with the 
cane, but when you have done that once, and the Adjutant 
happens to be looking, you don’t do it again. .. .” 


It must be remembered, that the Battalion, like other 
Territorial Units, and in contrast to the New Army 
units then beginning to form, was mobilised for service 
and not merely for training. Invasion was then re- 
bata as a possibility calling for defensive preparations. 

hough the probabilities of invasion in England were 
small, in theory the unit was already on active service. 
More significant still, the practical case was that it might 
be ordered abroad at any moment. The units of the 
Division were always ready to move at short notice, but 
so long as delay continued intensive training was the order 
of the day. A full and exacting programme was imposed. 
For example, each of the eight single companies which 
formed the Battalion paraded every morning at seven- 
thirty, marched to the allotted “ training area ” by a route 
never less than four miles, remained out all day and took 
its dinner and its tea in the field. If the fitness of all 
ranks was enormously improved by this process, the need 
of selecting the less fit for relegation to the “‘ Second Line ” 
Battalion, and for their substitution by sounder men soon 
became apparent. It was obvious that the “‘ First Line ” 
Unit must be perfectly sound and ready for endurance. 
It was equally obvious that a ‘“‘ Second Line ”’ Unit would 
be necessary from the moment of the departure abroad 
of the First Line Unit. It would fulfil a similar réle to that 
of the Special Reserve (8rd and 4th Battalion South 
Staffords) of the regular units of the regiment; it would be 
essential as a draft-finding unit for the making good of 
casualties. It was accordingly initiated, and Lieut.-Col. 
H. Taylor was selected to undertake the formation and 
command of it: to form the nucleus of it those of the 
Battalion not yet destined for service abroad were to 
be despatched. Of the First Line Unit, henceforth the 
1/6th South Staffords, as contrasted with the newly created 
2/6th South Staffords, Lieut.-Col. T. F. Waterhouse resumed 
command. The selection of fit men by the senior medical 
officer of the Brigade, was a searching and relentless one, 
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and many enthusiasts were, for the time, turned back. 
Forthwith Captain Law, then commanding the Tipton 
Company, was sent to Wolverhampton to initiate a recruit- 
ing campaign. Major Lowe, Captains Thursfield and Howl, 
Lieutenants Parkes, Adam, Hanford, Langley and Magrane 
were later sent to take over the recruits as they joined, and 
to clothe, equip, and put them through their musketry 
courses on Sedgley range, where a camp was formed for the 
purpose. This camp was found inadequate, and Penn 
Court then standing empty, permission was obtained to 
convert it into barracks. 


‘Half a dozen officers of the Battalion,’? wrote the 
Pressman, “‘ have got cut off from the main body, but are 
all alive and well, as you shall hear. We have come down 
from our war to our peace station, in order to gather 
together the few hundred recruits who have been enrolled 
to bring the Battalion up to its proper establishment, and 
fill the places of those luckless fellows whose flesh was too 
weak for Imperial service, however willing their spirit 
might have been. I must say I was more sorry for the 
‘ Medically Unfit ’ than I have been for anyone in this hard 
world, when we took affectionate leave of them. 

‘‘ It was my first job, here, to arrange the lodging of two 
hundred of the recruits in their temporary billet, an 
unoccupied mansion originally designed to house twenty 

rsons at the outside. There was an overflow, as you may 
imagine, which had to be lodged in the outhouses... . 
The garage I marked out for twenty-five of them, leaving 
it to themselves to decide whether the inspection pit was 
the place of honour reserved for the N.C.O. in charge. I 
was prevented from receiving in person the new recruit 
(often a plutocrat) and conducting him to his room. When 
I did arrive on the scene it was my heartrending duty to 
explain to Privates A. and B. that the reason why they 
couldn’t find their bedroom was because they had filled it 
with their motor-cars. .. . Now they have chalked up 
on the wall: ‘ The Ritz Private Boarding Establishment. 
Well-aired beds (bring your own straw). Excellent 
Cuisine. No garage.’ 

‘* As you go round the mess tables, inspecting, this 
is the sort of remark you have to pretend you have not 
heard: ‘ The officer wants to know if you have all got 
plenty of potatoes. Every man stand up and say “I 
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have.”?’ ‘George, lend me your slice of bacon to clean 
my knife with!’ But the most moving reply I have 
personally received came from one of the less-educated 
section. JI asked to what company he was attached. He 
said he didn’t know. ‘ Who is your captain?’ I said. 
‘?"Im with the scuppered ’at,’ was the descriptive 
reply. ...” 


It was indeed a mixed gathering with little in common but 
patriotism and physique. Notably there was a large 
contingent of volunteers from the Wolverhampton Cricket 
Club, a magnificent contribution to the ranks, but the devil 
for officers, some of short experience, to rule! Frankly, 
the officers amused them: the officers had no alternative 
but to be amused themselves. 
‘* Meanwhile we watch with interest the effect of our 
new recruits upon the mass. You will remember that 
these recruits come from all classes, and the presence of the 
so-called non-manual is clearly marked in the daily con- 
versation overheard. Thus, among the good old ‘B’ 
Company type you will hear: ‘ ’Ere, Bill, where’s me pull- 
through?’ ‘ Iain’t seen yer ruddy pull-through.’ ‘ You’m 
a liar: you’ve bin and took it.’ ‘ Get off with yer, I ain’t. 
If yer want a ruddy pull-through, why don’t yer pinch 
Joe’s ruddy pull-through? ’E’s away on guard.’ In 
‘H’ Company, as now constituted, it runs: ‘ Angus, have 
pu seen my pull-through anywhere?’ ‘No, Gerald, I 
ave not.’ ‘ You are sure you haven’t taken it by mis- 

take?’ ‘I assure you I have not. But if you want a 
ull-through, I am sure Clement would not mind your 
rrowing his temporarily.’ ” 


That terrifying but inevitable preliminary of war abroad, 
inoculation against typhoid, fell upon both contingents, 
Luton and Wolverhampton, simultaneously. It was faced 
with trembling courage. Among the men :— 


“«. . - We could not assert too strict a discipline, when 
we were about to insert fifteen millions of microbes apiece 
into their arms; and our serio-comic private was not slow 
to seize his opportunity. He insisted that his fifteen 
million should be numbered off, in order to discover whether 
any of them were absent from parade; he wished to know 
if they had all their proper equipment and whether each of 
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them had passed its standard test. As the needle was 
inserted in his arm, ‘ Move to the left in fours !’ he ordered 
them. .. .”’ 


As to the officers :— 

““, . . At the moment of inoculation we were all very 
facetious and off-hand about it, but, as the evening came 
on, we grew ptano, even miserable. Mess was not made 
any less sombre by Wentworth’s plaintive observation 
that ‘ the doctor who had succeeded in making a thousand 
of us thoroughly ill and had debarred us from the cheering 
influence of alcohol, was probably at that very moment 
himself enjoying a hearty debauch.’ ”’ 


The unit at Luton was inspected by Lord Kitchener 
in Hoo Park, and shortly afterwards was joined by 
the new complement from Wolverhampton, no longer a 
loose collection of mixed enthusiasts, but a complete 
military draft. The rapidity with which soldiers ready 
for action were produced out of civilian material in the 
difficult circumstances of the moment, possibly constitutes 
a record of business expedition and efficiency. By reason 
of the dark deeds perpetrated and the commercial ruses 
adopted, it is impossible to fix the merit of this great per- 
formance upon those local business men to whom the credit 
is mainly due. Had there been a little more stickling for 
regularity, a little less elasticity, it is certain the unit could 
not have been brought up to complete strength in 1914. 
As it was, the Battalion, in a perfectly fit state, was com- 
plete at Luton by mid-October, 1914, and what was next 
to happen nobody knew, though many were ready to 
explain. 


“You want to know what is to become of us? I will 
tell you, on absolutely reliable information. We are 
going to Cherbourg, to stand by as a reserve force; to 
Paris, to act as a protection against surprise attacks; to 
Ostend, to relieve the Casino; to Antwerp, to resist the 
Zeppelins; to the French frontier, to guard lines of com- 
munication; to Leicester, to supervise German prisoners ; 
to Africa, to conduct a show of our own; to India, Malta, 
Gibraltar and Egypt, for garrison duty; to the North of 
Scotland, to protect coastal towns; and to the right of 
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the Allies’ first, the centre of the Allies’ second and the 
left of the Allies’ third, firing line. That is our official 
programme; when we have completed it, we shall be getti 
near Christmas. Then, of course, we proceed for rest ae 
recreation, to Berlin. 


“* Meanwhile, to-morrow’s programme is less dashing. 
It consists of Church Parade. . . . 


CHAPTER II 


ENGLAND: WINTER 1914-1915 


‘¢ We marched forth at break of day from that town where we 
have been stationed the last three months, and it shows how 
unavailing are these precautions for secrecy, when I tell you that 
the local tailor was up and about before dawn, collecting his unpaid 
accounts notwithstanding. .. .”’ 


Tuus the departure from Luton, upon sudden orders; 
it was rumoured, upon a sudden emergency. Rank and 
file still retained some of their enthusiasms and ideals, 
and were as firm in their belief that they were going to war, 
as they were doubtful whether the War would last long 
enough for them to get to it, even if they started at once. 
The Battalion had not yet become simple, irresponsible, 
unthinking, merely disciplined soldiery, choualt the process 
was well under way. It was still with a sense of excite- 
ment and novelty that the unit set forth, early in the 
morning of November 16th, 1914, halting, after a march of 
twenty miles (very much more easily achieved than those 
first eighteen), at Hertford, but for the night only, and 
resuming on the morrow its march towards a destination 
unknown. Two notes as to the march are of interest. 
First, the music :— 


‘“‘Qur musical repertoire is extensive, and, I venture 
to think, very aptly and poetically expresses the feelings 
of soldiers in the several aspects of military life. Their 
deep-seated respect for ceremonial is expressed thus, to a 
Faust air : 


* All soldiers live on bread and jam, 
All soldiers eat it instead of ham; . 
And every morning we hear the Colonel say, 
** Form fours ! 
Eyes right ! 
Jam for dinner to-day !”’ 


“Their hearts’ sorrow upon leaving the motherland is 
rendered exactly thus : 
10 
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* The ship is now in motion, 
We're going to cross the ocean ; 
Goodbye-er, 
Farewell-er, 
Goodbye for ever-mo-er.’ 


‘* The deep concern for their country’s and their own and 
everybody’s welfare is thus put : 


* I don’t care if the ship goes down, 
It doesn’t belong to me.’ | 


** Lastly, recalling the good old days when energy used, 
in camp, to be rewarded by free beer rather than be 
demanded as a matter of course, the battalion as often as 
not sings as a whole while marching at ease past the C.O. : 


* Nobody knows how dry we are, 
Nobody knows how dry we are, 
Nobody knows how dry we are, 
AnD Nosopy SEEMS TO CarRE!’” 


Secondly, the transport, which is brought to memory 
by an entry in the C.O.’s diary, as to this march: “ March- 
ing was good. All went well, except for the late arrival 
of transport at starting-point.” It was by a hair’s breadth 
and the grace of God that most of the rest of the unit was 
not late arriving at starting-point ! More than one officer 
completed his toilet on the march; and the Adjutant, 
with that instinct peculiar to his kind, appeared to be 
aware of latent impropriety, but was, owing to defensive 
instincts rapidly developing, unable to spot the delin- 
quents, search as he might. There had been short notice 
of an early start, and there had been much packing to do, 
owing to the fact that, after the abortive preparations to 
go overseas a month ago, all had settled down to a winter’s 
residence in Luton. Orders to move did not reach the 
Battalion officers until mess the previous evening, and 
many were away on short leave due to expire at midnight. 
What with the need for personal packing and for distribu- 
tion of stores, few had any time to sleep at all. Most of 
the Battalion were exhausted by the time of assembly for 
the march, and, as a last evil, there was the necessity, in 
passing out of Luton, to pass (veritably) the eye of a needle, 
for such was the eye of Captain Gordon, of the Black 
Watch, then our Adjutant! It was good luck, or perhaps 
good management, to get away with an “ All went well, 
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except for the late arrival of transport at starting-point.” 
The picture of Lieut. Aulton springs to the mind: it is 
quite possible that he, alone “‘ for it,’’ was the only officer 
not in some sort of sin that morning. It is not unlikely 
that he had been up all the previous night ! 

Before the War, there had not been a special officer 
appointed Transport Officer; the officer, acting on mobilisa- 
tion, had neither the proper knowledge nor the proper 
material. Messrs. W. Butler & Co., Ltd., the Wolver- 
hampton Brewers, old friends of the Battalion, had supplied 
horses and vehicles to form a nucleus for the Transport ; 
they also found an excellent Transport Officer in the person 
of F. H. Aulton, who had all the necessary technical 

ualifications, but no previous military experience. With 
that rivalry between the unsoldiecrly expert and the inexpert 
soldier which became so marked everywhere later in the 
War, the Battalion heartily welcomed him, and he was 
always an infallible minister to its comforts. But until the 
last it loved to criticise his every omission or faulty com- 
mission on parade. It was an endless and always satisfying 
joke: it was perhaps Aulton himself who supplied, to a 
greedy audience, the best tales against his department. 


“You will like to hear the details” (this in France) 
“* of a recent inquiry touching the death of a certain horse 
in the transport lines, an event undoubtedly due to rifle-fire, 
as the shots were heard. This is the explanation of the 
sentry who caused it: ‘I sees a suspicious bloke walkin 
along be’ind the lines. I ses to ’im, “ Alt, ’00 goes there? ” 
*>E makin’ no response, I lets off me rifle, not takin’ any 
particular aim like.’ ‘ But did you shoot high or low?’ 
* Mostly low like, sir,’ says the sentry, ‘ whereupon down 
drops the ’orse.’ ‘ But what about the subsequent shots ? ’ 
he is asked. ‘ Well, sir,’ he says, ‘ I takes me rifle hunder me 
arm, in the horthodox fashion, and presses down the leaf, 
whereupon, off it goes again; so I says to the other. . .’ 
‘What other?’ ‘The suspicious-looking bloke: ’e’d 
run up be now to see what the trouble was: ‘’Ere, Bill,’ I 
ses, “for ’eaven’s sake take this ’ere gun off me; it keeps 
goin’ off of its own.’ ” 


By the date of the march from Luton the makeshift 
transport of Brewers’ drays, duly advertised as such upon 
their sides, and other trade floats and carts had been 
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replaced by the official vehicles. Under the charge of so 
skilled a specialist, the Battalion Transport later became 
recognised as outstanding amongst its peers in the Division. 

It is impossible to touch upon these matters without 
recalling the department of regimental staff so close akin, 
the Quartermaster branch. Wilner, the officer responsible 
for it, was a man of great strength of character, and 
a real ‘old soldier” withal. In these early days, when 
few of the rank and file were really ‘“‘old soldiers ” 
versed in the arts and wiles and immense uses of that 
profession, Wilner was looked upon askance by those who 
didn’t know him. It was impossible to know him and 
yet not to like him; but he was not easy to know. He 
seemed then to have, and is now demonstrated to have 
had, the clearest insight into the dishonesty of knaves, 
whether amongst those with whom he had to deal or those 
far outside the unit, to whom, indeed, the unit was but a 
little pawn in the great game of War. He was as lovable 
and excellent in himself as he was cunning and relentless 
in his catering for the unit’s needs—one of the hundreds 
of thousands, dead, whom the country could ill spare. 

From the Q.M. to the Adjutant is a natural and in- 
evitable step. Captain C. W. E. Gordon had taken over 
the adjutancy long before, in succession to that efficient and 

pular officer, Captain Harden, who, to the bitter sorrow 
of the Battalion, was killed in action, with his regiment, 
in the earliest days of the war. Gordon was a Black 
Watch officer and a keen disciplinarian, but had not the 
expansively friendly character of his predecessor. He was 
reserved, distant, even cold; almost he seemed to have 
been specially constituted for the task of converting a 
group of cheerful, good fellows (officers and men) into the 
steel machine of war. Lieut-Col. Waterhouse records of 
him, on his leaving the Battalion, that ‘he had done it 
invaluable service at the greatest crisis of its history.” 
Meaning what this does, Gordon, were he still alive, would 
ask no better recommendation. 

Another instance of the “ specialist ’? element (always 
an advantage of the territorial units) was to be seen in 
the Pioneer Sergeant, Sergeant W. Postance, who served 
with the Battalion throughout the War. In civil life he had 
been a first-class artisan, employed by the Sunbeam Motor 
Company, Limited, in their Wolverhampton works. His 
efficiency was always equalled by his industry, and probably 
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he knew as much as any man, eventually, of the improving 
and constructing of “‘ dug-outs,”’ as well in the front line 
as elsewhere. His masterpiece was possibly the rebuilding 
of the blown-in “‘ Battalion H.Q.” in the Railway Dug-outs, 
at Hill 60. 


The first day’s march of the first divisional movement 
brought us from Luton to Hertford for the night. Billets 
were in barracks and in private houses. Early next morning 
the march was resumed, to end eventually at a destination 
no more exciting than Bishop’s Stortford. The departure 
from Luton had been the climax of the mysteriously 
thrilling; the arrival at Bishop’s Stortford was the anti- 
climax of the merely methodical. 


‘“*'We may at this moment,”’ was written at Hertford, 
“be marching forward to Belgium, or we may be merely 
moving to another home station, or it all may be nothing 
but a test of our power of organisation, and we may be 
making a wide circle which will bring us back one fine 
morning to our original starting-point, Tiddilyumpton ” 
(Wolverhampton). 

“* A soldier ought to be told whether he is going to war or 
not. It would make it so much easier to know what 
attitude to adopt to the school children who cheer him as 
he marches past !”’ 


Official records of this period (to December 9th) and of the 
following period (Saffron Walden, till the end of February, 
1915) are brief. There was little enough for official record, 
save a divisional route march for inspection by Field- 
Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood, V.C., particularly devoted to 
march discipline. There was much that was recorded 
unofficially, and parts of this may still be of personal or 
even general interest. 

The position between the members of the Battalion in 
training and their friends elsewhere was remarkable :— 


“* ‘We are in a very difficult position, such as few soldiers, 
I believe, have been called upon to face. . . . The trouble 
arose from the fact that some six weeks ago we received 
written and explicit orders that we were to sail forthwith ”’ 
(October 18th, 1914). 

““ Given special leave for 48 hours, would not you have 
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gone where your more impressionable acquaintances and 
friends were gathered together? No ostentation, mark 
you, and nothing approaching a boast, but just a suspicion 
of a brave careless laugh, a voice slightly choked with 
emotion, and but a formal reluctance to accept the numer- 
ous and costly gifts proffered by relatives who, at less 
expansive times, would have grudged you a Christmas 


‘We did. We went home and were made a fuss of: we 
took our leave and nice things were said to us, tears welled, 
and hands peculiarly firm or peculiarly tender, as the case 
might be, held ours for rather longer than the customary 
period. With a brave ‘Pooh, pooh! It doesn’t matter 
in the least,’ we went off at last, off amid deafening cheers, 
to the unknown future. ... 

*“* The following week-end we were home again as before, 
but, since the joy of a temporary reprieve may outweigh 
even the annoyance of an anticlimax, they were pleased 
to see us, and at the end of the week-end (positively our 
last) they gave us another farewell only a little less emotional 
than the last. But on the third of this series of week-ends 
a note of insincerity crept into their ‘ Good-bye, old man !’ 
and the hand pressure was slightly curtailed. 

“Alas! there have been even more week-ends since 


at. ... 

“What will happen eventually is that we shall go suddenly 
without time to explain. When our friends are told of our 
departure, their faces will cloud over, not with sorrow at 
our going to the wars, but with annoyance at being pestered 
with the news of it again. . . .” 


But there were compensating feelings of another sort :— 


“* At breakfast, on Sunday morning, we had read aloud 
to us a letter from the Front, written, with marked realism, 
by a Watch Dog who is actually there, and is seeing life 
in all its detail in the trenches. Having listened to it with 
rapt attention, we marched to church and there sang, with 
unanimous and surprising fervour, 


‘ The trivial round, the common task 
Will furnish all WE need to ask!’ ”’ 


The celebration of Christmas, 1914, for many of the 
Battalion their last, was long prepared for upon the chance 
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of still being at Saffron Walden at the time. A ‘‘ Comforts 
Fund,” largely of the Commanding Officer’s wife’s upraising, 
was to hand and turkeys were marked down, well in advance, 
for the feast. As is the way with Christmas birds, they 
failed to parade in due time. The Q.M. repaired stealthily 
to Smithfield Market, and returned laden with London 
turkeys—to meet, on the arrival platform, the Wolver- 
hampton turkeys, arriving just in time. A feast, however, 
is no less a feast because it is more than enough. 


‘““'The men have been dealt with by a select body, 
under the formidable title of ‘Christmas Festivities 
Committee.’ It has provided each man with a little beer, 
a lot of turkey and much too much plum pudding. The 
Committee, having disengaged the birds into their separate 
units, has then left the man to himself for the day, thus 
showing, in my opinion, a wise discretion rarely found in 
committees, even military committees.” 


The letter, from which the above is taken and which 
may be found in print elsewhere, describes the desultory 
gathering (in the afternoon) of the officers “ sitting ”’ in a 
schoolroom “‘ round the old Yule Hot-Water-Pipe.” At the 
bridge table “the C.O. in an authoritative, relentless 
silence,”’ with Lieut. Graham (it is believed) “ his partner, 
thinking to himself what rotten dispositions these C.0.s do 
make.” Of Page it is written, and it should make a good 
epitaph for him later on, “‘ The Machine Gun Officer, as 
I gather from his occasional remarks, is asleep as usual ! ” 
Lastly of the late Major Barnett, “ a last stirring detail to 
complete the picture of the soldier’s hard, but eventful 
life. . . . In an easy, or easy-ish chair, sits that gallant 
gentleman, whose sole but exacting business in life it is 
to gallop like the devil into the far distance, when it is 
rumoured that the Battalion will deploy. . . . Silent, with 
every nerve and fibre strained to the utmost tension, he is 
darning; aye, with real wool and with a real needle he is 
darning his socks. . . . He has done what few women 
could do: he has darned not only his hosiery, but his left 
hand also... .” 

During the second week in January, 1915, orders were 
received for the Battalion to reorganise from the old eight- 
company to the modern four-company system. It was 
not stated why this was left undone during the previous 
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five months. Also about this time, the G.O.C. of the 

Division, General Stuart Wortley, developed a passion for 

inspections, those necessary evils in the life of every soldier, 

ee the recollection is often more pleasant than the 
ity :— 


““My DEAR CHARLES,—When you have witnessed a 
military inspection, have seen the Great Man going round 
the companies and have heard his few kind words to the 
victims of his scrutiny, no doubt you have told yourself 
that a soldier’s life must be very smooth and comfortable 
and easy. If further you assume, from the clocklike 
regularity of things, that we must all be on very good 
terms and intimate understanding with each other, I feel 
bound to disclose the dismal facts. 

“The information that we were to be inspected by our 
Great Man on the Friday was handed to me, with the soup; 
at Thursday’s mess. I did not appreciate its horrible 
significance, and, wondering why it should put the old hands 
off their ration beef, I ate my dinner in the usual manner, 
cracked a jest or two with the slightly preoccupied Adjutant 
and C.Q., and, later, strolled across to my company’s 
billet to inform them that they would be inspected on the 
morrow. I supposed that they would say to each other 
‘Oh, indeed? ’ andturnintosleep. Iam credibly informed 
that they had no bed that night. 

“On the following morning I was dumbfounded by their 
dazzling appearance, and I could not help remarking that 
here at last was the perfect thing. I was just sufficiently 
soldierlike, however, to examine them with an icy disdain 
before we set out. En route to the rendezvous I pictured 
to myself the Great Man’s delight at beholding us, his 
superlative admiration expressed in a voice choked with 
affectionate emotion, and his final, jocular farewell to 
myself: ‘As for your company, my dear Henry, it is 
quite marvellous ! ’ 

“ The first I knew of the trouble was a face so ominous 
as to divert attention from its owner’s splendid uniform. 
Had I been master of my fate I should have bowed and 
said ‘ Your Highness, I regret that urgent business at the 
Bank compels the instant departure of myself (and company), 
and we should all have fled at the double before he had 
gathered the gist of my remarks. As it was, I had to 
stand fast, and to pretend that we were all very glad 
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to see him and we hoped he would make a long stay 
with us. 

‘* At about the third man he stopped dead, very dead, 
and called my attention to the fact that the man was all 
whiskers and no bootlaces. What had I to say to this? 
‘So he is, sir, now I come to look at him. He should, of 
course, have been all bootlaces and no whiskers ? ’ or merely, 
‘Well, I never! ...’ I was mute, and we passed on, 
dismally to pause at No. 8, whose feet and face, also, were 
by now all that they should not be. Again I was called on 
for a speech ...in vain. You will remember that 
Brigadiers and Colonels are poltroons on these occasions ; 
they thrust the company commander into the forefront 
of the battle and skulk behind his back themselves. 

‘“* The Great Man, having mauled me beyond recognition, 
turned to have a few words with his A.D.C., mainly about 
whiskers and bootlaces, I fancy. Being also interested 
in these subjects, I took a furtive look along the two ranks 
of my company. Believe me or not, as you please, I 
could only see whiskers coming into existence and laces 
going out. . . . I gather that things were much the same 
with every company in the Brigade. The Brigadier 
gathered this at once, direct from the Great Man. 

““ That night the Brigadier sent for our C.O. The next 
morning our C.Q. sent for us. In due sequence we sent 
for our section commanders, and what was left of them, 
when we had finished with them, went to interview the 
private. The last named, having no one to whom to 
express his utter loathing and devilish intentions for the 
future, adopted the only alternative and took the necessary 
action. 

‘“* The news of a second inspection reached me a week in 
advance, and during that week I took no food, having 
neither time nor appetite. The period having passed in a 
hurricane of harsh oaths, again I paraded my company. 
Upon examination it now appeared to me to be the most 
revolting, untidy and deficient sight I had ever seen, an 
opinion heartily endorsed by the Adjutant, the C.O. and the 
Brigadier. En route to the rendezvous this time I pictured 
nothing to myself. I merely shifted my service revolver 
to a position from which I could more easily destroy myself 
in an emergency. . . . And when the Great Man approached 
me, he smiled at me; and no sooner had he remarked to 
his A.D.C. that the buttons and bayonets of the Brigade 
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did credit to all concerned, than those stolidly dull buttons 
of my company brightened up, and bayonets grew where 
before there had been empty and depressed scabbards. 

‘**T don’t know exactly what the Great Man said to the 
Brigadier, but I expect it was much the same as the C.O. 
said to us and we to the section commanders. I doubt 
if the section commanders said anything nice to the privates, 
but no doubt the latter knew by instinct that this was an 
occasion upon which they might with impunity, but only 
once in a way, step slightly aside from the straight and 
narrow path. I guess, Charles, that it is only the second 
inspection to which you, as representing the ignorant 
public, are invited.” 


On February 19th an inspection of a very different kind 
took place: an honourable, if ominous, event in the history 
of that period which no officer or man who experienced it 
is ever likely to forget. The whole 46th (North Midland) 
Division proceeded to Hallingbury Park, there to be 
inspected, before being sent into action, by His Gracious 
Majesty. So severe was the weather that greatcoats 
had to be worn; but that qualification in no way diminished 
the efficiency and effectiveness of the parade, which may 
be now regarded as dividing the epochs : home defence from 
foreign service. There followed the more homely, but not 
insignificant, parade at Saffron Walden, when the Mayor of 
Wolverhampton (Mr. Alderman Baldwin Bantock), accom- 
panied by the Member of Parliament and that old, well- 
tried friend of the Battalion, Mr. Loftus Moreton, came 
down to take farewell of it. 

It was at the end of February, 1915, that orders for the 
Front eventually, and in real, actual fact, were received. 
The now familiar ‘‘ Barracks ” were cleared, swept and 
garnished, though, for all the historian knows, there entered 
in shortly afterwards seven devils worse than the depart- 
ing unit. New equipment had been served out, and old 
rifles exchanged for a new series. The Battalion was very 
different from that which marched forth from Wolver- 
hampton, in August, or even from Luton, in November, 
1914. The unit which entrained on March Ist at Audley 
End station for Southampton was no territorial “ lot ” 
going to camp, but a quasi-regular battalion “ proceeding ” 
to destination. From Audley End, round the outskirts 
of London (which, even at its outskirts, seemed then very 
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dear and unworthy to be left), to Southampton; at South- 
ampton a check, the usual check which brings one down to 
the practieal side of things, and which in this case was 
twenty-four hours’ delay in sailing, and a consequent 
makeshift sojourn in the town. On the following day 
the first half of the Battalion embarked on s.s. Jupiter, 
a Clyde liner. The other half following forthwith, the 
1/6th South Staffords were in France, on active service 
(though hardly able to believe it) by March 5th, 1915. 

The period at Saffron Walden was marked by the infinite 
hospitality of its people. We do not confine this apprecia- 
tion to the charming hostess at the billet of Page and 
Joynson, who became the subject of many romantic specula- 
tions which have not matured. If a name must be 
mentioned, the deserving one is that of Mr. Walker, the 
Headmaster of the School, whose buildings, very largely 
by his efforts, became a model barracks. Whosesoever the 
credit, Saffron Walden gave the Battalion of its best and 
aoe out, to a man, to see it off on its departure for 

rance. 


CHAPTER III 


FRANCE 


“Our first performance upon landing in France was to whistle 
the Marseillaise, an act of courtesy and friendship long premeditated 
in the ranks. This created a deep impression, but mostly among 
ourselves. In fact, we were a little disappointed at the lack of 
enthusiasm upon our arrival... .”’ 


At Southampton we! embarked at 8.80 p.m., and it 
was not known when we were going to start. e eventually 
pushed off quietly at about 8 p.m. In the Solent we were 
in a veritable mass of searchlights, but past Portsmouth 
all was dark again, and a destroyer came alongside, 
apparently to order us to put out our lights. It seemed 
then that we went fullest steam ahead, the destroyer 
flitting about us like a bat. Most of us slept, so far as 
thoughts of submarines would let us, on deck. We woke 
up to find our ship being pestered by a covey of gesticulat- 
ing French torpedo-boats, which seemed to be divided 
between doubts as to our identity and impatience for the 
inhabitants of the Havre lightship to wake up and be more 
intelligent. This was in the half light of early morning; 
it seemed a little careless to keep us standing out to sea 
like this. Eventually we were riding in the safe but 
slovenly roads of Le Havre, and, after more of those delays 
upon which military operations depend for their dramatic 
effect, we were disembarked on the quay, some men gaping 
at the view, some conjecturing from sparse details furnished 
by military landing officers that we were going to the 
Dardanelles (their only means of accounting for the 
thirty-six hours’ railway journey which was said to be, 
and was, in fact, in front of us), and some, with an eye to 
the main chance, aa any spare stores, especially 
edible, lying about unnoticed. A side of bacon, so acquired 


2 The narrative is, from this point, told in the first person, owing 
to the fact that it is mainly founded upon a daily correspondence 
from the front, fortunately preserved. 
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by Wilner, saved the life, or at any rate the temper, of 
the whole Battalion at a later moment. 

Lieutenants Cresswell and Magrane, with their platoons, 
were led off and no more seen, for the present. It was 
rumoured that they were off to make a separate war of 
their own. They were in reality going as advance party to 
our appointed quarters. The rest of the Battalion was 
assembled on the heights overlooking the town of Le 
Havre, and some two or three miles distant. Here it 
existed in tents and mud, as best it could, being issued with 
goatskin coats, a blessing very much disguised by a most 
evilly pervading smell. These garments added the last 
touch of discomfort to our Havre visit; it was a pleasure 
to receive orders to entrain at 8.80 a.m. on a later morning, 
and to rise at five to pack and parade for the purpose. 
The train, a length of cattle-trucks headed by an antique 
passenger coach, lacked none of the harshness and reality 
of war; it started, reluctantly, from a goods station, and, 
groaning and creaking at its joints, trickled slowly but 
with determination past Rouen (where we dropped an 
orderly-room clerk, to represent the Battalion at the main 
depot), past Calais, to arrive at the village of Noord- 
peene. ‘‘I am afraid,’”’ wrote an officer, ‘“‘ that the men 
will have found the long rail journey very much the 
‘real thing,’ cattle trucks, thirty-seven men to a truck, 
with two trusses of straw! We were no better off, eight 
officers to a small carriage, so that we could not lie down. 
You should have seen us shaving with drippings of hot 
water from the engine!” The ultimate destination con- 
sisted of small farm-houses, scattered over a very wide 
area, for the billets, and a supposedly luxurious chateau 
(appearing very tawdry to our eyes) for the Battalion 
Headquarters. Two days later we set out for Borré, a 
distance of no more than fifteen miles, but constituting, 

rhaps, one of the most tiring marches of our experience. 

hose goatskins were a positive obsession; but life was a 
series of obsessions at this epoch, the billets getting worse 
and worse, and the pride of Headquarters being humbled 
by a reduction from a chateau residence to the tap-room 
of a village ‘* Pub.” 


“* Agréez, Monsieur, mes what-d’-you-call-’ems, and 
have the goodness to believe that your pack of watchdogs 
have broken loose from the kennel, swum the English 
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Channel, and got along, in cattle trucks or on flat feet, to 
the dog-fight proper. Up to now we have heard no more 
than the Garking of very distant guns, but we look like 
getting our own first bite. 

‘* I write in the sole tap-room of a not unthirsty French 
village. The room is fifteen feet square; it 1s at once the 
local bar, Battalion Headquarters, the mess, and the 
bedroom of half a dozen officers. When you consider 
further that M. le Patron and his family of five also inhabit 
it, you may imagine that at times it is almost congested. 
M’sieur stands always in the middle of the room, con- 
templating the complex situation, with an expression of 
inscrutable gloom. By the stove, upon which the meals 
of all of us are cooked, sits permanently his pallid son, who 
is said to be an invalid. He is there when we go to sleep; 
he is there when we wake. The younger son is as bright a 
lad as you could wish to meet. He smokes a pipe (with 
some inner reluctance, I think), swears in English, and has 
innumerable boon companions among the early-rising 
labourers of the place. I woke up this morning to find a 
couple of them sitting on the end of my valise and of me, 
drinking their first cup of coffee. ... 

‘* Meanwhile, always in the distance (now the nearer 
distance) is the booming of guns. I suppose that the 
trenches are about a dozen miles away, and we may be in 
them at any time now. Well, we are all ready for it, and 
asking no questions. . . . Nobody is in a hurry, nobody is 
in the least excited, and I am quite sure that if there was a 
picture palace in the place we should all crowd into it, for the 
sake of diversion. Chateaux or tap-rooms, battles or market- 
ing, one takes it, apparently, as it comes, trusting that some 
authority has its eye on the progress of events. . . .” 


The rumours and the rumbles of battle were, in fact, 
the battle of Neuve Chapelle, opened on March 10th, and 
intended, it seems, as a local enterprise to prepare the way 
for the great combined assault of the summer. We were 
within measurable distance of the greatest concentration 
of artillery known up to that date. We were destined, had 
the opening been more promising, to take our part, as a 
Brigade, in the enterprise.! 

On March 11th we marched to Sailly, and took up 


1 The Staffordshire Brigade was, in fact, detailed as General 
Reserve for the operations at Neuve Chapelle. 
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billets at Rue de La Lys, a march of about fifteen miles, 
constantly held up by cross traffic, and concluding at a late 
hour of night, in all that chaos and discomfort which is 
inseparable from the process of concentrating a mass of 
reserves immediately behind the battle line. 


‘** Our entrance into the danger zone was very striking. 
We had been wandering about behind the lines, just within 
earshot of the guns, and looking for trouble, when the 
luminous idea occurred to some red-hat that, since we were 
dressed like soldiers, we might as well fight. So we were 
sent for. Armed with 120 rounds of ball ammunition 
apiece, and a tin of corned beef, we tramped off with an 
air of sinister importance in the direction of the noise. 

‘** Had Mr. Arthur Collins staged our night arrival on the 
battlefield in absolute accordance with the reality, the 
stalls would have said to each other, as they supped after- 
wards at the Savoy, ‘ Very impressive, and essentially 
dramatic, but too theatrical to be real!’ It was exactly 
as in the picture, the long column advancing spasmodically 
along the straight road, bounded by rigid trees at regular 
intervals, and on the horizon the constant flashes of battle, 
the gun and the star-shell. I felt that it was all a show, 
and to encourage me in this opinion there were periods of 
inactivity followed by bursts of excessive energy, for all 
the world as if the electrician was sleepy and not attending 
to his business. War is, in fact, a disappointing imitation 
of Drury Lane, without the supper to follow. .. .” 


Our proximity to things was brought home to us by the 
first sight of a shelled church and the graves of French 
and English soldiers, passed en route at the village of 
Merris. The ruthlessness of the details of war were 
impressed upon us by the cold, and the darkness, and 
the block of men and vehicles on the narrow cobbled road. 
We were hardened by training, but new to this sort of thing. 
By the time the officer had got his dead-beat men nourished 
and stalled, he was more than dead-beat himself. This 
was the exact moment when what was left of the side of 
bacon was produced, and proved to be a very eligible 
ham and capable of being eaten as such. Indeed it threw 
an altogether new light on a desperate situation. Twenty 
odd officers then fell asleep on a farmhouse scullery floor, 
veritably en masse. 
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The following day was an idle one. The C.O.’s private 
diary may be quoted: ‘‘ Remained same place. We are 
three miles from trenches. Just behind us on the railway 
is an armoured train with 9°7 guns firing very frequently, 
and within a quarter of a mile is one of the new 15” guns, 
which was only placed in position a few days ago. Went 
up with Lowe in the afternoon to see it. General French 
had just arrived there. We saw it fired; we saw the shell 
ascend into the clouds and then disappear. Bivouacked 
out that night in my tent, a great improvement on the 
farmhouse. Message from Division that 7th Division has 
broken through German line between Moulin de Pietre 
and Pietre, taking several hundred prisoners, and is 
pushing on to Rue d’Enfer; and that the 46th Division 
will be prepared to move S.E. from 6 a.m. tomorrow. 
Saw motor ambulances returning with wounded.” 

For a day or two we remained in that condition; pre- 
pared to enter the battle; and for that purpose packed up 
and waited for an hour or so each morning for the move 
forward which was never made. ‘“ Conceive a tumble- 
down farm in the midst of very flat, very muddy country; 
a building round a manure pit. The kitchen and scullery, 
opening on to the yard, are our quarters. The men are 
billeted in the barns. In the field, by the side of which 
runs a lane, our horses and wagons are parked; our mess 
tables are spread out in the corner of the field near the road. 
I write, sitting on the seat of a transport wagon, in my 
British warm. The horses are in and the driver standing 
by. Officers wander about. Law has just ridden up, 
with Lewis, bringing a message from Brigade. A gun has 
just gone off, about 200 yards away. We had breakfast 
standing up: a large slice of bread each, with a rasher of 
bacon ontop. We got eggs from the farm, boiled them and 
put one each on the top of the rasher. Knives and forks 
are all packed up, but we had still the enamel mugs for 
our tea. It was a very good breakfast, followed by a spot 
of jam out of a tin. The sun is now shining, and it is all 
very healthy. ...’’ The move was never made; the 
progress of the battle of Neuve Chapelle is probably more 
clear in the memory of the reader, at this distant date, 
than it was evident to us at the time. We supposed this, 
and we supposed that, and finally the other thing happened, 
and we were moved back again for final training. Our 
next billets were at Steentje. While there we were marched 
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to Oultersteene for inspection by the Commander-in-Chief, 
who paid us the compliment of recollecting the Battalion, 
as inspected by himself many years ago in the Drill Hall 
at Wolverhampton, and of wishing he had had it at his 
disposal in his more recent past in France. 

For a short period life resumed orderly and routine 
conditions. Our main stores, hurriedly left a few days 
before, were brought up to us in London General Omnibuses, 
and with them came our post and parcels. Our new 
billets, over an area of farms, were eminently comfortable— 
too comfortable to last. We were moved from them to 
Flétre, and Headquarters were established in a cold and 
dismal villa, constituting a chateau in its upper storeys and 
a private brewery in its basement. It was said to have 
been occupied by Bavarian Royalty on the occasion of 
the German passage through this country in October 1914, 
and from those visitors to have inherited its dismal smell. 
‘‘It is just a damp, snowy day,” runs a description, 
written in the room of the villa forming the officers’ mess. 
‘We are hanging round the place, doing nothing in 

articular. Wilner is sitting by the stove, in his overcoat. 

e C.O. is writing a letter on one table, Major Lowe on 
another, and myself on a third. Soon we shall have tea; 
then we shall get our things together for to-morrow’s 
move; then we shall have our dinner, and then we shall 
go to bed. We shall rise at 5 a.m.; our servants will pack 
our valises. We shall breakfast, pack the mess cart, clean 
the place up and move off, all except our sick men. After 
that, I don’t know what will happen.”’ 

Of this brief period between our hasty advance to the 
battle line and our more deliberate entry into the trench 
line no more is to be recorded, except perhaps a day’s 
bout of practice trench digging, the hollow pretence of 
which was found very tiresome by officers and men alike. 

The next move was to Armentiéres, with a night’s rest 
at Bailleul, an incident which appeared to us to be merely 
dull and sordid. No claim for peculiar courage or particu- 
larly warlike spirit is made in the assertion that the 
Battalion was heartily glad to have arrived on the scene 
of action, such as battered Armentiéres undoubtedly was, 
and to have finished with the half-and-half business of 
overcrowded and not too clean provincial towns and 
villages, playing at peace while being plagued by war. Of 
Armentiéres it was written :— 
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‘‘ A perfect spring morning; a clean, but rather idle 
street leading to a cleaner, but even more idle railway 
station. Facing the station, half-right, a café, and also 
facing the station, half-right, myself and my brother 
officers full of goodwill towards humanity in general in 
spite of the execrable coffee and bacon we have just eaten. 
We sit on chairs on the pavé, and far above us, in the blue 
sky, flutters gracefully an aeroplane. It is an exceedingly 
pretty sight; it appears even prettier, when little white 
clouds suddenly appear round it from nowhere. Whether 
it is an English aeroplane being shelled by German guns, 
or the other way on, no one seems to know or care, except 
perhaps the gentleman who is being shot at. . . .” 


And later in the day :— 
“. .. . As I write, I can see out of my window all over 
the town. The owner of the house, by the way, lives in 
the cellar. My impression is of a vast area of urban and 
rural land, entirely at peace with itself and all the world. 
There is a corner of it, however, which has a quarrel on 
with another corner, about a mile away. These two dis- 
tricts are making a terrible noise and even throwing things 
at each other. Sometimes they become very violent; 
sometimes they almost let the matter drop. It is like two 
large dogs barking, from the distance, at each other, on a 
Sunday, to the great annoyance of the rest of a respectable 
neighbourhood. And, as the big dogs keep on doing it, the 
little dogs in the middle wake up and start snapping at 
each other, particularly that quarrelsome breed, the 
Maxim. The main thing, however, is always that air of 
peacefulness, almost exaggerated peacefulness. .. .”’ 


It is important to mention that most billets, at this stage, 
were furnished with that most surprising amenity, a real 
bathroom. 

Never to be forgotten is the lecture delivered to “A” 
and ‘“‘B’”’ Companies, by regular officers of the Royal 
Fusiliers, which concluded with a few words of welcome 
to the first Territorial Division out. Much enthusiasm 
was at this time being displayed at home over Kitchener’s 
Army; no doubt entirely legitimate in itself, but reflecting 
hardly on the not-too-much-advertised “ Terriers,” who 
were now on the spot while the First Hundred Thousand 
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were only just becoming aware of their existence. If any of 
the old feelings of bitterness were reviving, it is not too 
much to say that the gallant and humorous Major, who 
touched lightly but effectively on the point, finally silenced 
those feelings and rejoiced the Battalion by putting it on 
the best possible terms with itself and all the world at 
this important moment. 

This chapter may be fittingly concluded by reproducing 
the order received from the Secretary of State for War, 
and published at about this time for the information of all 
ranks :— 


“*I have received a very satisfactory report of the 
entraining and departure of the North Midland Division 
which reflects creditably upon the troops concerned. 
Please express my gratification at receiving this report, 
and say that I have no doubt that the North Midland 
Division, which is the first of the Territorial Divisions to 
go to France as a complete unit, will maintain the reputation 
with which it has started.—Kitchener.”’ 


CHAPTER IV 


THE TRENCHES 


“Went in the morning with Gordon to the North Staffordshire 
Regiment, in their trenches near Epinette. Met Colonel de Falbe 
and his Adjutant, and they gave us an orderly who took us up the 
communication trench and then into the support trench. Up till 
last week, when Epinette was captured, this was the fire trench. .. . 
I saw our ‘C’ company, who seemed to be quite at home. The 
German trenches were about 850 yards in front. There had been 
sixteen casualties during the last twenty-four hours, including a 
captain who went out with a patrol and got close up to the enemy’s 
line and was shot. Though search parties were sent out for him, 
nothing could be seen of him. The trenches were in some parts 
unsafe, eames where they had canvas sides. We saw a man 
who had n shot through the head while crossing one of these 
places. ...” (Extract from the C.O.’s diary.) 


THUus, into the real thing at last! Mobilised for action 
early in August, 1914, the Battalion had arrived—by 
devious and dilatory ways and after many false alarms 
and excursions—to within three hundred and fifty yards 
of the enemy. (We must, we suppose, no longer call him 
“Bosch ” or “ Hun.’’) A letter home, written from the 
trenches, refers to the stage now reached as “the least 
unpleasant thing which has happened to us, for these 
many months.” One’s first days in trenches were far, 
infinitely far, from being one’s worst. The particular 
tour of duty under review was brief and undertaken for 
purposes of instruction. The units occupying that part 
of the line were severally the 8rd Battalion of the Rifle 
Brigade (visited by ‘“‘ A” and ‘“‘ B”? Companies), and the 
Ist Battalion of the North Staffordshire Regiment (visited 
by ““C” Company, and to have been visited by “D” 
Company had not the latter been temporarily isolated by a 
scarlet-fever scare). Rarely, even in affluent and careless 
peace, have hosts improved upon the attentions these 
regiments rendered to their guests. Every officer and 
man of us living to-day probably remembers with the 
liveliest gratitude the welcome and care shown by his 
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individual opposite number, the grasp of whose hand, upon 
arriving out of the endless mud of a pitch dark night into 
the actual trench, was something sent from God! Here is 
a record of one experience, the regular officer referred 
to being Captain Richardson of the 8rd Rifle Brigade :— 


‘““ My DEAR CHARLES,—We’ve just paid a flying visit to 
the trenches. We made our way to the place where the 
noise is, and, in batches, spent a couple of nights with the 
Umpty Umpths in their eligible, residential villas known as 
Cheyne Walk. To get there from billets, you take the 
high road and keep on it till the machine guns open up on 
your left flank. You then take a sharp turn to the right, 
until you observe the beam of a searchlight playing across 
the field in front of you. You then he flat on the ground, 
and pretend that you are not in France at all; and when 
the searchlight has come to the conclusion that, wherever 
you are you are not worth bothering about, you get up and go 
on, keeping the searchlight well on your nght, the machine 
gun well on your left, and stepping decorously out of the 
path of any sniper’s bullet which happens to be passing. 

‘** Proceeding quietly but quickly along the line of least 
resistance, you are suddenly confronted by a figure emerg- 
ing from the dark, who tells you to halt or he’ll fire. ‘ Et 
tu, Brute?’ you murmur reproachfully, as you halt and 
wonder to yourself why it is that you have suddenly 
become so unpopular. The figure says that his name isn’t 
Brutus, but that he has come from the trench to guide you 
to it; thereupon you throw your arms round his neck, 
which he takes to mean that you love him and wish never 
to be parted from him. As to the love, that all depends ; 
you'll be better able to say in the morning, when you have 
seen him by daylight; but as to the sticking together, he 
is well on the right side there. 

‘** And now,’ you say, ‘ what about it? What about 
that trench? Shall we be getting on towards it? We love 
being out here, in the open, but we feel that we oughtn’t 
to keep your friends sitting up all night for us.’ He is 
inclined to be discursive, and to go through a list of casualties 
which have occurred at this very spot whereon you stand. 
He then tells you to follow him, and suddenly disappears. 

“Seeing that there are now searchlights and machine 
guns in all directions, it doesn’t much matter which road 
you take; so you go straight ahead and hope for the best 
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and fear for the worst and fall into a hole and find the 
guide. And, one by one, your men behind you fall into 
the same hole and use the same suppressed but disgraceful 
expression with regard to it. 

** It is a scandal,’ you tell the guide in an indignant 
whisper, as you fix your arms round his neck even more 
affectionately than before, ‘it is a scandal, the shocking 
state of repair in which French turnip fields are kept. 
Where are the police, where the gendarmerie, where the 
writers of letters to The Times? In an English field such 
holes would never be allowed.’ 

‘“* He explains that it isn’t a hole, it’s a trench; and may 
he have his neck to himself for a bit? You relax your hold 
and examine the spot to which he has brought you. 
Felicitating him upon the ingenuity with which one tortuous 
ditch is made to combine the uses of a roadway, a water- 
main, and a home, you bid him good-night and hand 
yourself over to the Captain. Having introduced yourself 
and apologised for continuing to exist in spite of the desire, 
apparently universal, to get rid of you, you remark that 
this is one of the most attractive and well-aired trenches 
in which you remember making a bit of war. You then 
go along with him to settle your men in, only to find that 
they have done this for themselves and are already giving 
valuable advice to the occupants of the place as to how 
trench fighting should, and will in future, be conducted. 

“The Captain then says that trenches are all very well 
in their way, but dug-outs are better, and you resort with 
him to an elegant pigsty round the corner. You have 
not been there long before his servant arrives with a cup 
of tea; this is followed by a cup of coffee; this is followed 
by a cup of cocoa, and this is followed by a cup of soup. 
If you then pine for another cup of cocoa, you have just 
got to go without it, because it is now getting on for dawn 
and your cup is required for your early morning cup of tea. 
So you settle down, as best you can, to a wee drappie of 
whisky from a flask (his) just to keep off your ravaging thirst. 
And all the time the bullets go pit-a-pat, and no one seems 
to care as long as there’s water oiling for the next brew. 

“‘ Stepping down the trench to see the sights, you have 
observed the men employed in the constant and repre- 
hensible habit of tea-drinking. The sentries lean against 
the parapet with their backs to you, and appear as men who 
are watching a dog-fight which has lost for them all its 
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excitement, but not all its interest. Every now and then 
they loose off their rifles into the dim beyond, not in any 
real hope of hitting anything, but just to show there is 
ill-feeling. On most nights there is a gentleman opposite, 
who addresses the trench when he comes on duty: ‘ It is 
I, Fritz, the Bunmaker of London. What is the football 
news?’ Our hosts shout out the latest information 
(which their guests have not forgotten to bring) and pass 
him over a couple of bullets. This is no doubt because 
they recollect his buns. He replies in kind, feeling perhaps 
that he has already lost his customer, and may as well make 
a proper job of it. 

‘* The rest of the day you spend in admiring the legitimate 
handiwork of your own artillery, and regretting the in- 
excusable criminality of the enemy’s. You improve the 
trench, you do a little sniping yourself, admittedly killing 
at least one Bosch with every shot, and you defeat the 
Captain, time after time, at piquet. He is worried with his 
responsibilities; you are worried by the thought that so 
sound a fellow should have been tucked away in a Flanders 
turnip field so long. And that is all there is about it. 
Yours ever, HENRY.” 


Except that the trench in question was an isolated piece 
of line, held independently, and with difficulty passed to, 
or from, so that there was no intercourse with one’s neigh- 
bours, the foregoing is a typical experience of the Battalion 
during its instructional tours. It was a happy thought of 
Providence to send a Kitchener’s battalion of the same 
fine regiment for instruction to our trenches later on, and 
so to give us our opportunity of returning good for best. 
No less hospitable and kind were the 1st North Staffords, 
entertaining ‘‘ C ” Company and providing a special turn, 
as a letter written in their trench shows: ‘“ Great cheering 
on our right just now. The news re Przemysl has just 
come over the phone. A few flares let off for luck. Bosch 
very upset, and gives us five minutes M.G. fire.” 

On April 1st, 1915, the Battalion took up its first battle 
position, the 5th South Staffords going into the line, and we, 
the 6th South Staffords, into the rest billets in rear. As 
previously described, our introduction to the battle zone 
was possibly on the rough and ready side; and perhaps 
it was more by good luck than good management that we 
did not go through the ice into the water at the deepest 
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end, before we had had time to realise that we were skating 
at all! Our formal entry into firing-line business was 
probably on the comfortable, well-ordered side. In those 
days, at any rate, ‘“ Bulford Camp,” near Neuve Eglise, 
was not a pretty camp, maybe, but it was a good camp. 
And each time that we subsequently returned to it, after four 
days in the trenches, we thought better of it. A number 
of decently clean huts, well sited and affording adequate 
accommodation; conveniently near to Bailleul; a not too 
distant march to trenches, whether for going in or coming 
out, or making interim excursions for fatigues; we knew 
from the start that we could, and should, do worse than this. 
This appreciation of our camp, however, came later. 
For the present we had barely settled in and become used 
to being at the business end of the stick of war, before it 
was time for us to go up to the trenches again to take over 
and hold a part of the line on our own. Surely a moment 
most emotional, most sentimental, most romantic, to anyone 
who was not (as we then had become) mere machinery. 


‘“'We marched up here three days ago, in a mood of 
ferocious silence, my skipper’ (Major Law) “ providing 
the sole domestic touch by leaving his washing at the last 
complete building on our route. The people we relieved ”’ 
(the 5th South Staffords) “in more senses than one, were 
delighted to see us, but, recollecting that they had important 
business elsewhere, vanished by the back door as soon as 
ever our faces were turned to the front. The Germans, 
however, were more courteous; realising the arrival of 
slightly bored strangers, they at once treated us to a 
poem display of commendable thoroughness, com- 

ining entertainment with instruction, and expensive 
illumination with unquestionable realism. Since then the 
spasmodic cackle of rifles has not ceased; snipers snipe 
industriously, and bombs and rifle grenades arrive and 
depart every now and then, by way of comic relief. We 
have the privilege of enjoying artillery duels from the ten- 
pound seats in the middle. My skipper has a personal 
grievance, since the objective of the enemy guns is the 
last complete building above mentioned. .. . 

** And so we continue our present lives, spending to-day 
in getting rid of yesterday’s rain and looking forward to 
to-morrow’s. I write after a sort of high-tea-dinner- 
lunch in my dug-out, and from both sides of me penetrates 
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the singularly trifling conversation of the men. They are 
enjoying a period of rest, and the general state of their Sea 
is not so much boisterous j Joy as comatose content. = 


The sector held was that in front of Messines, with 
Kemmel on our far left. To us it is known by the name 
of the village immediately behind the line, and partly in 
the line—Wulverghem. The march above referred to was - 
through the village of Neuve Eglise, a place which at that 
time could not make up its mind whether it was safe or 
not. It was at any rate safe enough to be used for bath 
Bren te and laundry work, in between the shellings of it. 

on taking over the sector, we found it to be thee: 
but complete, the original scheme of defence being isolate 
and waterlogged trenches. All of these trenches had to 
be linked together by breastworks, to establish lateral touch 
and to facilitate movement in daytime. The following 
account is taken from a letter, written home at the time, 
by a member of a first working party sent up from the 
camp to the trenches by night :— 


“* Easter Sunday, 4th April. After all I was in that 
working party, and we marched from camp at 6.80 p.m. to 
get to the trenches. We passed through two little towns 
absolutely demolished by shell-fire; an extraordinary sight 
to see, with every other house in a street gone and the 
roofs of the remaining ones all hanging in. It was up hill 
most of the way, and we eventually halted at a farmhouse ” 
(this just behind the line), ‘‘ where there was an officer 
with bundles of wire and stakes of all sorts, and boxes and 
odds and ends for improvement work. Our party picked 
them all up, and we marched on, I now in the rear. It 
was really cruel work driving on these fellows, carrying 
loads far too heavy for them to carry. And so up through 
the mud and across wooden plank-bridges, and through 
shell holes to the trench. It is really the most impossible- 
looking business you can be introduced to, to be thrust 
in to improve a trench which you can hardly see! By this 
time I was in charge of 70 men, and it was left to me to 
discover what the matter was and how to cure it. And 
all this in the pitch dark! We, one or two of us, got out 
of the trench into the open, and, with the aid of an occasional 
flare sent up by the Germans, I could see faintly a muddy 
passage through the muddy clay, with piles of dug-out 
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earth on either side of it. It was my job to shift this 
earth from one side to the other. I lined up all the men 
in the communication trench, and, when they were ex- 
tended from end to end, ordered them all out of it, and out 
they came and stood in arow. They then laid their rifles 
down (always in the dark, remember) and, with the spades 
they had brought, got down to dig. How they could do 
it, in the dark, I cannot think, but they did it and did it 
well, from 9.80 p.m. till midnight, with occasional rests, 
standing stock still every time a flare went up more or less 
near, and ducking altogether when one went up close. At 
midnight a relief arrived, and it was up to me to show them 
the way of things. They lined the trench; each man took 
over a shovel from one of my men, and then, taking up 
rifles, we tramped out and on to the road by the plank- 
bridges and through the ruined villages and so home. It 
was raining on and off the whole evening, and during the 
walk home it was one of those persistent fine showers, which 
got through everything. We arrived at camp at 2.15 a.m.” 


Our line was in the shape of an L, cut parallel to the 
bottom of the letter by the Messines—Wulverghem road. 
The defence scheme from right to left was as follows :— 


““C ’” Company: Trenches 8 and 9 (South of the 
road) (Barlow). 

““D ” Company: Trenches 10a (right) (Adam). 

““B ” Company: Trenches 10a (left) (Law). 

“A” Company: Trenches 10b (Barnett). 


Battalion Headquarters were established at Wulverghem 
Cabaret, and strong points in support of the front line, 
known as ‘“ X Dug-outs” and “ Strong Point 4,’ were 
garrisoned alternately by a platoon from “A” and “B” 
Companies. Lieut. Ashford’s account of it is as follows :— 


“S.P. 4. 


“‘ A few hundred yards behind the line, at Messines, was 
a supporting line of isolated strong points known as 
“Monmouth Farm,’ ‘S.P.4’ and ‘S.P.5.’ Our particular 
charge was S.P.4, which was held by one Platoon. It was 
a roughly circular sandbag construction, surrounded by an 
apron of barbed wire, and being situated on the reverse 
slope, it was not under direct observation by the enemy. 
Inside were what we then called ‘ dug-outs,’ though they 
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were little more than splinter-proof shelters, built up of 
sandbags, and not dug down at all. There was one true 
dug-out, which housed our machine gun; this was so 
arranged as to provide cross fire, in conjunction with the 
gun in S.P.5, roughly 1000 yards away, on our left. 

‘‘T was then a very raw and inexperienced officer 
indeed, but I was full of pride when my Platoon was 
detailed for duty, in S.P.4. Instead of being at the beck 
and call of my superiors, a mere machine for the purpose 
of carrying out orders, I found myself the commander of 
a fort. My Platoon began to look like a whole army, and 
I felt like a second Napoleon, only waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to show my military genius. Everything in that 
narrow sandbag ring was under my sole command ! Beside 
my men, I had my own ammunition store, my own rations 
and my own tank of drinking-water. I half hoped that 
we might be attacked. I imagined the grey hordes 
pouring over the brow of the hill blissfully unconscious of 
the fate in store for them. Suddenly, they would find 
themselves checked by an impregnable fortress known as 
S.P.4. I saw myself giving fire orders to my Platoon, 
while the machine gun mowed the enemy down, in swathes, 
from below. Presently they would waver, then break 
hurriedly, and retreat over the ground thickly covered 
with corpses. An alternative vision showed S.P.4 sur- 
rounded, cut off from all hope of relief, gallantly holding 
out to the last man and the last cartridge. It was all very 
glorious—in imagination! The reality was less exciting, 
and resolved itself into routine work of a most monotonous 
description. 

‘* However, our existence was not entirely passive. On 
the roof of my (so called) dug-out was a rifle battery 
composed of four fixed rifles, which were sighted on to some 
cross-roads at the back of Messines, and which were fired 
every ten minutes night and day. These rifles were laid 
by the machine gunners, who were supposed to be well up 
in the mysteries of indirect fire. 

‘*In addition to this work of aggression, we had an 
ingenious machine-gun mounting, for anti-aircraft purposes, 
contrived out of an old wheel. The gun was mounted 
vertically on the hub, and the gunner lay on his back on 
the wheel. A second man fed the belt to the gun, and a 
third swung the wheel into a convenient position for firing. 
Nearly every morning a Hun aeroplane came sailing over 
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the line, and the fun began. Sometimes the gun at S.P.5 
would join in, and we would wait breathlessly for a lucky 
shot to take effect, but nothing of the sort ever happened. 
Whether our reception was too much for the Hun, or 
whether his orders were to proceed as far as our lines and 
no farther, is uncertain, but after a time, he would turn 
tail and disappear into his own country, and we would 
pride ourselves on having scared him away. 

‘* Life in S.P.4 was gloriously lazy. The weather was 
perfect, the enemy was most peaceful, and there was little 
to do but lie on one’s back and smoke, or write long 
imaginative letters home. There was only one thing to 
disturb the perfect serenity of our lives. We lived in 
awful apprehension of a visit from the Brigadier. At that 
time a brigadier was to me a very awe-inspiring person 
indeed. He represented Nemesis in a brass hat. He was 
like some people’s idea of The Almighty .. . a terrible 
being whose chief delight was to catch wretched mortals 
tripping. The officer from whom I took over—TI fancy it 
was Magrane, but I am not sure—warned me about the 
visits of the Brigadier. His great ideas, I was told, were 
‘cleanliness first,’ and next, to see how long the garrison 
took to ‘stand to.’ 

‘“* I made my preparations accordingly. 

“In S.P.4 the men were permitted to remove their 
equipment during the day, for the sake of greater comfort. 

is, in the ordinary way, meant delay in ‘ standing to,’ 
as the equipments were piled one on top of another in 
corners, and required much separating and untangling 
before they could be got into. I therefore had pegs 
driven into the sandbags, at a convenient height, and 
each man had orders to hang his equipment up in such a 
way that he could slip his arms into it at a moment’s 
notice. I then posted a sentry with orders to warn me 
directly anything in the nature of a ‘ brass hat’ came in 
sight. As soon as the alarm was given the men were to 
sit about, casually, in the immediate vicinity of their own 
kits, and, at the sound of the whistle, they had only to slip 
their arms into the braces and take up their positions on the 
fire-step. I rehearsed this, once or twice, until all went 
smoothly, then waited for the dread moment to come. 

** Later in the day, the sentry gave the alarm, the men 
took up their stations as arranged, and I went with a 
beating heart to meet the Brigadier. I saluted nervously 
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and followed him in his tour of inspection. He examined 
every detail of the post, asked me questions about the 
rifle battery, the stock of ammunition, and my orders in 
case of an alarm. Next, he found a burnt match-stick on 
the floor of the trench, and gave me a lecture on clean- 
liness in the lines. On the whole, things were going pretty 
well. Finally came the anticipated order. 

‘* * How long does it take you to stand to?’ he asked. 

‘* * Not long, sir,’ I replied. 

“* *Cive the alarm, and let me see!’ 

“*I blew my whistle. Like a flash each man sprang to 
his equipment, and, before the sound had died away, 
every man was at his post. There was not a hitch ! 

‘“The Brigadier made no comment, but I thought I 
noticed a suspicion of a twinkle in his eye. Did he suspect 
that it was not an altogether spontaneous performance ? 
I had my doubts.” 


The rule then obtaining in this sector was four days in 
the line and four days “‘ rest ’’ at Bulford Camp, the “ rest ”’ 
being saved from monotony by the provision of working 

arties, the visits of inspecting Generals and other diversions. 
Notwithstanding this and owing to the beginning of an 
improvement in the weather, there were happy days in 
camp. An account of the sleeping huts is available :— 


‘** About 25 ft. by 15 ft. by 18 ft. (middle height), all of 
new timber, tarred without, untouched within. It has 
four windows, those on the German side being blocked up. 
Our valises lie In two rows, five in each row, with bedding 
of straw underneath, clean, dry, and warm. Behind my 
valise, on the wall, hangs my little mirror, my web 
equipment, revolver and haversack, on a high ledge my 
boot brushes and shaving things, and my pack is my pillow. 
I sit on my valise, writing on the top of a biscuit tin. 
Behind is Howard-Smith, whose valise is as untidy as the 
end of the world, reading a battered novel. Dickens is 
opposite, asleep. ... 

‘* The Mess Room is just the same as the room we are in, 
but about three times as big; there is some die-hard 
furniture taken from a ruined farmhouse close by; a 
stove; some R.E. material spread as wallpaper, and an 
oil lamp suspended in the middle. The men are in much 
the same huts as ourselves, except that their huts are floor 
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and roof, with no walls between them, and they are tightly 
packed rather than spread out. . . . In the morning, by 
way of a bath, we step out into the open as God made us, 
save for the canvas shoes added by Messrs. Freeman, Hardy 
and Willis; the batmen, good and true, throw canvas 
bucketfuls of water at us, if the rain is not enough, and then 
we step back again into the huts.” 


With constant alternation the historian’s material refers 
from camp to trenches. That was the life, IN and OUT. 
** An odd life,” says a letter-writer, “‘ and the trenches are 
not always the worst part of it.” The incident of “‘ stand- 
ing to”’ may be mentioned here while we are still at the 
beginning of things. Later on, it became too familiar, too 
trite, to call for notice :—‘‘ We rose at 4 a.m. this morning, 
those of us who hadn’t been working, and stood to arms 
at daybreak—always an eerie sight. Quiet, unkempt, 
silently moving men im sleeping-caps and coats, standing 
with their rifles on the parapet in the breaking light; a 
spasmodic interchange of rifle fire, increasing into quite a 
brisk repartee at the crucial moment, which is, I suppose, 
DAWN. Then a quietness almost sullen; rifle cleaning and 
inspection, a retiring to further snatches of sleep or morning 
toilet, and ever the first frizzle of the breakfast bacon. .. .” 

And the detail, from another point of view, of about the 
same time of day :—“‘ Only a very short letter this evening, 
as I’m feeling rather short of sleep. Didn’t get much of 
it last night, as we were on the midnight-to-four-o’clock 
shift, and it was too noisy, before and after that, for any 
useful purpose. I’m particularly fit and well at the 
moment, but rather cold and very sleepy. I only had 
four hours in the last forty-eight, and I see my way to 
stealing five more now. . . . The night is the restless and 
uncertain time, because presumably things will happen 
then, or just about then, if there are things to happen. 
The flares lend rather a sinister aspect to everything. 
The working parties, trapesing about invisible, are also a 
disturbing element. In short, you never feel quite happy 
sitting still, and yet when you walk about there is nothing 
to do or see. Shelling, however, is the real curse of the 
business, and they are doing it now. . . . I think we hate 
our own artillery for starting the business, almost as much 
as we hate theirs.” 

As the weather improved, an enormous amount of work 
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was expended on bettering the trenches and conditions 
generally. Summer drawing on, it was found possible to 
deepen the trenches which had hitherto been waterlogged, 
and consequently to reduce the height of the breastworks. 
The wild grass in No Man’s Land, neglected since the 
beginning of trench warfare, offered easy cover for possible 
enemy patrols, who could thus creep quite close up to us 
without detection. This had all to be cleared, and the 
existing system of wiring improved and enlarged. ‘‘ Chevauzx 
de frise,” states the C.Q.’s note, coldly and callously, “‘ were 
carried up to the front line, and, under cover of night, 
placed in front of the breastworks.” The details were as 
follows :— 


** Since I last wrote to you my time has been almost 
exclusively devoted to that particularly offensive animal, 
the cheval de frise. Of the many unpleasant things one 
may meet on a dark night, in these parts, this is quite the 
worst. It has four long wooden legs, two at each end; 
crossed, damn them! It measures anything from ten to 
thirty feet in length, and consists almost entirely of barbed 
wire. It is only the pleasing thought of the annoyance it 
will cause to any Germans who step across from over the 
way to call upon us, that enables us to bear with it while 
we convey it from its nest to the trench and finally over 
the parapet into the open beyond. During this period it 
displays, what no doubt it supposes to be its charm, an 
affectionate, clinging mood. To every telephone wire, 
clothes line, pole, prop, sandbag or person within reach it 
attaches itself tenaciously, and (if only, Charles, you would 
keep these letters of mine to yourself) I could entertain 
you for an hour with the language in which Joe Bailey, 
Jim Perry, Harry Hughes, and one Bolter, address it.” 
(Real men, very real men, these, under assumed names. 
All is known about them at Tipton !) 

‘* The other night I was assisting the operations of these 
stalwarts of mine in front of the parapet, where dead silence 
is enjoined and observed, lest star-shells, searchlights, 
bullets, shrapnel, high explosive, hand-grenades, rifle- 
grenades and what-not ensue, when feelings reached a 
crisis. The last bit of barbed wire broke the back of the 
camel, and a score of sentries, listening in the night for the 
slightest sound, were startled by a ‘ voice without ’ saying 
in tones rather louder than those of ordinary conversation : 
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‘’Oo are yer ketchin’ at? I ain’t no bloomin’ Bosch!’ 
My sympathies were so much with the speaker, that I 
could but forgive him his sin and his imprudence, even 
while we lay with beating hearts upon the ground, waiting 
for the sequel. . . .” 


The following is a deseription of a working party engaged 
on the joining up of a lacuna in the line. It will seem 
much like the working party previously described, but the 
sense of iteration will not be misplaced :— 


** We turn off across the field, pausing at the same old 
farm to pick up our materials—posts, hurdles, wire and 
floorboards. The way is across the upward slope, with 
rifles cracking intermittently and sounding, by reason of 
the echo probably, as if they had been loosed off just behind 
your ear. Now and then a bullet passes reasonably near, 
whistling contentedly and not unattractively |! Phe-ee-ee- 
u-u-ew ! 

** There is a communication trench, a long one, used by 
day, but not, as yet, by night. We are making it better 
every week. A double file of overladen men moving 
slowly, and cursing softly, as they fall into holes, or upon 
mounds. Only the last fifty yards or so are really 
dangerous, and then the risk is mainly stray bullets. We 
put down the material, pick up shovels and move along 
the trench. The job is to make a new trench, where there 
is a gap—a place where you would be shot fifteen times a 
minute if you showed your nose by day. There the work 
goes on in the open, the men standing upright and working 
away under the stars, to the occasional accompaniment of 
a rifle shot. You can see the flash before you hear the 
crack, and just before the bullet goes by, if it is a near one. 
Always there is the illumination of distant flares. Some- 
times a flare is sent up right over us and we are down like 
lightning ; just about time, too, for there follows a burst of 
rapid fire over us. The feeling produced is mostly irrita- 
tion at being held up, and everyone is ready to believe, on 
the evidence of the shortest pause, that it is all over... . 

‘** Back along the trenches, a winding passage between 
two high walls of sandbags. At each corner stands a 
sentry, and below him sit little groups of men. If you 
stand quite still you can hear the always continuous 
rumble of war—the snoring of the men all along the line. 
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“* If you lift the curtain of the dug-out you see the sleepers 
by candlelight, stretched on the floor in brown blankets, in 
all positions. In an officer’s dug-out you will always see a 
man in a waterproof and a woollen cap, very wide awake 
and invariably smoking. The one thing he is never without 
is a mass of unsealed letters, which he is censoring for the 
next post; the inevitable candle, the same old equipment, 
haversack and braces, revolver and waterbottle, hanging 
on the sandbag wall or from the corrugated roof. The 
floorboards make it all look very clean.” 


Of the same position by day, and after the work was com- 
pleted, he writes: ‘‘ Woke, after sleeping from 7.80 a.m. 
till 11 a.m., to discover the most perfect day of the year. 
It is like sitting in a shallow sand quarry of great length, 
and only wants little railway lines, instead of the duck- 
boards, to complete the illusion. There is nothing between 
us and the horizon, looking away from the Germans, 
except a flat turnip field and a distant haggard spire. All 
is brown mud and clay, picks, shovels, cocoa-coloured water 
and endless sandbags, khaki-mudded soldiermen and bright 
sunshine. An occasional shell overhead, ‘ dealing death 
grimly,’ some ass has said, but in reality making the devil 
of a noise, costing a lot of money, and doing no one much 
harm or good.”’ 

The situation, in the trenches and immediately behind 
them, was much complicated by that wire fiend, Lieut. 
P. J. Slater; that is, old “‘ Pip Jock ’’ the signalman. We 
may quote his letter of April 11th, 1915, not only to add 
details to the picture but also to show that even when he 
was writing he was thinking of telephone wires! He is 
describing “‘ Souvenir Farm ”’ : — 


“We took over from the 5th S.S.R. on Tuesday for 
four days, and the 6th went back to Bulford Camp last 
night. Ihave stayed on till over to-night myself, to finish 
off some new telephone wiring. 

*‘ Imagine first of all the Hut Camp, then a two-mile 
walk to the village where the Brewery Baths are. Then 
three miles more, past one or two inhabited farms. Then 
all houses we pass are empty—shelled at some time or 
other. Then a completely ruined village (Wulverghem). 
Up a lane to the right is our Battalion Headquarters, a 
farm with three good rooms left. One is the kitchen with 
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about twenty wires leading into it, and contains our 
Battalion ’phone, and an ‘exchange’ with lines to the 
battalions on our right and left, and to our other exchange, 
in a small ‘strong post’ half a mile from Headquarters. 
Going on through the village we reach Souvenir Farm, 
where are kept all trench stores—floor-boards, braziers, 
hurdles, loophole plates, canvas. 

“In front to the eastward stretches a low ridge. The 
main road goes on past the farm up the ridge. On the left 
at the top is a tumbledown cabaret used as an Artillery 
O.P. You reach the upper floor by an old staircase and lie 
flat on the floor. The beam over your head is chawed up 
with snipers’ bullets. From here you can see the whole of 
our section. . . . All the wires are in a terrible mess, and 
we have had a busy time tapping old wires and following 
them up. We found one farm cellar behind with many 
wires leading into it, bearing labels of long-departed units. 
It feels like dipping into the past of centuries to wander 
about behind the lines over the old trenches and cables and 
ruined farmhouses. These were Headquarters, billets and 
dressing stations during the autumn and winter fighting. 

“* Have just discovered some fine rhubarb in the vicarage 
eben and covered it up for a week or so. Plenty of 

omeless fowl about, and heaps of eggs. . . .” 


The first officer casualty was Lieut. F. L. Steward, shot 
through both thighs while engaged on night work such as 
has been described above. He was in charge of a party in 
the open, was brought in to 10) trench, and was carried 
thence to No. 8 Casualty Clearing Hospital at Bailleul, 
with serious wounds that gave him great trouble and 
recurring anxiety for many years afterwards. 

Before the Battalion took up its first tour of duty in the 
trenches, a change had taken place in the command of the 
Staffordshire Brigade owing to the illness of Brigadier- 
General Bromilow. Brigadier-General E. Feethan, C.B., 
who had commanded a Battalion of the Berkshire 
Regiment at Neuve Chapelle, assumed command of the 
Brigade, and retained it until June, 1916, when he too was 
invalided home for a time. 


CHAPTER V 


WULVERGHEM: APRIL-JUNE, 1915 


** Last night there was a terrific to-do in the left distance: tre- 
mendous artillery bombardment, and, following, hea rifle fire. 
It was all very short and very sharp; who was doing it, we don’t 
know, but we long to hear all about it.”” (Eztract from a letter.) 


In these early days it was our good fortune to be rather 
thereabouts than there when the big engagements took place. 
The above extract referred, though we didn’t know it for a 
long time afterwards, to the first outbursts of the second 
battle of Ypres, and the affair of “‘ Hill 60.”” The first we 
heard of it was a copy telegram, passed to Company Com- 
manders (as so many other things, great and small were 
passed) “‘ for their information,” to the effect that there 
would be alarms and excursions on our left, some distance 
away, at the hour of evening. We were invited not to be 
hysterical about it, but at the same time to be prepared 
for contingencies. As a fact, we thought little enough 
about it, and working parties in No Man’s Land were 
detailed for work as usual. As these were on the point 
of assembling, “‘ a burst of noise broke out away to our 
left flank, which developed into a continuous thunder of 
guns, lasting about twenty minutes. This naturally 
produced a feeling of nervousness in the trenches opposite, 
the Germans sending up streams of flares, to see if we were 
attacking. The ‘“‘ Skipper” wisely decided to postpone 
our wiring operations. About 11 p.m. we thought we 
detected enemy patrols out in the open, and we fired on 
the spot where we supposed they were. We were then 
informed, for the first time, that Lieut. Collison was 
somewhere in that direction with a reconnoitring party. 
Later, it transpired that he was nowhere in our direction, 
SO we made up a party of our own to go out and see what 
we had hit. We crept out, with great care, through the 
wire and jam tins and mud, found nothing and returned.” 

That is a faithful account of the impressions caused by 
the blowing up of Hill 60, the little British enterprise 
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which served as unsolicited preface for the great German 
effort. We were asking ourselves all this time, “ why on 
earth the enemy didn’t break through a line so thinly held 
and so unsupported?” And we went on asking, during 
the following weeks, while the attempt was actually being 
made, within our hearing and within our view. Not 
until some days after the beginning of it did we realise that 
a great German offensive was in progress. After the 
“* Hill 60”? outburst we had been offici y informed that 
“‘our offensive has been entirely successful, and though 
all ranks must always be alert, there is no further need to 
be anxious.” Some of us had even written home to this 
effect :—‘* We have had news that last night’s battle on our 
left was successful. It seemed so short, and the news came 
oe so quickly, that we dared to hope for a while 
that this is the beginning of the end, and that the damned 
war will be over sooner than supposed. .. .”’ But slowly 
this foolish illusion and hope faded. Reports of enemy 
activity began to come through officially, and to judge by the 
sounds of battle and the reflections of ubiquitous fires on the 
night sky, we could well believe they were not exaggerated. 
But even so, there was nothing for it but to live our own 
life while we could, let what might be happening on Hill 60. 
Our own business with that Hill was to come later ! 


“There is a red-faced corporal of middle age in my 
Platoon,”’ runs a letter, “‘ who always has an indignant 
expression in his large sad eyes, and appears to be on the 
verge of passionate tears. On Saturday night I set him 
on to repairing the top of the parapet, meaning him to do 
it from the inside and not noticing that he went about it 
from outside. At 2 a.m. all was silent and dark and 
apparently still, but my Captain, believing that he heard 
Germans working opposite us, ordered a volley from the 
bay to the right of my corporal’s, which I watched from 
the corner of that bay, next where the corporal was 
working. Suddenly the volley rang out, and as suddenly 
ceased. Then from the darkness without, in ordinary 
tones and great indignation, I heard, ‘’Oo the ’ell are yer 
firing at?” and slowly and laboriously clambering, the 
fat corporal appeared. . .. They are fine fellows and 
we love them all.” 


This statement is elaborated in a later letter, written by 
a Londoner strayed among Staffordshire men: “ Talking 
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about men, I really am surprised to find what a magnificent 
type the Black Country man is! Quick, wise, efficient, 
‘ as strong as the ox and as brave as the lion,’ with perfectly 
charming manners hidden away down below, but readily 
available when he has got to know you. I do not look to 
meet a finer, and he leaves my dear Cockney nowhere. 
They all have such seeing eyes too, such a sense of pro- 
portion! They are very rarely wrong in seeing what there 
is to be seen, and putting the proper importance on what 
they have seen. I doubt if there are better men in the 
field than the best half-dozen of my Platoon.” 

Thus nights “alive with romance and _ destructive 
business : no animus, no one disliking anyone else, as far as 
one can feel. Two or three farms are burning on the 
horizon, and are casting a red glow into the sky. It has 
just poured with rain, and the relief sentries have 
shown a shocking but human tendency to creep into 
dug-outs until pulled out. Gordon has just been round 
my lot, and meeting me, pointed out how wrong everything 
is. I forget why ... We witnessed a most exciting event 
this afternoon—an English aeroplane brought down to 
within fifty feet of earth, on the German side of the 
trenches, just as he was crossing the line. He barely 
managed to flutter across, the German infantry being too 
surprised at the unusual sight of a machine so close to 
their heads to shoot, or anyway to shoot usefully. We 
loosed off every round we’d got at the Germans, to keep 
them down. And so our man came across and seemed to 
be going to hit our heads. He disappeared, rising slightly 
but not much, making no doubt for H.Q. We gave him 
a proper cheer! In two hours we shall be relieved, and 
I trust in five, we shall all be asleep in our little Wolsey 
valises. .. .” 

Digging a new H.Q. reserve line on occasions, with an 
interruption of shelling, a hundred or two of the smaller 
sort and a dozen or so of the bigger fraternity; bathing 
in brewery vats at Neuve Eglise; not over-strenuous 
parades and instructions; and now, the noise and rumours 
of big battles at Ypres; such was the manner of our 
‘“‘resting!’? We lost our first officer, killed during a 
rest; Lieut. L. C. B. Joynson, universally liked, was, 
to our horror, killed upon the instant, while practising 
bombing. ‘‘ He had been in our camp” (from Brigade 
Hars., where he temporarily was) “‘ that morning, and had 
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been telling Gordon that he quite understood the work 
and thought that, with reasonable care, there was little 
danger in the bombs. . . . In the event, he had apparently 
left the detonator in a grenade, and had proceeded, in 
demonstrating, to tap it. It exploded in his hands, 
causing frightful injuries, and his immediate death. Joynson 
had joined the Battalion in 1908 on the formation of the 
Territorial Force, and had served in “B” Company. 
On formation of double companies he was transferred to 
“* A,”’ becoming senior subaltern and a particularly efficient 
officer, especially at his drill. He was buried at Neuve 
Eglise, in the presence of the Brigadier, the officers of the 
Battalion and the men of his Platoon.” 

In these days was the beginning of gas—a weapon of 
offence so familiar in the later days of the war; then a 
portent so surprising and amazing. It is not ours to 
describe the horrors of its introduction; we did but see 
the victims, arriving or lying at the Casualty Clearing 
Stations. We felt the instant reverberations of the 
development of this terrible weapon, but, by the grace of 
Heaven, always on the lighter side. Amateur preventatives 
and remedies and cures came out by mail. Elementary 
gas masks were tied about us, and daily replaced by 
improved editions. The C.O., washing himself, half- 
stripped, on a first morning out of the trenches, was greeted 
by the Brigadier come to call, with merciless vituperation 
“Where in the name of all that was soldierly was his 
gas mask?” It was even rumoured that Gordon, also 
found in open sin, was for actual punishment! One 
thought, and spoke, and dreamt, and argued and con- 
spired about nothing but GAS for days on end, until we 
aa our peculiar GAS affair in our own trenches 
at last. 

It will be recalled that the first gas attack had been 
launched on April 22nd, during the course of this ‘‘ Second 
battle of Ypres,’’ but that the engagement had not 
developed far enough south to involve our Brigade in 
any definite operations. When the first gas was projected 
we were, in fact, in rest camp. We were ordered to stand 
to, and were supplied with emergency rations with a view 
to a possible move, suddenly, northwards. But at this 
time we were not involved in the gas-clouds themselves. 
Our present concern in the matter, though alarming at 
the moment, is not an unpleasant reminiscence :— 
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“My DEAR CHARLES,—No doubt you are feeling that 
it is just about time I had a battle for you. Very well then. 

“‘ The most important feature in our daily routine, next 
the tinned meat-and-vegetable ration, is the possibility 
of poisonous gas. You have already heard of that ration, 
a choice mixture of cooked meat, vegetable and gravy, 
which is eaten cold by the lazy soldier, hot by the indus- 
triously luxurious, but without the gravy by the cautious 
dyspeptic. So much for that. Of the gas you have 
heard much, but you cannot have heard as much as we 
have. Ever since it first spread itself, our life has been 
one long lesson, theoretical and practical, as to how to be 
prepared for, to avoid, to neutralise, to cough up, but in 
particular to be prepared for, the revolting clouds of vapour. 
We have been lectured so incessantly and remorselessly 
on the subject that every member of the audience always 
knows what word to expect next, and is never disappointed. 
We have had Chlorine Parades, and Bromide Parades 
ad tnfinitum. We wear respirators attached to all parts 
of our person and equipment and are suddenly ordered 
to fit them on at the most unusual and uncomfortable 
moments. With all this, and more, what wonder that the 
thought of gas lies as heavily on our minds as the meat- 
and-vegetable ration (if eaten hot with gravy) lies on the 
consumer’s chest ? 

“It had been, on the whole, a peaceful evening in the 
trenches. We had shot a few hundred pounds’ worth of 
ammunition at each other, but neither side had shown any 
real animosity or malice. Such of us as were entitled, 
retired at midnight to rest in our handsomely furnished 
apartments, to seen off our copious dinner, and the less 
lucky ones remained at the parapet, with their rifles and 
toothpicks. 

““ It appears that a sentry to our left had been diligently 
watching at his post, when he felt himself being overcome 
inside. He is quite certain he saw the gas approaching, 
but is not very exact with his details. With one supreme 
effort he managed to shout the fateful word ‘GAS!’ as 
per order, and then collapsed. Down the line came that 
word, starting in a whisper, ending in a yell. We heard 
the call repeated in every possible tone; surprise, indig- 
nation, amusement, interrogation, curiosity, incredulity, 
interesting-information, command; or, as who should say, 
‘We have been told to shout GAS when anybody else 
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shouts GAS, so we now shout GAS, but without prejudice, 
and accepting no personal responsibility in the matter.’ A 

rivate was heard to say (Howard Smith’s famous batman, 

eene), ‘I say, Len, is it all correct about this gas they 
are talking of?’ Of one thing I was certain, as I shook 
off sleep, whoever I was, and wherever I might be, the 
leading topic of the instant was undoubtedly GAS. All 
else was a mélée of men gagging themselves and each other 
with their hands, and apparently working the bolts of their 
rifles in rapid fire, with their feet. 

*‘ Besides the purely personal precautions, there were 
a hundred measures to be taken, and a hundred men to take 
them. The darkness was no obstacle or brake. In less 
than no time the man with the ammonia pump had sprayed 
the parapets and all things sprayable with his powerful 
lotion, and had got an incidental pint of it down the back 
of his section commander, with whom, by a curious coinci- 
dence, he had not been on speaking terms the previous 
day. Within the same period our Company-Sergeant- 
Major had ‘ crimed ’ seven privates for breathing in through 
the mouth and out through the nose instead of in through 
the nose and out through the mouth. The Adjutant was 
heard, by those next to him, whispering thickly through 
his respirator, * Fix respirators: One, one two!...’ 
Only one man remained ineffective, our quaint sanitary 
man. Hanging at a sergeant’s heels he kept imploring 
with pathetic insistence: ‘Wot bin I to do, mister?’ 
Notwithstanding the corporal who ate all the wool of his 
respirator in his excitement, or the ‘ old soldier’ who was 
caught ‘sleeping light,’ and spent the pericd of pande- 
monium methodically searching for his socks, or the machine- 
gun officer who ‘ refused to fire his something machine gun 
till he something-well saw something something to fire at,’ 
it was a magnificent to-do and an overwhelming victory. 
Don’t be led to doubt things by the mere facts: (a) that 
individual accounts only ripened fully at a later time; men 
who were at the time sceptical themselves having since 
recalled elaborate and convincing details of black, rolling 
clouds and pungent smells; (6) that the wind was, as it 
happened, in the wrong direction. And do not be too ready 
to sympathise with my Incorrigible, who shouted across 
the open, at the first lull, ‘ Put another shilling in the meter, 
Allemand!’ Of course it was a real gas attack, nipped in 
the bud. Even if it is admitted that the original alarmist 
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(the sentry to our left) had that very night dined most well 
and most unwisely on meat-and-vegetable ration, hot 
with gravy, what on earth has that got todo withit? .. .” 

‘There is a devil of a row going on as I write,” runs 
a letter at this time, “the results of it I suppose we shall 
hear in due course. Battle is indeed being waged these 
days. . . . One morning we hear Hill 60 is lost; another 
that it is recovered, and so on. And they still keep on at 
it. . . . We see that The Times gives an account of a visit 
to a hospital, to see the effects of the gas. This must be 
the emergency place at ”» (Bailleul), “‘and the 
R.A.M.C. Colonel referred to, as having seen all the sights 
in South Africa, but none as revolting as this, is probably 
Dent. We have discovered in our lot an expert chemist, 
who went there yesterday to buy us some materials to 
counter the effect, but got into the wrong place. He got 
in with the Big Man of the medical world, was at once 
spotted by him, as knowing something; was taken into 
his confidence and returned with enough stuff to soak the 
respirators of the whole battalion by way of a present from 
the Big Man... .”’ 

‘“* Just had a birthday lunch with Law, Page, Sankey, 
Howard-Smith, Adam. Cold pheasant, which lacked 
flavour as a pheasant, but served excellently as a cold 
chicken, and being the first poultry we’ve tasted these 
two months or more. Shortbread, washed down with a 
bottle of Benedictine, produced (from his machine gun?) 
by one Harold Page, in honour of the occasion. We sat 
over it long and comfortably, and agreed it was the best 
meal we had yet hadin France.”’ (The letter was written 
on May 9th, in the trenches.) ‘‘ And then a wonderful 
and cheering sight. A German ’plane comes over just as 
we finish sitting over our meal; looks at us; takes no notice 
of our silly rifle fire at it, and turns half left to go about 
and get home to tea. Suddenly we are aware (but the 
German ’plane isn’t) of an English ’plane coming up smartly 
from behind. First thing the German ’plane knows is 
that he is being shot at from above. We see it is too far 
above, and so does the Englishman, who does a sharp 
spiral, and is on the German’s back in no time, and in 
this case there are no two ways about it. We see the 
German drop stone dead, and the English fellow ascend 
again, do a bit of scouting round (while he is there) and 
then go home again. Whether or no there was any 
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advantage or value gained we don’t know, of course, but 
the sight cheered us up noend. . . .”’ 


The same letter refers to artillery: ‘‘ It is said to be de 
Satge’s lot who are now behind us. Our ‘folding pocket 
artillery ’’ is Sankey’s witty comparison of them with the 
stuff behind the Germans oP site. It must be great fun 
for gunners, but we get a P the back-answer; at least 
Parkes does. This trench gets perhaps the least, but quite 
enough to go on with. It is doing it now, but it will 
be over in ten minutes or so, I expect, and let us hope that 
that will be to-day’s ration. It rained hard all last night 
and was very dark and eerie; to-day is burning hot. We 
are having just about every sort of weather. ...” There 
follows a reference to casualties. ‘‘ There has just been a 
call for stretcher-bearers, and we went along to look. The 
sight, as usual, revolted one against the folly of war. A 
pity some of the safe people at home, who are so devilish 
free with their readiness to ‘ shed the country’s blood,’ 
cannot come and see it happening. We have had only a 
few casualties to date, about ten killed and forty wounded.” 


The first officer to die in the trenches was 2nd Lieut. 
N. W. Bostock, killed by shell fire. He was apparently 
going along the “‘ Diagonal ” trench and entering a dug- 
out when he was hit. He was found there, dead, by his 
batman. The shell appeared to have been fired at short 
range. Bostock joined the battalion at the outbreak of 
war, having lived in Wolverhampton for some years. He 
was a most capable officer, and had been particularly useful 
in organising the work from Souvenir Farm. He had just 
compiled some notes, from that experience, on the working 
of fatigues. He had only just been sent up again to rejoin 
““C ” Company, owing to the shortage of officers. 

As a boy he had been in the famous choir of St. George’s 
and had sung at the Diamond Jubilee of H.M. Queen 
Victoria. He was twenty-eight years old. “I buried 
him,”’ writes the C.O., “‘ at St. Quentin Cabaret, at 6 p.m. 
to-day, June 12th.” 

Other less drastic, but very disconcerting “ casualties ”’ 
were: Major T. E. Lowe, Major T. E. Barnett (old pillars 
of the Battalion), and Captain P. D. Barlow (only a little 
less senior, and famous for his ‘‘ word of command ’’), 
all three of whom were compelled to relinquish their 
commands temporarily or altogether by reason of health. 
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Their names, locally, are a sufficient measure of their 
services to the Battalion, who did not care to let them go. 
And in June, Gordon, the Adjutant, left us. The C.O.’s 
summary of him may be repeated : “* He did the 6th South 
Staffords an invaluable service, at the greatest crisis of the 
Battalion’s history,” and supplemented by the statement of 
his career, which we were to read later upon his being killed 
in action: ‘“ Brig.-Gen. Charles William Eric Gordon. 
The Black Watch. pi Commission October 1899. 
South African Cam Great War, three times 
mentioned in despate E Bievet Lieutenant-Colonel for 
distinguished services. con inted Temporary Brigadier- 
General, September 1916. P Killed, Ju ly 1917.” With 
these changes Law became second in eon Lewis 
(the senior), Thursfield, Adam and Parkes Company 
Commanders. Collison became Adjutant, as he remained 
till he was later killed in action. 

Passages from letters home show the general situation 
of the Battalion, as felt by us in France. ‘* You will have 
heard all the good news, which we had this morning. 
mile forward at Ypres, a mile at Armentiéres, and, as we 
hear, much the same along the whole of the French line. ... 
By the time this arrives, Italy will have come in. I don’t 
suppose America will do so yet. We have received orders 
to the effect that much depends on present operations 
(which sounds healthy), and as their effect would be nil 
if we didn’t hold on as men have held on at Ypres, we are 
confidently expected to hold on, even if attacked by 
superior numbers and gas. ...” ‘‘ No more news to-day, 
except we hear that our account of things was slightly 
exaggerated in mileage, but not in effect. We are all 
moving our trenches one sector up the line, for some 
reason or other. To-morrow, we go down to rest again, 
but for the future, one of our four days and nights is lost 
to us, since one of the companies at rest now becomes a 
company in reserve near by the firing line. . . . The 
Germans opposite have just stuck up a notice with some- 
thing about the Lusttanta on it, but we couldn’t see exactly 
what. It was very odd to see the lifeless sandbags opposite 
suddenly showing signs of life. . . . There is now an almost 
continuous roar of battle. . . . Our sister Battalion has 
a new Adjutant, who has earlier fought all over this ground. 
He says he can’t help admiring our improvement of these 
trenches. We have now a regular supply of Perrier water, 
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a great luxury. We get much more clever at our ablutions 
in the trenches, having a tub to do them in, and starting from 
nil in the matter of clothes. We shall be caught doing them 
one day. . . . There seem to be far fewer guns trained 
on us nowadays; one of their smaller shells, to which they 
have limited themselves the last day or two, has just 
wounded six men, and hundreds of the big shells have 
come over without harming anyone.” 

The business was rapidly becoming routine and even 
monotonous, varied only by the weather. The night is the 
time best remembered. The trudging and slithering along. 
muddy tracks, partly boarded and partly not, from bay to 
bay; pausing to stand by the sentry, gaze into the black 
night, and help him in his endless task of keeping awake 
by talking to him; turning into the mess dug-out for half 
an hour or so, to hold desultory conversation with whoever 
else might be there, and then turning out again to do the 
round once more. The demand begins to change from 
winter supplies (cocoa a very familiar one) to summer 
ones. The transition is, in fact, a quick one, and heat by 
day becomes the substitute for wet by night, and before 
we know it we are into a pretty hot summer. With use, 
we begin to think less intently of the business of war, 
and to think a little more of the amenities of ordinary life 
with a view to reproducing a few of them in our daily 
round. A never-to-be-forgotten instance is the sight of a 
notorious batman trundling up a perambulator (discovered 
in a ruined farmhouse) to the trenches; the batman 
wearing that trench cap which always suggested the rat- 
catcher, and the perambulator containing a large and 
portly barrel of cider. But there were features of the 
situation, apart from the hostilities of the people over the 
way, which were anything but amenities, notably large 
numbers of dead animals in front and behind the trenches ; 
the carcases of horses, cows, sheep, pigs, and nearly every 
farmyard animal, in varying stages of decay. They were 
dreaded by everyone who had the misfortune to come into 
contact with them, especially on patrol, as Magrane once 
learnt, to his cost, when, upon a German flare being 
suddenly sent up, he threw himself down on what he thought 
was the earth, but was in fact, or had been, a dead cow ! 

A letter of May 28rd refers to Howard-Smith’s first 
wound, a bullet grazing his knee-cap while he was out on 
a working party. 
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It was at this time that the Russian efforts were reported 
to be reviving, and that the masses at home were becoming 
aware of the object of the German offensive—Calais. 
British casualty lists were noticeably full of Territorial 
casualties, and always there is evident a desire to see the 
‘*“K ” Army maturing in France. On June Ist there came 
up to trenches with us, for instruction, a service battalion 
of our teacher’s regiment, the Rifle Brigade; and a cap- 
tured German prisoner delighted us by asking of his 
interrogator the name of our Battalion ; “‘ fiends incarnate,” 
he is reported to have said. The R.B. were duly informed ! 

A further description may be permitted of the farm- 
house, Souvenir Farm, just behind the line and now become 
the depét of the company in reserve: “* We are sitting 
in a farmhouse at the moment; all the slates are off the 
roof, and most of the roof is off itself. Windows and doors 
at the back are stuffed with sandbags. Bullets rattle 
on the back wall. This morning shells are bursting round 
about, but the most noticeable thing is the men in shirt- 
sleeves, very hot and struggling with large pieces of timber 
and gangs of petrol tins used for water. Our beds may 
be but mattresses on the floor, but they are box-spring 
mattresses, if you will believe me.” 

Dickens was badly hit on the night of June 9th, on the 
way up to the trenches, but in spite of having always 
protested that his very first skin-wound would be his 
excuse for hurrying home, he now refused to go back even 
to hospital. He had eventually to be fetched out of the 
trenches! This tour proved, indeed, to be a bad one 
zy Sa for casualties—mostly from well-placed H.E. 
shells. 

Letters home begin to reflect the prevalent anxiety as to 
the British supply in this respect. They also voice the 
growing uneasiness of the allies, as to the staying powers 
of Russia. Generally speaking, just as the Expeditionary 
Force had gone merrily into battle in 1914; had suffered 
and was holding on anxiously, if tenaciously, when our 
fresh territorial battalions came to their succour at the 
end of February 1915; so there were now the first signs 
of strain on us “ Terriers ”’ holding the thin line until the 
arrival of “‘ K’s ”’ armies. 

Before closing this chapter, upon our move to Hill 60, 
we may perhaps take a parting look at this, the scheme of 
our first war operations :— 


‘* A’? Company H.Q. 


WULVERGHEM : 
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“* My DEAR CHARLES,—It is now 2 a.m., an hour which 
I hope never to meet again when this business is ended. 
The rifles have quietened down, and both sides have 
abandoned, temporarily, the bellicose for the comatose 
attitude. I have just been leaning over the parapet 
contemplating in the moonlight that turnip field which 
separates us from our learned friends opposite, and is, 
in fact, an integral part of that thick black line of your 
newspaper maps, always so important looking, but so 
‘approximate only.’ If turnip fields were capable of 
emotion this one would be filled with pride at the moment. 
For generations it has been unnoticed and insignificant ; 
its own tenant-farmer may have been aware of its existence, 
but no one else ever knew or cared about it. And now 
there are thousands of us whose whole attention, anxiety, 
enthusiasms, hopes and fears are concentrated on nothing 
else. It is sacred ground, on no account to be trodden 
on hardly, or even to be looked at by day; and even in the 
dead of the night only to be crept over with the utmost 
diffidence and respect. We have sat on our respective 
edges of it for weeks, never taking our periscopes off it, 
and reporting as a matter of suspicion the growth of every 

lant in it. And at the old broken farm-cart which stands 
in the middle of it, we have shot a hundred times (and so, 
no doubt, have they) as at a bold but crafty assailant. 

‘* Yesterday afternoon this field resumed, for a moment, 
its normal use. It was the time of the after-lunch siesta. 
Things were as peaceful and capable of looking after 
themselves as things can be in war. The sun shone and no 
sounds were heard. Suddenly the air was rent by the 
splutter of five rounds rapid from the left of our trench. 
From my dug-out I heard with grave anxiety the firing 
being taken up by my own company; I was out and to 
the parapet just in time to see the hare fall to the rifles 
of the company on our right. The man who has just 
skipped out into the forbidden field to recover the game is, 
I take it, some retriever ? 

‘‘Qur predominant feeling is one of intense curiosit 
as to what exactly is happening behind those black-and- 
white sandbags over the way. Are the Germans at this 
moment paraded there, being harangued by their officers 
before attack? Or are ninety per cent. of them asleep, 
and the other ten per cent. unmistakably yawning? Does 
that spiral of blue smoke ascending to the sunny heavens 
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indicate a deadly gas preparation or the warming up of a 
tinned lunch? Are there ten thousand Germans there 
or ten? Are there, we ask testily, after long periods of 
inactivity, are there any Germans there at all? One of 
my men writes naively to his sweetheart : ‘ There’s millions 
of Germans here, but they’s all behind bags.’ On the other 
hand, Lieut. Tolley ” (this was Collison) ‘“‘ whose dashing 
spirits demand an attack, contends that the whole line 
opposing us has been deserted by the soldiery and is now 
held by a caretaker and his wife, the caretaker doing the 
occasional shooting, while his wife sends up the flares. 

““, . . They are now starting this artillery business at 
night, which is really rather tiresome of them. You may 
imagine how one lot of guns, not knowing where the other 
lot 1s, gets tired of looking. There is, however, the day’s 
ration of shells to be got through; I have no doubt it is 
the same with the Germans as with ourselves, what with 
certificates, returns, and things, it is much less tiring to 
shoot away all the darned stuff than to keep it by you 
unexpended. And so the German gunners look, after a 
while, for their accustomed target, its whereabouts fixed 
and known. Churches, houses, windmills, and the like are 
everywhere limited, and hereabouts have all been used up 
long ago; but there is one target always there. That 
target is US... .” 


On Saturday, June 19th, the Battalion marched from 
the Wulverghem sector for the last time, leaving at the 
cross-roads near St. Quentin Farm the graves of twenty-six 
of its dead. The number of its wounded was, to date, 
sixty. Before it took final leave of this area, General 
Sir Charles Ferguson, commanding the Second Army Corps, 
addressed the Battalion and praised in very high terms the 
work done by the whole Division during its ten weeks’ 
occupation of this part of the line. He added that the 
Division would only be lent to the Second Army, under 
General Plumer, for a few weeks, and would then return 
to its present site of operations. This pleasant prophecy 
was never fulfilled, but was often recalled with feelings 
of amusement during the bitter trials of the Ypres salient 
which were to follow. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE SALIENT: SANCTUARY WOOD AND HILL 60 


‘** Have you ever coped with the problem of spending a night in 
a flooded meadow, endeavouring to find consolation in the fact that 
it is at any rate not as bad as it will be in a couple of hours’ time? 
There is nothing to do about it: you must just lie down and go to 
sleep. If you stay outside your valise you will catch your death 
of cold; if you get inside your valise a lot of rain will get inside 
with you. . . . The men, as usual, meet the situation with irrelevant 
song, and the next morning, or the next morning after that, you 
wake up to find there are no such things as rain and colds. I like 
this view of the situation at the time of writing, because the sun 
happens to be shining; at the time itself, however, Tecan to remember 
that an air of disapproval prevailed. 

‘** IT have just been up to look at our new trench. My Company 
is in luck; of the two trenches it was to defend to-morrow, one has 
ceased to exist to-day. This appears to be a habit, for when I 
suggest to the present caretaker that it should be rebuilt, he begs 
to inform me that the trench has been rebuilt . . . twice daily for 
the last month or so.”’ 


Tue Battalion marched from Neuve Eglise on June 25th, 
1915, leaving the sector which it had occupied for the 
best part of three months. It arrived at Ouderdom at 
12.80 a.m. early upon a hot morning and in a heavy 
thunderstorm. The transport went a little wrong. Alto- 
gether a cheerless night for weary marchers! However... 

The damnabilities of Hill 60 and the Ypres Salient 
generally are now too well known even to those who never 
suffered them to need recalling here. The former is no 
remarkable hill for peace purposes: a ridge some fifty 
feet high and some two hundred and fifty yards long. As 
a point for observation over that malicious and malignant 
‘* salient,” its capture was apparently worth fighting for, 
and its retention worth suffering for. In the period above 
reviewed, it had changed hands many times. When we 
arrived there it was partly recovered by the enemy. The 
names to be recalled are Zillebeke, as to the area generally ; 
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Sanctuary Wood, and the Railway cutting; in our rear, 
Maple Copse. 
The dispositions in front of Sanctuary Wood were :— 


‘* A”? Company: Trenches 5 and 6 held by two platoons, 
with two platoons in support. 

‘*B”’ Company: Trenches 7 and 8 held by two platoons, 
with two platoons in support... 

‘“C” Company, less 14 platoons, in strong posts in 
Sanctuary Wood. 

‘‘“D” Company, and 1} platoons “‘C” Company, in 
reserve in Maple Copse. 


The tour of six days was not a pleasant one; the 
trenches were in a bad condition and needed a lot of 
work. Moreover, Sanctuary Wood and Maple Copse were 
far from savoury places, due to the nauseating smells and 
the continuous shelling by German heavy guns. 

Again Pip Jock Slater of the International Telephone 
Company, Unlimited, wrote a letter, after reading which, 
no man can have any doubts left as to what the whole 
area was like. 


**T did not put anything about our new place in my 
other letters as I wanted to give it a letter to itself. How 
many men, I wonder, have now written their first impres- 
sion of Ypres? The first thing to strike you is the enor- 
mous number of troops around you. Here, if anywhere, 

ou feel that the War is really being fought in England. 
n neighbouring fields are battalions of three or four 
different Divisions. All around are boards pointing to 
every sort of headquarters, Corps, Division, R.E., Artillery 
Supplies, and the bivouacs of well-known line regiments 
that one has thought long cut up—the same name indeed, 
but probably hardly a man there who came over last 
August. In every bivouac are shelter trenches, for, 
although we are many miles behind the line here, if ever 
a hostile aeroplane were to spot our ‘ bivvy’ we should 
be shelled right away. 

‘‘ This happened to a field near by, while we were last 
up the line, and the tale runs that our cobbler and tailor 
(who, of course, remain with the transport and stores) did 
not eat bread nor drink wine till a substantial dug-out 
had been built next their ‘ Shops.’ 

““The march to the trenches is far different to our 
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night walk at the last place. We have ten miles to go, 
with full pack and to-morrow’s rations. Many of the 
men carry the contents of all their latest parcels. We 
start after tea, following a broad sandy track—a road 
that is marked on no map, but cutting straight through 
the cornfields. The place is full of these tracks, for which 
a@ map is no guide. The enemy gunners have long ago 
made the roads too unsafe for bodies of troops. We rest 
in a field a few miles behind and wait for darkness. Then 
on over the canal, passing by carefully masked guns in 
every hedge. Every now and then a shell falls away 
over in Ypres, followed by a clatter of tiles. We are in 
Indian file now, constantly ‘ concertinaing’ and always 
tripping over telephone wires. Another far-off bang, a 
long-drawn whistle, and a whizz-bang thuds into the 
ground a yard or two off. It is only another ‘dud,’ for- 
tunately. A great many German shells are duds now; 
sad for the Belgian farmer after the War ! 

“About a mile behind the firing line we get into a 
communication trench, and then the trouble begins. First 
your feet get mixed up with one telephone wire; then 
another knocks your cap off; next someone gets his rifle 
mixed up in one; then another catches him across the 
back. Wires and wires everywhere. As fast as a wire is 
poled up, or pegged down, it gets loose again. We take 
about one and a half hours to cover the three-quarters of 
a mile, as another battalion is sticking in front of us; 
and then we get mixed up with a battalion just relieved 
and coming down. The trench stops, and we come to a 
wood. Mysterious figures meet us. ‘ Is that the 6th South 
Staffs?’ ‘Is the O.C. there?’ ‘This way, sir; we had 
to move our headquarters this evening; crumped out of 
Sanctuary Wood. Colonel’s dug-out blown up just after 
he left. We've had to take the new dressing-station dug- 
out in Maple Copse for Headquarters for the present.’ 
Guides from the Battalion we are relieving take off each 
Company as it arrives, up to the firing line and supports. 
The last party to come up is taken to log-and-mud dug-outs 
in the Copse. This party is in ‘ reserve’ and has to do all 
the carrying for the remainder in the trenches. No man is 
ever allowed to go back on an errand from the trenches, or 
we should never be certain of the strength of our garrisons. 

‘Then the work of the night begins. Some eight 
petrol tins of water have to be taken up, together with 
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the various stores, indented for the previous day; also 
2,000 sandbags, planks and quartering, nails, ammunition, 
corrugated iron, barbed wire, staples, stakes, starlights, 
canvas, and the hundred other things that our trenches 
swallow up nightly, as sand drinks water. 

“‘ All these things are dropped by the transport every 
night at the ‘ dump,’ a spot by a track some thousand yards 
or more behind the line. To-morrow night there will be 
rations for 800 men in addition, making a full night’s work. 

“Then there are the wounded to evacuate. A low log 
hut in one of the little woods is the battalion M.O.’s 
‘dressing station.’ Here all wounded are first brought, 
and their dressings made fast by the light of a couple of 
candles. These must serve, unless the case is a bad one, 
until the patient reaches a base hospital, or perhaps 
England. The light cases go down on the transport 
limbers, the more serious are carried some distance to 
where the motor or horse ambulance has come up. 

‘“‘ The stretcher-bearers are busy to-night; with so many 
men on the move, two or three have been hit by stray 
bullets. Also the enemy are still sending an occasional 
‘crump’ into one of the little woods, though most of 
them are harmless, and only the bits come whistling through 
the trees. Those of us near a dug-out quickly bob inside 
while they pass. . .. At last morning comes, and the 
reserve Company settle down to sleep until breakfast, 
after their journeys up to the trenches with the stores. 

‘“* Both we and the Germans have dropped all thoughts 
of a quiet life in these parts. When we first came out, 
artillery fired between the hours of 12 and 1 p.m. and 
4 and 5 p.m. and then retired to lunch and tea respec- 
tively. Now odd whizz-bangs, crumps, etc., arrive at odd 
hours, in ones, twos, threes, and fours. At 5.20 a.m. four 
crumps arrive in quick succession; at 5.50 another four; 
at 6.20 four again. Now we know where we are. Our 
friends have returned for once to their old habits, and 
with true German precision they continue their time-table 
throughout the day. After an hour or so’s careful observa- 
tion, we find the four guns of this battery seem to be. 
pointing at the same four places. In each salvo of four 
we find one comes into the field outside, one on, or near 
our path to the trenches, one by the telephone hut, and 
one by the mess hut. We make the necessary arrange- 
ments, change our position a little, and pass the day with 
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no casualties, except for one shell, which drops short and 
lands at the door of our stretcher-bearers’ dug-out. Two 
of them are asleep and merely have their feet and legs a 
bit cut about. One sitting up has his hands to his face 
just in time, and gets them badly cut about. The doctor’s 
place is close by, so there is no trouble. I am writing 
about ‘ The Moated Grange S.P.,’ in Sanctuary Wood. 

‘Here is a sight I saw from an artillery observation 
station, which I struck while following a telephone wire. 
A bend in the lines gave a telescope view of the back of 
the German trenches—a couple of Boches with pick and 
shovel, and in our trenches, fifteen yards off, a man peace- 
fully examining his shirt for the ‘ enemy.’ 

‘““ My chief impressions of the Ypres line are woods full 
of shell-scratched trees, long huts, rotting sandbags, smells, 
flies, old rifles and equipment, tins, the smell of chloride 
of lime, very deep fire trenches, the tired whisper of 
approaching crumps, everywhere the great untidiness and 
wastefulness of the Army, the fearsome echoing of a 
bombardment in the woods, little ‘ grocery-box ’ crosses 
to French and English, countless telephone wires, innumer- 
able fallen-in dug-outs, and above all that feeling which 
one used sometimes to have in the old buildings and 
quads at the ’Varsity, of being on the scene of ‘ Great 
Days done.’ ”’ 


On the night of July 11th we were relieved by the 
6th Sherwood Foresters, and proceeded to our bivouacs 
at Ouderdom, where we spent six days before taking over 
the line in front of Hill 60. There our dispositions were :— 


““A” Company: the Cutting and Trench 88. 
““D ” Company: Trench 89. 
“B” Company: 40 and 40a. 
“C” Company: 41 and 41a. 


An extract from the C.O.’s diary states :— 


“* 20/7 /15.—Went round trenches with Law. We started 
at 88 and over to 89, 40, 41, 41a. The trenches are very 
close to the German lines—in places not twenty-five yards 
away, while the listening posts are only four yards apart. 
Seventy yards in front of us is Hill 60, and we are really 
= the bottom of it, the Germans being just on top of the 
slope. 
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‘* 21/7/15.—The Brigadier and Colonel Game (the new 
G.S.O.I.) called—also Capt. Hyland, commanding 171 Coy. 
R.E., which is the tunnelling Company, employed here in 
mining—and he explained the work which had been done— 
and his plans. Went up to 88 and examined the sap 
there. A whizz-bang had just previously knocked in part 
of the trench, and some more came while we were there. 
Discussed best means of retaliation. Brigadier suggested 
employing 9°2 guns on to Hill 60—withdrawing the gar- 
rison of 88—also the use of trench mortars (which we do 
not possess !). Then went round the other trenches. The 
trench named ‘ Support’ in 88 is to be made into a fire 
trench. In 40 or 41 Brigadier criticised the trenches for 
not having the platforms correct, and pointed out that this 
work should be seen to before any other work of any kind 
was undertaken. Also we must be responsible for cleansing 
the trenches—remove old tins, etc. (even if we have not put 
them there). Then examined the R.E. sap and proposed 
continuation of it to link up the next section, but it was 
not settled what was to be done. Back at 5 p.m. In 
evening seven officers—five from 8th South Staffords— 
came for a twenty-four hours’ tour, one being Burnett, a 
son of Capt. Burnett, the Chief Constable at Wolver- 
hampton. They had dinner with us, and went up to the 
trenches at night. 

“* 22/7/15.—Knight came up in the morning to go 
through programme of work, as the 5th North now relieve 
us in the trenches in place of the 5th South. Went round 
with him, and we had been informed by the Mining Officer 
that it would be necessary to fire a ‘ Camouflet,’ 4.e. a 
charge of explosive, at the German galleries which were 
near to the crater just outside 88; while we were up in 
the trenches it took place, but nothing was noticeable 
except a slight trembling of the ground. Hyland called 
later and said that he hoped they had stopped the work, 
but could not definitely say—nor what damage had been 
done. There is always the chance of 88 being blown up. 

** 28/7/15.—In morning went up with Law to the two 
strong points we hold close to the ravine—the first occupied - 
by Finnis with fifty men. It seemed to be quite safe, 
and was in good order; then went with Finnis to the 
second, a few hundred yards away—we did not appear to 
be within view, but had hardly got there before a heavy 
“crump’ was fired, and fell a few yards short of us; a 
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second came a very short time after, and fell right into 
the S.P. within ten yards or so of where Law and I were. 
It made a terrific noise and slightly wounded two men, 
but we luckily escaped. Just after we got out of the 
place two more crumps arrived.” 


During the first tour in this sector two officers and 
thirty-five other ranks were wounded and two men killed. 
There can be no disguising the fact that it was a thoroughly 
depressing affair, to which only time and the healthy 
mind in the healthy body could accustom one. “I have 
nothing to write on and nowhere to write,” runs a first 
letter. ‘‘ This is just a deep, cramped trench and nothing 
more; no dug-outs, no shade and nothing at all, except 
an endless supply of large shells always arriving. I wonder 
if there is any limit to the discomforts of which life is 
capable? It looks as if it was going to rain to-night; 
that at any rate will lay the flies and provide me with a 
drop of something to wash in. . . .”’ 

And later, ‘“‘I feel more cheerful about the situation 
after a wash in half a pint of water, procured from some- 
where or other for his Company by the incomparable 
Billy Lewis. As a result of the shelling, my bit of trench 
has got cut off again from the Company’s sector, and has 
become a separate command. We’ve got an excellent 
melon for lunch, which brightens things up a bit. But 
this is all rather a nerve-racking affair, and we shall be 
glad when the tour is over. Things come over so suddenly, 
and make such a noise when they arrive. Billy Lewis 
had a large one quite close to him this morning, as he 
was doing his rounds; but he profited by the depth of 
the communication trench, he tells me, and it all passed 
off nicely. (A small but effective one arrived here, just 
at the word ‘nicely.’) I suppose there will be two more 
or so, and then half an hour’s peace again. . . . There’s 
the second, damn it; and here’s the third, but not quite 
so near. You simply have to sit and wait for the devils, 
but the first of the series is always the worst. And here’s 
a fourth, by way of postscript! I expect they will now 
go on doing this all day, because we put in a lot of work 
last night, and that always seems to try their temper. I 
suppose they are not as bad as a bullet, but there comes 
a time when you'd prefer the short sharp snap to this 
sudden bang in your very midst. And, hell take it, there’s 
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a fifth and a sixth! ... It appears to be over now, for 
the moment, and the next incident is the arrival of the 
Brigadier—an outspoken soldier with a brusque manner, 
which he probably doesn’t mean, but as honest as they 
are made, and with little or none of the red-hat business 
about him. He evidently believes in sharing the risks we 
run. When he has soundly rated a man for taking a 
glimpse over the parapet, he climbs up and does it 
himself.” 

The worst of the situation was probably due to the fact 
that the Battalion was occupying trenches only recently 
constructed, and adapted as fire trenches. They were sited 
more by necessity than by choice, and devoid of any 
amenity whatever, save that of being holes in which to 
avoid whizz-bangs. These seemed to come from a distance 
of about a hundred yards—whatever the exact range was, 
it was probably as short as it could be made in trench 
warfare. For six continuous days of appalling heat, tor- 
mented by drought and plague of flies, we were ex- 
periencing the results of being a close target for vicious 
enemy field-gunners, themselves comfortably ensconced, and 
liberally supplied. Some consolation was afforded from 
time to time by the deafening reports of our own heavies, 
said to be “naval armour-piercing,” in the adjoining 
enemy’s midst; but this pleasure was but illusory and 
short-lived, since the Germans never allowed their infantry 
to be much punished, without doubly and quickly punish- 
ing ours. To a detached strategist this may sound reason- 
able and interesting, but to us it was, to put it lightly, 
irksome. It can be deliberately stated that officers and 
men, men and officers, may have felt their nerves jangled 
and rattled at this time, but they in no way ceased to be 
amused and, to themselves at any rate, amusing. It is 
not perhaps invidious to single out, as a most remarkable 
and obviously irrepressible humourist at this time becoming 
thoroughly established, Lieut. Mander, an officer whose 
career with the battalion was the longest and not the 
least glorious. Many years (or as it seemed then, many 
years) after, a brother officer in the battalion, who at this 
time shared the contagion of Mander’s high spirits, had 
drifted to Army Headquarters, and there, in a discussion 
of minor operations of the nastier sort, he heard Mander’s 
name mentioned as the raid-expert. The mention was 
not insignificant or meaningless: it was as between horny 
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old colonels of the General Staff, who probably knew 
nothing of our humorist personally, but who were aware 
of his special uses, by authoritative reports, and were 
then discussing the best application of them to a present 
need for intelligence data. The C.O. as such, and the 
adamantine ‘‘ Quack’ Adam, as his Company Commander, 
Collison as Adjutant, and even, it was said among us, the 
Brigadier, for all his pugnacity, were hard put to it, on 
occasions, to suppress their sense of humour in order to 
maintain their control of him. He was well backed by 
his peers and accomplices, Dickins, Graham, and Magrane ; 
and he was not at his worst in concerto with Harold Page, 
no new trifler with the serious matters of military régime. 
It only remains, in this context, to recall the large, 
gallant, and loose-limbed Howard-Smith, and the picture 
(to those who experienced the real thing) is complete of 
the more openly boisterous element of the mess, as then 
constituted. 

‘* Rests ’? were at first almost as bad as the tours of 
duty in the trenches. Very heavy rains made life in the 
meadow very difficult, and there were nights when the 
weather was so formidable that even the men’s ingeniously- 
contrived and well-constructed bivouacs afforded no pro- 
tection against water which crept in underneath, even if 
it failed to come through at the top. ‘“‘ One’s men are in 
worse plight even than oneself; but last night, when the 
limit of misery seemed to be reached in the drenching 
downpour, and dismal groans (playfully emphasised) were 
coming from the bivouacs, one fellow set us all laughing 
by giving the most remarkable and life-like imitation of a 
duck quacking as it happily took to its favourite element. 
I had never heard it before; I fancy the man was artist 
enough to have saved his star turn for the appropriate 
moment. If so, he was well rewarded: no jest was ever | 
found more timely or better received. The place was a 
sheet of water, and most of us were well init! And as if 
life was not hard enough already, they fetched us up at 
4.80 a.m. to come and dig. ...’’ Not the least evil of 
these conditions was the endless way we had to march to, 
and from the trenches—to, and from fatigues. A testi- 
monial is due to our late Quartermaster for the faithful 
provision of abundant tea at half-way; though how we 
can ever have drunk that appalling sweetened syrup and 
enjoyed it, now passes comprehension. 

¥ 
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But one gets used to things, or improves them. Life, 
even in the Ypres salient, eventually became just tolerable. 
At any rate, no one went mad or mutinied. Ypres, a 
tragic sight, was explored. Civilised meals were found to 
be procurable near by, and some pleasant riding parties 
were enjoyed. We made our fatigues as little fatiguin 
as possible. “‘We have just taken beer (beer!) an 
biscuits at a grocer’s shop outside the city of Ypres. It 
was at one of the few shops still standing in the street. 
It was even hit again yesterday, the roof being deranged 
by a shell. While we were there, there was a small boy 
on the roof, re-arranging the slates, and throwing down 
the useless ones into the street, not much caring whether 
they hit anyone or not. That was surely the business of 
the people underneath! However, they too didn’t seem 
to care much—how can one care about such things now- 
adays? So all was well. When we had finished our beer, 
the good patronne refused to take payment: ‘I am so 
happy to be alive!’ she said. That was nice! The effect 
was somewhat marred by the R.E. officer murmuring that, 
in this case, he would rather like another glass. And now 
we, that is Dickins and I, are sitting on a pile of sand- 
bags, 5,000 of them, empty, sleeping it off, while the 
men work at a pleasant half-pressure. There are shells 
about, but not very near. Shells have to be right there, 
so to speak, to deserve even passing attention in these 
days.” 

There was any amount of variation, at any rate, and we 
never seemed to occupy the same actual stretch of line 
for a long time. To us it seemed that we were being used 
to clean up the whole place, in instalments, for our lazier 
fellows. The movement, however, was mostly local, the 
system of defence being constantly altered in accordance 
with the constant changes on our flanks. The system of 
reliefs was re-arranged to consist of six days in trenches, 
six in support, six in trenches and six at rest. 

Our firing line actually crossed the railway, our Battalion 
Headquarters were let into the side of the cutting, and 
our station in support was in dug-outs in the embankment. 
Shall we ever forget that dilapidated single-line track, 
suggestive of a better past long lost; of a time of peace, 
far, far away; and as tiresome to walk upon at night as 
it was dangerous by day? Lieut. Ashford has reported 
upon it as follows :— 
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‘“How WE REPAIRED THE RaILway To HI 60. 


‘“* Hill 60 was not a convenient place. Among other 
minor disadvantages was the fact that it was isolated. 
The nearest station was Zillebeke, and the train service 
was distinctly bad. There were no trains at all. Strictly 
speaking, there was not even a line. The permanent way 
lacked even permanence. Instead of rails there was a 
jumble of huge skates with turned-up runners, and a 
large number of ‘’oles’ which one was constantly being 
exhorted to ‘mind... .’ Yet this railway was obviously 
the means of communication between Hill 60 and the 
point where the horse transport dumped its loads, just 
south-east of Ypres. As everything, including water, 
had to be carried from this point, and as carrying could 
only be done after dark, and even then was not too safe 
a job, the inadequacy of the train service was very 
inconvenient indeed. 

““ It was decided to remedy the deficiency, and, in the 
absence of Sir Eric Geddes, I was detailed for the job. 
At that time I was living in ‘The Railway Dug-outs,’ 
which, being scratched out of the embankment itself, had 
the advantage of being near my work. 

“The railway ran almost in a straight line to Hill 60. 
It passed along the embankment above our heads, ran 
through the charred ruins of Zillebeke, became a cutting 
near Larch Wood, and ended suddenly at a sandbag barrier 
which linked the Hill 60 trenches on the left with ‘ the 
Dump’ on the right. For obvious reasons, this was then 
the terminus ! 

““It was not altogether a healthy railway to work on. 
All through the night, bullets from machine guns and 
rifles spattered along and across it, striking sparks when 
they hit the rails and flicking overhead with annoying 
as ida especially where in the neighbourhood of 

illebeke there was a gentle curve. On three sides of us 
the Verey lights kept up a constant firework display. 

“* We surveyed the line, noting the positions of the worst 

ps, and keeping our eyes open for materials. Near 

illebeke station, a little trolley such as is used by navvies 
lay in the hedge, wheels, axles, and all complete. Half- 
buried at various spots along the track were heaps of 
spare rails of divers lengths, and piles of sleepers; and in 
a small shed which remained almost intact on the platform 
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of Zillebeke station, under a pile of torn uniforms, caps, 
equipment, damaged rifles and other flotsam and jetsam 
of war, both French and English, we discovered a useful 
set of navvies’ tools. There were crowbars, spanners, 
shovels, picks, everything we needed. Later, among the 
ruins of the station, we even found a second trolley. 

‘“* All the work had to be done by night, and it was 
good, hard, back-aching toil. First, the twisted rails and 
shattered sleepers had to be removed, the holes filled in, 
fresh sleepers laid, spare rails of the right length carried 
from the nearest heap to the scene of operations and fixed 
in position. The carrying was, perhaps, the hardest part 
of the work. To save this labour, we first repaired the 
breaches nearest to our trolley. Then we pushed the 
trolley to the dump of spare rails, loaded it up and 
pushed it to the next breach, repairing in front of us as we 
went along. The rails, unlike the rails used in England, 
are not fixed in ‘chairs,’ but are flanged at the base, 
and screwed to the sleepers with large square-headed 
SCreWs. 

‘** One night as we were working near Zillebeke we heard 
@ carrying party passing along below the embankment on 
our left, on their way up to the trenches on Hill 60. 
Suddenly they halted and, hearing voices and sounds of 
confusion, I climbed down the embankment to investigate. 
I found that the officer in command, poor Pearson, had 
been shot through the lungs by a stray bullet. The bullet, 
after passing through his chest, had passed through another 
man’s arm and finally lodged in a third man’s leg. Pearson 
was alive and conscious, but was breathing with great 
difficulty, and, I feared, was done for. We got him on to 
a stretcher, bound up his wound, and sent him back to 
the dressing station. I confess I never expected to see 
him again. However, in a surprisingly short time he was 
out in France once more, only to meet his death, with 
Howard-Smith, on the Vimy Ridge. 

‘Before my work on the railway was completed, my 
company returned to the trenches, but within a very few 
nights, a faint rumbling heralded the arrival of the first 
‘ Hill 60 Express,’ heavily laden with petrol cans of water, 
boxes of rations, R.E. stores, and other necessaries. There- 
after half a dozen men each night got through the labour 
which had formerly needed a company. 

‘*Soon the passenger service was opened, and, having 
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been knocked out by trench fever, I was among the first 
batch of passengers, with a ticket to England.” 


The C.O.’s diary over this period at the end of July 
1915 tells a story of strenuous efforts by day and night 
over every portion of the sector to improve the defences. 
Casualties were constantly occurring, even though no 
attack by ourselves or the enemy was involved. But it 
is correct, if curious, to state that less was suffered in 
casualties from the organised bombardments than from 
the incidental bullets and shells of the ‘‘ quiet intervals.” 
Of the attacks on our left, British and enemy included, it 
may be mentioned in passing that a very severe mauling 
was received by our good friends the 8th Rifle Brigade, 
who had been in our trenches at Wulverghem for instruc- 
tional purposes. 

The severity of the narrative may be relieved by the 
formerly published account of our troubles. A single shell 
burst, which was dealt with in detail i in order to justify a 
calculated opinion as to the enemy’s method of conducting 
his daily “* Hate ” :— 


6¢ 


- A dozen shells had already burst in our area, 
and we had not complained. It is a little attention which 
the enemy is used to paying us of an evening, and upon 
which we have come to look as a special perquisite, claim- 
ing that Trench No has the most adequate shell 
service in the neighbourhood. As usual I had retired into 
my newly constructed dug-out to dress for dinner, and 
while so doing to re-arrange my home, making a place for 
everything and putting everything in its place. When 
your floor, walls and ceiling are naked earth, there need 

e no limit to the tidiness of your home. If, for instance, 
there is no place for your stud, you take a jack-knife and 
carve a niche in the wall, and you have recess for officer’s 
stud, one, complete. 

‘“ At the passage of the twelfth shell I had housed 
everything, and I should have gone out, assuming the 
danger to be past, had it not occurred to me that I had 
omitted to provide accommodation for myself. I was 
moulding the floor to fit that peculiar thing the human 
body, when black darkness, accompanied by a lot of red 
light, smoke, earth, stones, hot metal and pieces of my 
own waterproof arrived: the noisiest arrival I can recollect. 
In the débris only one thing was visible, a sheet of a current 
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journal showing the heavy-leaded legend, ‘ What ts High 
aplosive ? ” 

“I was extremely annoyed and anxious immediately to 
inform the responsible person how surprised I was at the 
attitude he had seen fit to adopt. In calmer contem- 
plation, I convinced myself that what had happened was 
probably something after this manner :— 

‘“A long way behind the German firing line and in 
comfortable ease and security there would be three people, 
Major von Thingummy, O.C. the howitzer battery; Lieut. 
Fritz and Sub-officer 9999, one of the strong, silent sort, 
with an undue sense of his own importance. The Major, 
fat and spectacled, would be sitting at his dug-out door, 
reading his evening paper and cursing himself for ever 
having invested his money in the Hamburg-Amerika line. 
The sub-officer would be polishing his buttons preparatory 
to firing his salvoes; Fritz would be fussing round the 
guns generally, preventing the men doing their work. At 
5.55 p.m. precisely, Fritz and the sub-officer would fall in 
by the right, dress by the left and march some few paces 
to the Major’s dug-out; dress by the right, salute by the 
left, stand to attention and await orders. The Major, 
finishing the last page of his newspaper, would turn over 
the leaves and start again at the beginning, a way that 
soldiers at the front have with their newspapers. 

“‘ After an interval, ‘How many rounds shall we fire 
to-night, sir?’ Fritz would ask deferentially. The Major 
would go on reading; Fritz would clear his throat; the 
sub-officer would stand to more attention than ever. 
‘How many rounds shall we fire to-night, sir?’ Fritz 
would repeat, in a slightly louder voice. 

*** No, thank you. ... Yes, please,’ the Major would 
say inconsequently, not taking his eyes off his paper. 
There would be a tense pause. Eventually the Major 
would put his paper across his knees and, closing his eyes, 
would settle himself down to his pre-prandial nap. Fritz 
and the sub-officer would stand it as long as they could, 
but when the Major began to snore, their patience would 
give out and, saluting very ironically and dressing neither 
by the right nor the left, they would depart to do their 
firing on their own. Looking very solemn and fierce about 
it, they would loose off their dozen rounds, doing no more 
harm, if they did but know it, than to inflict a nasty gash 
on a not very important sandbag. 
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‘*The noise of the firing would wake the Major, who 
would summon Fritz and the sub-officer to him. ‘ By the 
way, he would say, ‘is it not about time for our evenin 
splash? You had better let off the guns ... not that 
believe we ever hit anything, but war is war and we must 
be Frightful.’ 

‘¢* The guns have been fired, sir,’ Fritz would say. 

‘** Then fire them again, my lad.’ 

‘** * But we have fired twelve rounds, sir, and have scored 
several direct hits.’ 

‘¢* Then make it a baker’s dozen, and give them another 
for luck,’ the Major would say, starting once more on the 
evening news and smiling outwardly, though inwardly a 
little tired of Fritz and the sub-officer and their direct 


S. 

‘* And thus, because (but only because) orders are orders, 
Fritz and the sub-officer would go away, stuff a shell 
hastily into one of the guns, let it off without taking any 
aim at all . . . and that would be the shell about which I 
am making all this fuss ! ” 


Of life in the support position, that is, in the dug- 
outs under the railway embankment described in Lieut. 
Ashford’s despatch, it is recorded that it was “ troglo- 
dytic.”” We arrived there for our first visit in sheets of 
rain, but as a letter states: ‘‘ Rain doesn’t seem to matter 
nowadays. It has to be borne, like everything else. 
In our sleeping-room on the first night we had a mouse, 
a rat, a dog, a goat, and some frogs all at one time, and 
we took it in turns to get up and chase them out, as they 
returned from time to time. Really, I don’t think there 
is anything left, except ice, to contend with here. No 
bullets arrive thus far; small shells call daily.”” We had, 
however, our diversions : one, a particularly exciting battle 
between aeroplanes high above our heads, which was long- 
drawn and uncertain, but ended in the rout of the Germans 
and the plunging of one of their machines in flames to 
the ground. The C.O. and some officers watched this 
through glasses, and, even so, disputed the assertion of 
the men who, watching with the naked eye, swore to it 
that they saw the pilot drop from the burning plane. A 
subsequent report proved this observation to be perfectly 
correct. The incident goes to confirm a previous appre- 
ciation of the wonderful eyesight of our men. Another 
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diversion, which many of us will not forget, was the 
shelling by the enemy heavies of large buildings, at Trans- 
port Farm and ake wen Corner, some two hundred yards 
off our dug-outs and on the other side of the road. The 
buildings were empty and the shelling was useless; but 
the amusing spectacle was that of three cyclist orderlies 
plugging along the cobbled, pitted, road, in full kit, 
carrying rifles even, and always pursued by bursting shells 
following them methodically, as in a nightmare. Cycling 
is a pastime just tolerable in the right clothes on a cool 
day; but if the cyclist be cycling, fully weighted, on a 
broken road missing in parts, on a hot July day, and 
with shells bursting ever nearer and louder behind him, 
the pleasure is with the audience. Poor fellows, how we 
laughed at them ! 

The picture of Railway Dug-outs given above may be 
completed by reference to the pond near the eastern end 
of our dug-outs, in the cool waters of which the men were 
wont, during lulls in the whizz-banging, to bathe them- 
selves, and even attempt the pleasures of fishing! Many 
a fish must owe its life to the sudden arrival of a German 
shell, and the necessary withdrawal of the fisherman. 

From these support dug-outs we went back into the 
line and, after six days there, moved back to Ouderdom to 
‘* rest.” 


‘With the men you will be glad to hear that all is still 
well, They have, however, relapsed into their old habit 
of digging, night and day. Sometimes it is ten men with 
ten spades, sometimes a hundred, with fifty picks and 
fifty shovels. This has inspired my platoon poet to a 
further effort :— 


If all the troops with all the tools 
Should dig for half a year, 

‘Do you suppose,’ the Colonel asked, 
‘That we should then be clear? ’ 

‘I doubt it,’ said the Adjutant, 
Knowing the Brigadier. 


To our temporary advantage in the gain of a few days 
extra rest, time-tables were upset by the British counter- 
offensive measures, now increasing as the enemy effort 
showed signs of diminishing, and our own strength of 
developing, both in men and munitions. On August 9th 
we moved into dug-outs at Kruiestraat to be divisional 
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reserve to the counter-attack launched by the 6th Division 
north of Menin Road—a measure which eventually suc- 
ceeded in re-capturing more ground than had been ceded 
by the 14th Division under the severe stress of the German 
‘* flame ” attack. 

We had witnessed this terrible affair from our trenches, 
some few hundred yards to the right of the brilliant burst 
of flames which heralded it. Of this second affair the 
C.O. records: ‘“ The British attack on the trenches north 
of Hooge-Menin Road began this morning with a very 
heavy bombardment. I received a message to be ready 
to move in an hour. Shortly afterwards news came from 
the Forward Observation Officer that we had captured 
our objective, that the Germans were running in disorder, 
and that our men were digging themselves in. At nine 
o’clock I received an order from the G.O.C. 6th Division 
to proceed after dinners to H28 in rear of the Chateau, 
and there to bivouac. Some time later the G.O.C. called 
and said that the attack had actually captured more 
ground than had previously been lost.” 

Our C.O. then volunteered to aid in the work of with- 
drawing the wounded, the British troops having suffered 
horribly in holding the ground gained until it could be 
consolidated. The offer was accepted, and the Battalion 
R.A.M.C. personnel, assisted by a party of four officers 
and 800 other ranks, proceeded to Maple Copse, at 10 p.m., 
to carry out the wounded from the neighbourhood of 
Sanctuary Wood. Lieut. Cresswell was in charge of this 
party, and with him were Lieutenants Slater, Langley and 
Graham. It was a confused and stirring enterprise, the 
party penetrating into the aftermath of one of the first of 
those heavily-munitioned offensives which were to become 
the fashion as the war progressed. All was confusion and 
darkness. The site was difficult to find and the wounded 
even more difficult to collect. Medical Officers, working 
away in their dug-outs, seemed to be holding on to their 
senses by sheer force of concentration on their work. 
They could afford no great guidance to the searchers. 
By some means or other a vast number of wounded were 
collected and removed, but what proportion of the whole 
is not actually known, although it 1s believed that the 
bulk were found, and dealt with. 

The party postponed its return till the last moment. 
Indeed, it remained on the site of operations longer than 
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it should have done, but was saved from the punishment 
it would have consequently received whilst crossing the 
open, by a heavy morning mist which served as well for 
protection from observation and artillery practice, as the 
cover of pitch night. The G.O.C. personally complimented 
the Battalion on this effort, and this was formally con- 
firmed by a telegram later from his Divisional Hars. 

On August 17th the Battalion moved back to the railway 
dug-outs and thence to Hill 60 again, for a further tour of 
nine days. 


CHAPTER VII 


HILL 60: AUGUST-SEPTEMBER, 1915 


** 24/8/15.—At night I went up with Law for the usual inspection 
of trenches, and met the R.E. Officer, who said that it was quite 
certain that the Germans were sapping under the trench at the corner 
of 40 and 41a. I went into the dug-out and certainly heard regular 
sounds just beneath. Later it was decided to bore down to the 
supposed sap, and this was done. In the meantime the trench was 
cleared for some distance on the right, and the machine gun was 
moved into another trench. Supports were moved up from our 
Hqrs. into the French trench. Bombers were brought up from the 
6th North as a further reserve. The night passed, and it was 
7.80 a.m. before the bore was ready. It was then fired, and blew 
up a big hole about 40 feet wide. We were in it shortly after the 
explosion. It was an exciting night, but very tiring for all.” 
(Extract from the C.O.’s diary.) 


As the business of the Battalion grew more tense, so 
there was less immediate record made of it at the time. 
We still have the C.O.’s personal diary, probably as 
detailed a record as any written by a commanding officer 
during his command, but one of the regimental annalists 
was seconded from the Battalion at about this time, and 
the number of senior officers properly belonging to the 
Battalion was constantly decreasing. The process of 
infiltration was beginning, as casualties produced blanks 
and these were filled with drafts. Moreover, novel situa- 
tions were becoming more rare, and as the unit’s fighting 
services continued, fewer letters were written, and less 
of what was written concerned itself with the now day-in 
and day-out routine of mud and blood and discomfort 
and laughter and death. Lastly, it was now becoming 
realised, as well by the unit as by Britain at large, that 
this was a war of years and the worst was yet to come. 
The reader should be prepared, therefore, for a steady 
diminution of daily news and hourly details. For some 
time yet the unit maintains its original eee but the 
metamorphosis begins, and soon the Battalion becomes a 
new composition. 

76 
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The diary of the C.O. is a detailed schedule of those 
days to which anyone, whose particular interest has been 
aroused, should not fail to make resort. To complete the 
reminiscences which this history attempts, it will be as 
well now to select certain phases of trench warfare, as 
then conducted, which have not yet been discussed herein. 
The quotation at the head of this chapter recalls one of 
the characteristic diversions of this part of the line. 
Hill 60 may fairly be described as a leading district in the 
mining industry. This has been recorded elsewhere. 


‘**'We have moved along again, and have struck a new 
joy in life. ... It was one of those quiet and osten- 
tatiously peaceful afternoons in the trenches upon which 
anything may happen anywhere, at any time, and it is 
as well to stay in your dug-out, lest it should happen to 
you. I was lying ‘at home,’ but, no callers arriving, 
and the harmonious drone of a thousand blue-bottles 
producing its inevitable effect, I was just about to enjoy 
an hour of the best, when I was aroused by a knocking 
on the floor. I am not used to being approached in this 
indirect manner, so, rather than invite the knocker in, 
I myself went out... . Being unable to obtain redress 
from my own people, I sought out an R.E. Officer, whom 
I knew to reside in our alley for no honest purpose. Most 
of the worst machinations of the devil are worked, in 
warfare, through the R.E., and I had no hesitation in 
accusing him of either having instigated his own men, 
or of having provoked the enemy’s, into this rude dis- 
turbance of my peace of mind and body from bencath. 
The R.E. Officer, a genial villain, told me all about it, 
but was not, as far as I could see, ashamed of himself. 

‘‘ It appears that there is a class of Englishman to whom 
even the present methods of trench warfare are not satis- 
fying. Whereas the average infantryman is content to 
kill hostile individuals, and the average artilleryman 
doesn’t particularly care whether he kills or not provided 
he removes landscape, these men have ae | such a 
dislike for the enemy en masse, that they must needs 
remove them en masse. Unhappily there is a class of 
Germans of the same morbid disposition, but the two 
lots have not yet come to any understanding to ‘ live and 
let live’ as amongst themselves. To pop a head over a 
parapet, have a shot, and, if there is any head remaining, 
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to pop it down again, is merely risky, and therefore is 
lacking in true frightfulness; these engineers will have 
none of it. They prefer to burrow in an ominous silence 
and get at their antagonists from below, with a thousand 
tons pressure of blasting powder. Their chief delight is 
to discover the other lot burrowing towards them with 
intent, and, approaching them with a charge, to have in 
the bowels of the earth what they are pleased to call a 
‘blow’ as opposed to the above-ground thing called a 
* show.’ 

‘* It is always possible, of course, for one of their galleries 
to join up accidentally with one of ours, although these 
passages are but four by two. In this connection my 
R.E. man told me of an experience of his, occurring on 
one of the subterranean tours of inspection of his galleries. 
What happened was this: turning a corner, he met a 
German... . That is all; is it not enough? 

‘I was having tea in his official dug-out, when he told 
me all this. He sat, all the time, smoking contentedly 
on a large tin case. Common politeness demanded that 
I should inquire as to its contents? The sound of the 
scientific name of the stuff would convey nothing to you, 
but the sound of the stuff itself, when ignited, would 
explain everything. I was about to rebuke him sternly 
for daring to smoke in the presence of so vulnerable an 
explosive, when he started telling me that the two little 
buttons at his side had only to be depressed to bring to 
a climax arrangements which had been made to elevate 
the very trenches I occupy myself, when and if emergency 
should demand. With me, it was the work of an instant 
to decide that I would do, or deny myself anything, to 
keep in this officer’s good books. .. . 

“The men deal with this new phenomenon as with all 
others, by song. To do this needs but a slight adaptation 
of old words; and so, when the rumour goes round that 
sounds have been heard and we may all ascend skywards 
at any moment, the company clusters round its Sergeant- 
Major and sings, pathetically, ‘Don’t go up in the mine 
to-night, daddy!’ ”’ 


F Not only were there knockings and underground burrow- 
ings, but there was at intervals drastic evidence of the 
existence of these mines, with the sudden shaking of the 
earth, partout, bringing men rushing out to see the trouble : 
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the upheaval of a sector of earth, part of the trenches if 
the enemy was lucky, part of No Man’s Land if he had 
miscalculated. It was never an encouraging sensation 
whether you were near it or safely removed. A brisk 
shelling always followed, to make it all the more difficult 
and tiresome. It was to check these attacks that we 
had recourse to the underground encounters. The incident 
referred to at the head of this chapter was repeated, 
under the direction of the two Brigadiers, our General 
Feetham and General Kemp, of the 138th Infantry Brigade. 
The diary tells how on August 25th the C.O., Sankey, 
and Collison were in the crater, with (be it whispered) 
“‘ Baby Sybil,” a camera. There were two men at work 
there, ae so interested were they in the C.O.’s operations 
that he promised them copies of the photographs, at 
which they were delighted. Their names were Private 
T. S. C. Horton and Private Cox, both of “‘ B ” Company, 
and they were working alone in the crater. On the 27th 
there was a bombardment, and these two men were killed, 
still together, by a trench mortar. There is perhaps to be 
read, in that simple detail recorded in a busy diary, an 
epic of friendship. 

The 5th North were now relieving the 6th South, and 
the experiences of the two battalions grew always from 
day to day more of a strain. The crisis arrived when the 
enemy artillery, for the first time, put a heavy bombard- 
ment of “‘crumps ” into the railway cutting and Larch 
Wood, and in three-quarters of an hour’s hurricane of 
fire did as much damage as was possible to do, having 
due regard to the confusion of the trenches already pro- 
duced by daily bombardments of lesser intensity. This 
was followed by a whizz-bang bombardment on the next 
day, followed in its turn by another “ crump ”’ bombard- 
ment. There were sixty casualties among the 5th North, 
who were then in the trenches, and the 6th South, who 
were in the railway dug-outs, ‘‘ stood to,’’ ever and again 
fe sears that this business foreshadowed an attack. 
‘““D ” Company were actually sent into the trenches to 
help the work of reconstruction, but a sporting offer of 
the C.O. to relieve the 5th North altogether, was declined 
with equal sportsmanship by Colonel Knight. 

The rest of the record of this sector (to October 2nd) 
is a bare statement of incessant hard work—rebuilding, 
interrupted always by vindictive shellings, and marked 
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tragically by the regular beat of casualties. There is a 
little touch of irony in almost the last item: ‘“ We had 
a platoon of the Ist Monmouths to help us in making a 
trench parallel to Lovers’ Walk ”—a romantic name for 
a not unromantic-looking pathway built into the side 
of the slope of the cutting, but a place of little romance, 
rather of sudden death. 

It was a poisonous spot. And those were not en- 
couraging days: ‘“‘Qur attack in the north seems to 
have ended badly, according to rumours which state 
that the trenches were recaptured by the Germans and 
that the 2nd Gordons were wiped out. Down south the 
rumour is that the French, with the British helping, have 
taken twenty-one miles of front-line trenches. There 
is also the news that Bulgaria has mobilised, but it is 
very doubtful what she means to do.” 

Then there was the depression of one of those quiet- 
time officer casualties, always striking, at the instant, 
more poignantly : “‘ During the night the Brigadier called 
and inquired if a patrol had been sent out from 87, and 
asked that it should be made an Officer’s patrol. Sankey 
was commanding the Company, Billy Lewis being absent 
on leave, and he sent Nelson, a new officer, out. Appar- 
ently Sankey got anxious, as Nelson did not immediately 
return, and took a look over the parapet. He was shot 
through the head, and was brought down to Lane’s dug- 
out in so helpless a condition that obviously nothing 
could be done. He died at 4.20a.m. Poor boy! ‘ Sydney 
John,’ as he was affectionately called by the other officers, 
was a sound, quiet boy, with plenty of ability which did 
not at once appear on the surface; extremely zealous and 
dependable, always anxious to be working. I had seen 
much of him this last week in 87, and he was full of good 
ideas. The tragedy of it is that he was going home in a 
week or two to be married, and had applied for a special 
ten days’ leave for the purpose! Sankey joined the 
Battalion about four years ago. We buried him in Larch 
Wood in the afternoon.” 

One officer to each company came down from the 
trenches after that tour, “perhaps ”’ (the diary states 
“the most tiresome we had had.” It will be remembere 
that Lowe and Barnett had gone to England; Joynson 
and Bostock had been killed, while Sankey, H. Page, 
Pearson, Dickins and Steward were casualties. Barlow 
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had gone temporarily to England, and Thursfield, Parkes, 
Finnis, Norman Adams, Cresswell and Ashford to hospitals 
in France or at home. Others were on leave or gone to 
Staff duties, and the officers left for duty in the trenches 
were Adam, Collison, Howard-Smith, Graham and Mander, 
reinforced by five new officers—Piper, Nelson, Bradley, 
Harley and Iliffe. Of these, Nelson, who was so soon to be 
killed, had had a remarkable career with the French 
‘* Foreign Legion,” with thrilling episodes of which he 
used to keep his brother officers awake o’ nights. He was 
older than the rest of them, and his hatred of everything 
German was relentless. Lord Kitchener’s general request 
had been the sole cause of his being taken out of the 
Légion Etrangére, and nothing had delayed his coming 
out to the front again except the slow grinding of the 
War Office mills. 

Two reminiscences of the period may be added, the 
first referring to an interval of rest at Ouderdom. 


‘“*‘ Having indented for every conceivable thing a soldier 
can possibly want or wear, all forms of equipment and 
uniform, arms and tools, we had the idea of indenting in 
an entirely new line. We indented for men, and in due 
course these arrived from our base companies, their faces 
reminding us of those good old days in England, when 
our military operations were confined to dealing with an 
enemy who either did not retaliate at all, or, at the worst, 
did so with blank ammunition. Upon their arrival they 
were inspected by .. .”’ (Billy Lewis), “in the absence 
of his senior officers. He expressed himself (and obviously 
was) delighted with their appearance, but his pleasure was 
mostly due to the discovery of a certain Private X. in 
their ranks. Imagine the feelings of that certain Private 
X., already sufficiently depressed by his first realisation 
of the dangers and discomforts of war, to find himself 
being inspected, closely inspected too, by an officer from 
whom he had, five months ago, borrowed ten shillings and 
never repaid same. Of a hard world, Charles, Flanders 
is not the softest spot ! ”’ 


The second deals with a fatigue, between rest billets 
and trenches. 


“I have not told you much of that element (too 
prominent, alas!) in our daily life, the stretcher; but 
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one very vivid case I may mention. A soldier, I take 
it, is none the less a hero, because he has a touch of the 
actor about him, and Private Z. is no less a man because 
he has always apparently looked forward to the moment 
when the stage should be his, and he be the centre of it. 
As we were proceeding from the trenches to the rear, 
after a temporary affair, his opportunity came in the 
shape of a spent bullet. The hit was anything but serious, 
yet was such as to compel him to assume any position 
rather than the sitting one; but even lying on his face 
at the bottom of the trench he did justice to the scene, 
and wouldn’t have it spoilt by the well-meant efforts of 
a comrade, who saw herein the opportunity of doing 
some amateur bandage work. ‘’Ere, kid,’ said Casualty, 
abandoning his semi-unconsciousness for the purpose of 
speech, ‘ stand clear, and leave it to the stretcher-bearers.’ 
The latter arrived and played up well, and concluded the 
affair with an effective curtain. As the stretcher party 
moved off, ‘ Good-bye, chaps,’ whispered Casualty audibly, 
‘and cheero!’ and from his pocket with an obvious effort 
he produced a jaded cigarette and lit it. ll warrant, 
knowing my man, that that cigarette had rested in that 
very pocket since the beginning of things, to grace this 
very occasion ! 

‘““It is the sequel, told me by the stretcher-bearer 
corporal, which makes me take this view. The bearers 
had endeavoured to humour Casualty with the promise 
of a quick recovery, but Casualty had made it quite plain 
to them that he didn’t want humouring and wasn’t going 
to recover, and the party were proceeding in a pathetic 
silence when those confounded German gunners must 
needs intervene and spoil everything. 

‘* Stretcher-bearers are used to being harassed in their 
work by occasional shrapnel falling round and about, 
but to Casualty it was a new and unwelcome thing to lie 
inert in the open in such circumstances. A chance shell 
bursting nearer than the others, he gave all his theatrical 
ambitions the go-by, leapt in a flash from the stretcher 
and legged it, just about as fast as humanity can move, 
away to the trenches, where, after some s local treat- 
ment, he continues at duty to this day. 

*“T now write to you from the trenches, Charles, where 
life rolls on as usual and consists almost entirely of large 
shells and little flies. We get into the habit of not asking 
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for much, but it would be something if only some of the 
large shells would kill some of the little flies... .” 


The last reference to the area, necessary to be made, 
comes from the C.O.’s diary: ‘‘ A very senior officer of 
the Staff concluded his address of farewell to the Battalion 
in the following words, which have never been forgotten : 
‘, .. And I shall watch the future career of the 6th 
South Staffords with the greatest interest and sympathy. 
Where’s my car?’"” — 


On October 2nd the Battalion marched away, without 
regret, making first for Abeele and ultimately arriving at 
Fouquiéres, a colliery village by Bethune. After the 
briefest ‘‘ rest’ it found itself making for ‘‘ assembly 
trenches ”? at Vermelles. This meant business. Indeed, 
some time before, a warning hi been received, from 
General Allenby, that it was required for “‘ active work,” 
and it was now seen what was the precise nature of this 
threat. The task was the capture of the famous Hohen- 
zollern Redoubt, the strong position in the German line 
nearly opposite Vermelles. All the C.O.s concerned went 
up to study for themselves the ground over which the 
Battalion was to make its attack, the trenches being then 
occupied by the Guards Division. But night fell too soon 
for them to complete their reconnaissance; they saw but 
‘* Big ” and “ Little Willie ’’ trenches and the slag heap 
to the left of the Redoubt, which was to be included in 
the objective. They made their way back, in spite of 
the progress of a relief party into the middle of which 
they strayed, and arranged to complete the business in a 
more thorough manner on the following day. 

At 7.80 a.m. on October 8th Colonel Waterhouse, takin 
with him Major Law, Captains Adam, Collison, Parkes an 
Lieut. Finnis, went forward supposedly to complete his 
reconnaissance, but in reality to receive his knock-out 
blow. The 6th South Staffords party joined the others at 
Brigade Headquarters, and thence took ’bus (by one of 
the less-known London General Omnibus Routes). to 
Vermelles. Proceeding to the scene of operations, the 
C.O. received a shell splinter in the head, inflicting such a 
wound as it is almost incredible that he should ever have 
survived. The effect of the loss of such a constituent 
element of the unit, at such a time in its history and 
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operations, it is quite impossible to describe. He was 
the oldest soldier in the Battalion, and the one most 
intimately identified with its whole existence. He had 
commanded it as a Volunteer Unit; he had seen it through 
the very delicate stage of conversion into a Territorial 
Battalion, and he had trained it and brought it out to 
France, to war. The Battalion, now become a veteran 
unit, was deprived of him on the eve of its battle. The 
loss was felt personally by every officer and man; he 
was carried to No. 6 Casualty Clearing Station, Lillers, 
where he was operated on and his eye removed; thence to 
Etaples, and thence to Lord Northcliffe’s hospital in 
London. 

Those who saw the casualty, and those who received 
the first direct reports, had no doubt but that he was a 
dying man. He recovered, however, and even resumed 
military duties elsewhere within a year of his wound, 
with half his teeth disordered and one eye blind. In 
1921 we find him again commanding the unit in Wolver- 
hampton, at a critical stage, that is to say, its reconstitution 
under the new post-war conditions. And in April of that 
year, when a state of emergency was declared, and volunteers 
were called for to defend the realm, he was appointed to 
command locally. 

Meanwhile, the battle of Hohenzollern Redoubt is 
impending. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE HOHENZOLLERN REDOUBT 


THE Redoubt was one of two outstanding positions of 
the line between La Bassée Canal and the slopes of Grenay, 
near the town of Lens. It stood out from the German 
line some five hundred yards, comprising a honeycomb 
of trenches and machine-gun emplacements, and being 
defended, in addition to its own natural strength, by heavy 
wiring, and by water lying between the German and British 
trenches. The other position was “‘ Fosse No. 8 ’’—a great 
black slag-heap, to South Staffordshire men curiously 
reminiscent of their own home country. This mass, 
some sixty feet in height, lay about six hundred yards 
within the German lines. It, also, was consolidated with 
a network of trenches, concrete machine-gun emplace- 
ments and strong shelters for the gun crews during bom- 
bardments. On the north end of it stood the Engine House 
and Power Station, now converted into a formidable 
fortress and affording a perfect field of fire through its 
loopholed walls, whether for rifle or machine gun. Its 
cellars provided stout shelter for supports. The position, 
even more advantageous, in fact, to those holding it than 
it seems to be on paper, had long been a bone of fierce 
contention. Captured during the battle of Loos, the ground 
had been recovered by the enemy in their counter-attack, 
but the British Higher Command, aware of its strategic 
value, had decided upon a further attack, and detailed 
the 46th (North Midland) Division for the purpose. On 
the day ne the casualty of the C.O., the General 
Officer Commanding the Division visited Fouquiéres, 
se aa to the Battalion his sense of their (and his) loss, 
solemnly called upon Major Law as “colonel,” and ex- 
pressed his confidence in the unit and its new commanding 
officer, with special reference to the task lying before it. 
Following this, officers and N.C.O.s paid repeated visits 
to Division Headquarters to inspect the large-scaled plan 
constructed there, with bricks, coal and other material, 
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and laid out in a field to represent Hohenzollern Redoubt 
and Fosse 8. 

The constitution of the Battalion, for the attack, was 
as follows :— 


Headquarters: Lieut.-Col. Law, commanding. 
Major Lewis, second in command. 
Captain Collison, Adjutant. 
Lieut. Bradley, Machine-gun Officer. 
» Slater, Signalling Officer. 
», Moward-Smith, Bombing 
Officer. 
», Lane, Medical Officer. 


“A” Company: Captain Thursfield. 
Lieut. Graham. 
»  Finnis. 
» Dann. 
»  Yeatman. 


““B” Company: Captain Cresswell. 
Lieut. Piper. 
», Nelson. 
“CC” Company: Captain Parkes. 
Lieut. Hanford. 
»  dAliffe. 
“D” Company: Captain Adam. 
Lieut. Magrane. 
» Mander. | 
» Darby. 


On the afternoon of October 12th the Battalion paraded 
at Fouquiéres and every man was issued with three days’ 
rations and innumerable implements of attack, which 
(in addition to his large stock in trade) he was now asked 
to carry for the first time. Joining the rest of the Brigade, 
it marched to Vermelles, passing the G.O.C. en route, 
who wished it luck and prayed it to give a good account of 
itself. He was officially assured on this point by that 
familiar voice of the Battalion, more penetrating than any 
megaphone: “Are we downhearted?”’, the Battalion 
stating, in chorus, that the answer was in the negative. 
A halt was made in a field near Sailly La Bourse, where teas 
were served while the unit waited for darkness to fall, 
before it should take up its position, or, rather, enter the 
communication trenches for that purpose. 
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While the Battalion is thus halted, waiting for nightfall 
to go forward to battle, there may be set out here, in 
extenso, the Division and Brigade Operations Orders happily 
preserved. 


46TH DIVISION OPERATION ORDER NO. 20. 


October 10th, 1915. 


N.B.—No ORrRpERS OR SKETCHES WHICH WOULD BE 
USEFUL TO THE ENEMY ARE TO BE TAKEN BEYOND 
BATTALION HEADQUARTERS. 


References are to trench maps 1/10,000 and 1/5,000. 

1. The 11th Corps is to attack and capture the Quarries 
and Fosse No. 8, in order to establish the left flank of the 
1st Army and render a further advance in conjunction 
with the French possible. 

The line to established is G.12.d.89—G.12.b.22, 
G.6.c.82 and 45—G.6.a.42—A.29.d.25 N.W. Corner of 
Corons de Maron—A.29.c.1.6—A.28.d.49 and along Auch 
Les-la-Bassée—Vermelles road to our present front trench 
A.28.c.88. 

The task of the 12th Division is to capture the Quarries 
and establish the above line as far North as the track at 
G.5.b.68, The task of the 46th Division is to capture the 
Hohenzollern Redoubt and Fosse No. 8, and establish the 
above line from the track in G.5.b.68 to our front trench 
at A.28.c.88. The attack will take place on the 18th 
instant. The infantry will assault at 2 p.m. Watches 
will be synchronised under Divisional Arrangements on 
the morning of the 18th. 

2. The 46th Division will assemble for the attack in 
accordance with instructions for assembly to be issued 
separately. 

8. The distribution of the Division for the attack will 
be as follows :— 


Right Attack. 


Commander—Brigadier-General E. Feetham, C.B. 

187th Infantry Brigade (‘The Staffordshire 
Brigade ’’). 

100 Grenadiers 189th Infantry Brigade. 

2 sections Divisional Cyclist Coy. 

1/2nd Field Coy. R.E. 
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Left Attack. 


Commander—Brigadier-General G. C. Kemp. 

188th Infantry Brigade. 

1st Bn. Monmouth Regt. 

125 Grenadiers 189th Inf. Bde. (25 to be attached 
to Ist Monmouths). 

2 sections Divisional Cyclist Coy. 

1/1Ist Field Coy. R.E. 


Divisional Reserve. 


Commander—Brigadier C. T. Shipley. 

189th Infantry Brigade (less 225 Grenadiers). 
1 Platoon Divisional Cyclist Coy. 

2 Troops Yorkshire Hussars. 

The Brigadier-General Commanding 189th 
Infantry Brigade will detail 1 Battalion to be at 
the disposal of the Brigadier-General Commanding 
187th Brigade; and one Battalion to be at the 
disposal of the Brigadier-General Commanding 
188th Brigade. 


R.E. Reserve under C.F.D. 
2/1st Field Coy. R.E. 


Artillery. 
The attack will be covered by the Artillery as follows :— 


(a) Three Groups of Heavy Artillery under the 
Corps Commander. 

(6) One group of Divisional Artillery (6 Brigades 
18pr. and one Brigade 4:5” howitzers) under 
the C.R.A. 28th Division and at the disposal 
of the G.O.C. 46th Div. 


F.O. Officers will accompany the Battalion Commanders 
of assaulting columns as under :— 


R. Battn. 187th Bde. F.O.O. of 22nd Bde. R.F.A. now 
a as with R. Battn. Ist Guards 

Brigade. 
L.  ,, - »  F.0.0. of 22nd Bde. R.F.A. now 
with L. Battn. Ist Guards 

Brigade. 
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R. Battn. 188th Bde. F.O.0. of 8rd Bde. R.F.A. now 
with R. Battn. 2nd Guards 
Brigade. 

Ly & 4 » £.0.0. of 146th Bde. R.F.A. now 
with L. Battn. 2nd Guards 
Brigade. 


And will be attached to Brigade Headquarters as follows :— 


187th Brigade Hqrs. F.0.0. of 22nd __ Brigade 
R.A.F. now with Ist Guards 
Brigade Headquarters. 

188th __,, 3 F.0.0. of 86th Bde. R.F.A. 
now with 2nd Guards 
Brigade Headquarters. 


4. The attack will be carried out as follows :— 

(1) Artillery. 

(a) The Heavy Artillery bombardment is now in pro- 
gress and is being directed against the enemy’s guns, 
machine-gun emplacements, observation stations, trenches 
(both front line and in rear) and strong points such as the 
Pentagon in A.29.c.53 and the houses in A.28.d.28. 

(b) There will be an Artillery bombardment of the 
position to be assaulted by every available gun in the 
Corps commencing at 12 noon on the day of the attack. 
This bombardment will last 2 hours. From 1 to 1.50 gas 
and smoke will be employed, the smoke being continued 
till 2, at which hour the Infantry assault will commence. 
The heavy artillery from 1 to 1.10 will bombard the Coron 
De Pekin, Coron De Maron, Pentagon Redoubt, and the 
N.E. end of the Dump, and, for the remainder of the smoke 
and gas period, will devote its attention to counter-battery 
work and to bombarding the enemy’s approaches and 
communication trenches and the likely positions of his 
reserves. During the assault the Divisional Artillery will 
form a barrage from about A.80.c.72 along Pekin and 
Cemetery Alleys to Mad Alley and Mad Point, the Heavy 
Artillery assisting on the Cemetery, Lone Farm and the 
houses near Mad Point. This barrage will continue from 
2.0 to 4.0, after which fire will be lifted from Mad Point 
and the houses near it to the trench A.28.c.48—A.28.b.17, 
and a slower rate of fire maintained throughout the night. 
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Infantry. 

The Infantry will assault as follows :— 

The dividing line between the right and left attacks will 
be GA.b.60—right edge of village E. of Corons Alley, 
Pentagon Redoubt, A.29.c.58 (latter to right attack). 


(a) Right Attack. 

The 187th Brigade from the old British front trench 
between G.10.b.98 and G.4.d.26 and assembly trenches in 
rear will assault at 2 p.m. with their left directed on the 
N.W. corner of the Dump. 

1st Objecttve-—Track crossing Fosse Alley at G.5.b.68— 
G.5.b.89 and A.29.d.22 to Pentagon Redoubt at A.29.c.58 
(inclusive). The assault will pass straight on without 
pause to the far side of the Dump. Bombing parties 
will be told off by the Commander, Right Attack to bomb 
along the following trenches as they are successfully 
reached by the assault. 


(1) South Face. 
(ii) Fosse Alley to join up with left of 12th Division 
about the track at G.5.b.68. 
(iii) Trench running towards 8 Cabarets from A.29.d.22. 


Bombing parties will also be organised to deal with 
Dump Trench and Slag Alley and with machine-gun 
emplacements and other defences found in the Dump, 
and clear them of the enemy. Dug-outs must be cleared 
by bombing, and the greatest care taken that none are left 
unsearched. 

2nd Objective.—A.29.d.25—8 Carbarets, N.E. edge of 
Coron De Pekin—W. edge of Coron de Maron—railway 
A.29.c.16 (exclusive). 


(b) Left Attack. 


The 188th Infantry Brigade from our front trench 
between G.4.d.26, and G.4.a.72, and assembly trenches in 
rear will assault at 2 p.m. with their right directed on the 
N.W. corner of the Dump. 

1st Objective.—Pentagon Redoubt, A.29.c.58 (exclusive) 
—A.29.c.16—28.d.63 and 43—Ist ‘i’ of Little Willie to 
our present front trench at A.28.c.51. 

The assault will pass straight over the Hohenzollern 
Redoubt without pause. The Ist Bn. Monmouth Regt. 
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will follow immediately in rear of the assault and will 
occupy the Redoubt, clear it of the enemy, and organise 
it at once as a strong supporting point with all-round 
defence. They will connect the Redoubt to our present 
front line by Big Willie and the trench running through 
the first E. of Hohenzollern (1/5,000 map). 

Bombing parties will be told off by the Commander 
Left Attack to bomb along the following trenches as they 
are successfully reached by the assault, particular attention 
being paid to the clearing of dug-outs. 


(i) Trench leading N.W. from N.W. face of the Hohen- 
zollern Redoubt. This must be cleared back 
to our present front line. 

(ii) Little Willie. 

(iii) Fosse Trench. 
(iv) Trench running N.W. through A.28.d.68. 

(v) Trench running to A.28.d.49. 

(vi) Trench running N. from A.29.c.16. 
(vii) Trench running N.E. towards A.29.c.69. 


2nd Objective.—Railway A.29.c.16 (inclusive)}—A.28.d.49. 
Mad Point—front trench at A.28.c.88. 

If possible both assaults will be pressed straight through 
to 2nd objective, which will be immediately consolidated. 
If the assault is checked at the first objective, immediate 
measures will be taken to consolidate the position won, 
and a further attack will be organised against the 2nd 
objective, which in its turn will be consolidated as soon as 
secured, in order to obtain two good strong lines of defence. 
The first essentials of consolidation are wire along the front 
and the establishment of a fire trench. Machine guns must 
be brought up as quickly as possible to points whence 
their fire will cover the front and flanks during consolidation. 
A smoke curtain will be established to cover the work of 
consolidation. Instructions are attached—Appendix ‘‘ B.” 


DISTINGUISHING Faas. 


5. Infantry will carry 8’ square screens divided diagon- 
ally into red and yellow, to mark the position of the firing 
line. 

Bombing parties will mark their positions in captured 
trenches by red flags 18” square. 
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ALLOTMENT OF COMMUNICATION TRENCHES. 
6. Main communication trenches are allotted as follows : 
(a) In. 
187th Brigade. 
Gordon Alley to junction with Hulluch Alley— 


Hulluch Alley to G.10.b.89 and thence to 
G.5.c.57. 


188th Brigade. 
Bomb Alley and Left Boyau. 


(b) Out. 
Both Brigades. 
Centra] Boyau and Central Trench. 


(c) Evacuation of wounded. 
(i) Haywards Heath and Barts Alley (stretcher 
and walking cases). 
(ii) Central Boyau and Central Trench (walking 
cases only). 


After the capture of the enemy’s position, Slag Alley, 
N. Face and Corons Alley will, as far as possible, be reserved 
for IN traffic and S. Face and the trenches between the 
Dump and the village for OUT traffic. 


DRESS AND EQUIPMENT. 


7. Troops will carry greatcoats and waterproof sheets 
in the attack, but not packs. 

All men in the front trenches must have their smoke 
helmets on before the gas cylinders are opened at 1 p.m. 

The assaulting troops will wear a smoke helmet (old 
pene) and carry a tube helmet in addition. The smoke 

elmet will be worn on the head tucked in at the back 

of the neck in such manner that it can be easily pulled 
down and adjusted on encountering gas. 

Every man will carry 220 rounds of ammunition (grena- 
diers 100 rounds), his iron ration and 2 empty sandbags. 

1. Vermorel Sprayer per company will be carried forward, 
and, if possible, 4 gallons of solution in addition. 


Depérts. 


8. Depéts of grenades and engineer material and food 
will be formed as detailed in Appendix “‘ C.” 
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CoMMUNICATION. 


9. gute endeavour will be made to maintain communi- 
cation with Battalion and Brigade Headquarters by carry- 
ing forward telephones and wire with the attack and by 


running. 

In addition, the O.C. Divisional Signal Coy. will arrange 
for visual signalling to be established from the South 
of the Dump to a suitable point or points in our present 
system of trenches, informing all concerned as to the 
arrangements made. 


PRISONERS OF War. 


10. Prisoners of war will be immediately disarmed and 
then collected in batches of 50 to 150 and passed back 
by Units to the road junction G.2.d.60 N.E. of Vermelles, 
whence they will be forwarded under escort of the York- 
shire Hussars to Divisional Headquarters. Officers and 
if possible, N.C.O.s must be kept separate from their men. 

Escorts for prisoners should be on the following scale :— 


For 50 prisoners 10 N.C.O.s and men. 
100 99 15 99 93 33 
150 99 20s 9 9 


Prisoners should be collected and sent back in as large 
parties as possible in order to economise escorts. Infantry 
escorts before returning from Vermelles to their Battalions, 
will report to their Brigade Headquarters in case they 
may be required to carry up stores, water, etc. 


MEDICAL. 


11. A Collecting Station will be established at Barts 
G.8.c.66, to which all wounded will be taken or directed 
if able to walk. From here wounded will be taken to an 
advanced dressing station at the Chateau, Vermelles, 
G.8.c.88, whence they will be evacuated by Motor Ambu 
lance. : 


CARRYING Party. 


12. The C.R.A. will arrange for a carrying party of 5 
Officers and 250 men to be at the advanced R.E. Park, The 
Brewery, Vermelles, at 5 p.m. on the day of attack. 


ON THE BAILLEUL-ARMENTIERES ROAD. 


(To face p. V2. 
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HEADQUARTERS. 


18. Advanced Divisional Headquarters will be at house 


in Sailly La Bourse on the main Bethune—Loos Road in 
L.8.b. 


1. 


(sd.) P. Game, Lieut.-Col. 
G.S. 46th Division. 


OPERATION ORDERS No. 22. 
By 


Brigadier-General E. FEETHAM, C.B., Commanding 


187th Infantry Brigade. 
11. 10. 15. 


These orders are issued with reference to 46th 
Division Operation Order No. 20, 6 copies of which 
have been issued to each Battalion. Map references 
are the same. 

Paras. 1, 2, 8 and 4 (i) require no amplification. 

As regards 4 (il) the Brigade will advance without 
checking on to the second objective: it will only 
cease its advance at the first objective if it is found 
impossible to reach the second. The advance will 
be in four lines :-— 

The 1/5 and 1/6 South Staffs. Regt. with their left 
directed on the centre of the Dump will assault the right 
portion of the objective allotted to the Brigade; the 
1/5 and 1/6 North Staffs. Regt. with their mght 
directed on the centre of the Dump will assault the 
left portion of the objective allotted to the Brigade. 

The two companies of the 1/5 North Staffs. Regt. 
detailed for the first line will advance at 2.5 p.m. 
having previously, under cover of the bombardment, 
left their trench and passed through the remains of 
the wire in front of them; the two Companies of the 
1/5 South Staffs. Regt. detailed for the first line will 
similarly get through the wire in front of their trench 
and advance in line with the two companies of the 
1/5 North Staffs. Regt. as they come level with them; 
the two Companies of the 1/5 South and 1/5 North 
Staffs. Regt. detailed for the second line will advance 
50 paces in rear of the first line. 

The following bombing parties will follow the second 
line and will bomb trenches as follows, care being 
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taken that any of the enemy secreted in dug-outs 
are bombed :— 


I. 1/6 South Staffs. Regt.—Slag Alley. 
II. Dump trench from 
5.A.6.0 in a north- 
westerly direction. 
III. 1/5 South Staffs. Regt.—Fosse Alley to the 
south-east from 
G.5.¢.389. 

IV. ,, ss - aS Trench running to 8 
Cabarets from 
G.5.c.89. 

V. 1/6 North Staffs. Regt.—Big Willie starting 
2 p.m. 

VI. ,, Ss af ‘ Trench running north 
from 5.A.6.0. 

VII. 1/5 ,, 5s - Dug-outs, if any, on 

the Dump. 

VIII. _,, = Trench running from 

G.5.a.58 to the Pen- 
tagon. 


Nos. VI and VIII Bombing parties will then bomb 
up trench running from Pentagon to Coron de Pekin. 

The two Companies of the 1/6 South and 1/6 North 
Staffs. Regt. detailed for the third line will follow the 
second line at 200 paces distance, and will carry up 
shovels, picks, and sandbags; the shovels, picks and 
sandbags are being arranged in loads, and must be 
drawn from the Brigade R.E. Dump early on the morn- 
ing of the 18th; loose shovels and picks are also bein 
placed in the Assembly trench of the third line, an 
as many as possible must be carried up. 

The fourth line will at once follow the third line and 
occupy Dump trench on the frontage allotted to the 
Brigade. They will carry up to it S.A.A. and all 
available Trench Stores and bombs left in the Assembl 
trenches of the Brigade, and will send up parties with 
wire, pickets and sandbags for the consolidation of 
the line forming the objective of the Brigade. 

All Officers must take compass bearings of the line 
of their advance in case the Dump should be obscured 
by smoke at the moment of their advance. 

8. Reference para. 6, the allotment of communication 
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trenches comes into force after the relief is complete 
on the night 12th/18th. 

Reference para. C and Appendix “ C,” the Brigade 
R.E. Trench Dump is about G.10.b.49 not G.10.b.89; 
additional wire-cutters can be drawn there. 

Reference Appendix ‘‘ B,” para. 1, Officers Com- 
manding Battalions will arrange for orders to light 
up the smoke arrangements to be conveyed to the 
men of the Guards in charge of them by their own 
Battalion Officers; the smoke will not be made if 
the wind is unfavourable. 

Reference para. 2 of Appendix ‘‘ B,”’ the Officers 
of the 189th Brigade in chacge of the 189th Brigade 
Bombers will arrange for parties of bombers to carry 
up the fumite and lachrymatory grenades, if they are 
received, behind the third line, and for them to be 
thrown as necessary during the consolidation. Two 
4” Mortars will also be available for this purpose, 
the personne] being found by R.A. 

All S.A.A. boxes in the Assembly trenches must be 

laced in conspicuous positions near, but not actually 
in the communication trenches. 

The 6th Btn. Sherwood Foresters will come under 
the command of the G.O.C. 187th Brigade at 12 noon 
on the 18th inst. The Battalion will be located in 
the following trenches :— 


(1) Trench from Junction Keep to Central Keep 
exclusive. 

(2) The trench from G.9.b.82 to G.9.b.79. 

(8) The trench from G.10.a.79 to G.4.c.28. 


The O.C. No. 2 Section 46th Divisional Signal Coy. 
will arrange for telephonic communication with head- 
quarters, 187th Infantry Brigade. 

One section of 1/2 Field Coy. R.E. will follow the 
third line of the Right Attack, and one section the 
third line of the Left Attack. Their first duty will 
be to block trenches leading to the enemy after they 
have been cleared by the bombers, and secondly, to 
assist in the consolidation of the position by wiring. 

The Brigade Machine Gun Officer will arrange to 
send up eight machine guns to cover the consolidation 
of the line forming the objective; they will follow the 
third line and take advantage of the enemy’s trenches 
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where necessary and possible ; the remaining eight guns 
will remain with fourth line, until required elsewhere. 

The position of Brigade Headquarters will be at 
G.8.c.5.8, and Officers commanding Battalions must 
make every endeavour to get reports sent back by 
telephone or runners, who should be lightly equipped ; 
the extreme importance of timing messages must not 
be forgotten. 

R. ABapieE, Major. 
Brigade Major, 187th Infantry Bde. 


OPERATION ORDER No. 23. 
By 


Brigadier-General E. FEETHAM, C.B., Commanding 


187th Infantry Brigade. 


With reference to para. 2 Operation Order No. 22, 
the advance of the first line of the Brigade will be 
postpone? 5 minutes, the two companies of the 1/5th 

orth Staffs. Regt. will advance at 2.5 p.m. and the 
two companies of the 1/5th South Staffs. Regt. 
will advance as the two companies of the 1/5th North 
Staffs. Regt. come level with them. 

The postponement does not apply to the Brigades 
on the nght and left or to the 5th Bombing ae 

The objective of the 5th Bombing Party will be 
the trench running from G.5.c.1.10 to G.4.b.6.0 starting 
at 2 p.m.; they will then work up South Face and must 
take up their position on the left of the two advanced 
companies of the 1/5th South Staffs. Regt. to-night ; 
a bombing party of the 188th Brigade has also been 
detailed to work up South Face. The undermentioned 
bombing party will also be formed. 

1/6th South Staffs. Regt. to work up and block a 
new enemy trench running from G.5.b.5.8 towards 
A.80.c.7.8. 

Bombing Parties, 5 spare carriers with each party, 
will carry three shovels and two picks. 


12. 10. 15. 


R. ABADIE, Major. 
Brigade Major, 187th Infantry Brigade. 


Issued at 9 a.m. by D.R. 
Alas for the dispositions of men ! 
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Never were troops in a better state to undertake a task 
such as now lay before them. The Battalion was still 
“*the old 6th South,’’ reduced in strength, but not 
exhausted by previous casualties, full of that confidence 
which is born of experience, and already tested in the 
minor operations of war. There was the hope, encouraged 
in higher quarters, that the opportunity for distinction 
had presented itself, and everyone felt confident that, 
given a fighting chance, the Regiment and Division would 
prove equal to the occasion. To the lasting sorrow of 
those who survived that day the opportunity was never 

resent, and in the short space of ten minutes a valuable 
hting force received a blow from which it was destined 
to recover but slowly. 

The process of assembly for battle on October 12th was 
carried out with all due precaution, and the difficulties 
attendant upon the congestion of troops in communication 
trenches and the relief of outgoing units were negotiated 
successfully. 

The hours of waiting passed slowly on the succeeding 
morning. The necessity for concealment prevented observa- 
tion of our artillery work, much of which was directed on 
distant objectives. The maps and orders indicate that 
the Battalion had to advance for some distance over recently 
captured ground before it could come to grips with the 
enemy, but the salient feature was that the enemy were 
in possession of strong positions on the immediate left of 
our line of advance, and such positions must necessarily 
be overcome before our advance could proceed with any 
success. 

As the artillery preparation grew more intense and the 
time for the advance approached, the enemy machine-gun 
fire was playing with sick; effect upon the assembly trenches 
that the C.O. was compelled to report to the Brigade the 
apparent futility of any movement. The time-table had 
to be carried out, none the less, and at 2.5 p.m. on a perfect 
autumn afternoon in bright sunshine “A” and “C” 
Companies advanced in accordance with orders, “ B” 
and “ D ” Companies following at their appointed distance. 

As soon as the extended lines of infantry began the 
advance their position became clear. The enemy on the 
left were able to direct an enfilade fire at close range upon 
our men, who, advancing slowly over open ground, pre- 
sented an easy target. But still the advance continued, 
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and in orderly formation but with sadly depleted ranks 
the survivors arrived at their first objective, only to find 
that the troops whom they were supporting had been unable 
to make any ground owing to the breakdown of the attack 
on the left. 

It was but the remnants of a Battalion which reached 
point 57 at the top of Hulluck Alley, there joining the 5th 
South Staffords, who had themselves suffered considerable 
casualties in attempting to advance on their objective. 
But the day’s work was not yet finished, for a bombi 
duel was taking place where the British trenches merged 
with the German, and Sergeant Bratt particularly dis- 
tinguished himself by leading his team gallantly and 
efficiently for hours on end. Other parties worked to 
the right flank, where a gap existed, and established com- 
munication with the adjoining Division. 

Casualties were heavy and the Battalion could ill afford 
to lose such officers as Captain Collison, who as Adjutant 
had won the esteem and affection of all ranks; Captain 
Cresswell, an old Volunteer, who had served the Regiment 
faithfully in peace and war; Lieutenants Dann and Iliffe, 
who had both joined as recruits at Penn Court, and 
had recently earned their commissions through sterli 
work as N.C.O.s, and Lieut. Nelson, who had been wit 
the Battalion for but a short time and had won distinction 
in other campaigns. The same may be said of the men: 
it was impossible to replace men such as those who were 
already in the Battalion at the outbreak of war, or those 
who joined shortly afterwards. They were the best type of 
civilian soldier, and having been trained in the traditions 
of the Battalion, it is safe to say, without disparagement of 
their successors, that their loss could never be made : 

It was at noon, on October 14th, that the Battalion 
received its orders to retire to the old British front line. 
The officers remaining were :— 


Lieut.-Col. Law, 
Captain Thursfield, 
Lieut. Mander, 
Lieut. Piper, 

Lieut. Lane, M.O., 


and the general strength of the unit as it emerged from 
the “‘ show ”’ may be estimated from the parade state of 
the following morning of the attack. 
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* Routi CALL. 14/9/15. 
Officers. Sergeants. Other ranks. 

A 1 2 27 
B 1 5 71 
C 0 5 63 
D 1 4 69 
C.O 1 0 0 
4 16 280 

Deficit 18 9 447 


A. BURGOYNE, 
Regt. Sergt.-Major.” 


The C.O.’s report to the G.O.C. 46th Division ran :— 


‘* At twelve noon on October 13th my Battalion was 
distributed in Assembly Trenches, and all R.E. tools and 
material had been served out to the 8rd line. 

‘* When our bombardment began, the enemy commenced 
to crump the Assembly Trenches, doing little harm. 

‘** At 1.80 p.m. I heard the enemy machine guns rangin 
on these same trenches for five minutes. This I reporte 
to Brigade Hars., saying that I believed the fire came from 
the direction of the ‘Dump.’ At 1.45 p.m. they started 
again. I reported this, saying that more machine guns 
seemed to be firing, and that their fire came from the South 
Face trench, and rear of it. 

‘The 8rd line moved up, in accordance with orders, 
and suffered heavy casualties before reaching the front 
trenches held by the 1/5th South Staffords. 

‘* No information was received by me that the 1/5th South 
Staffords had not left their trenches, and, the smoke 
obscuring the trench, the 4th line moved up to the old 
British front-line trench. 

‘* I observed signalling from the ‘ Dump’ for more bombs 
and §S.A.A.; also later for reinforcements. At the time 
I took the signals to be from our advanced bombing line 
but I could not convince myself that they could have 
arrived there. 

‘* After that, all men that could be collected were pushed 
up into the fire trenches, which at that time were very 
thin in places. About a dozen men were kept back for 

assing bombs up the communication trenches, which 
fad become badly blocked with wounded. 
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‘“‘ The remaining signallers were sent to work the tele- 
phone of the 5th South and the 6th North stations, and all 
remained in this position until we were ordered to withdraw 
from the line.” 


To which official record we may add an unofficial post- 

rR taken from a letter written at the time by one 

of the staff of Battalion Hars., of whom, during the engage- 
ment, Collison was killed and Lewis wounded <= 


“We had a little mouth-organ concert at Hars., while 
we ky waiting to ‘ go over,’ and had quite a merry time, 
though in the middle of the bombardment our Hars. 
telephonist got hit on the head right in the middle of us. 

‘“*I don’t think he was badly hurt. We, Law, Lewis, 
Collison and myself, were all crowded into a little rabbit- 
hole place, and the piece suddenly buzzed in. 

“It was wonderful seeing the great smoke-cloud along 
the front, and then five minutes before the bombardment 
stopped, the figures crawling over the ‘apt et and lying 
down in front, as far as you could see either side. 
the moment the guns lifted, all got up and poi ate to an 
or rather jog. Then they all seemed to melt away. = 


CHAPTER IX 


EGYPT 


Telegram received 10 a.m. January 10th, 1916, at Wolverhampton, 
from Colonel Law: ‘* Regiment disembarked safely Alexandria.” 


At Allouagne and Fouquereuil, where the fortnight 
following the affair of the Hohenzollern Redoubt was 
spent, large drafts of officers and men joined the Battalion. 
Piper was promoted Captain, and appointed Adjutant in 
Collison’s place. Vivian Mander, on being also promoted, 
assumed command of ‘*B”’ Company, and already began 
to show that military aptitude which earned him no 
inconsiderable reputation later on. 

On November 5th the Battalion marched to Lestrem, 
to support an Indian Brigade, preparatory to taking 
station again in trenches at Neuve Chapelle. In casualties, 
maybe, this trench line was a welcome contrast to recent 
experiences; but being practically waterlogged and having 
only a three-foot-six parapet constructed by the Indians, 
in the matter of discomfort it surpassed anything that had 
gone before. All, and especially officers and N.C.O.s, 
will always remember the curse of trench feet and the 
incessant worry of minimising that curse! The men were 
kept continually on the move to find and kick over fire- 
buckets, and the process of massaging feet was continuous. 
No further record survives of the Battalion’s experience 
of this period; but the former C.O.’s personal diary, 
at Wolverhampton, has references to conversations with 
various officers on leave, and none of them has a kind 
word to say for the Neuve Chapelle sector. The tale is 
told how, on first taking over this Sector, the junior 
Company Commander returned, after seeing the relief 
completed, to his dilapidated Coy. H.Q. to find it full 
of strangers. The “Strangers” (four in all) informed 
him they were up for instruction. ‘‘ How long for? ” 
They didn’t know. ‘“ Are you certain you’ve got to the 
right trench?” They thought so. After “ supper ”’ this 
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young Company Commander ordered two of the Strangers to 
sleep for half the night, while the other two accompanied 
him on his rounds. The night was vile, wet overhead, 
wet underfoot, and black as ink. The Strangers enjoyed 
_ the supper more than the trips round the trenches. The 
- less they: ejjoved them, the more holes the Company 
Commander fotind for them to fall in, the more wire to 


..°ttripover: Thus throughout the night the four Strangers 


either tumbled or tried to get sleep! In due course 
breakfast was served. Imagine the surprise of this Com- 
pany Commander and his subalterns, all of whom had 
treated the Strangers kindly but firmly, when they 
appeared for the meal, “less” their trench-coats, and 
were shown by their badges to be Field Officers ! 

On December 6th, going to rest and to train, the Battalion 
was lectured upon the subject, amongst others, of “‘ Duties 
on board ship,” an event which set everybody guessing, 
as may well be imagined. 

There was a definiteness about the choice of subject 
which suggested something real to officers and men, now 
expert discriminators in matters of rumour, and in the 
shadows which coming events cast before them in the 
military world. This pleasant state of expectation enabled 
all to endure ten days’ incessant rain, which, in a flat 
district, put whole roads and fields under water. This 
rain, depressing in itself, had the merit of curtailing the 
never-too-popular out-of-the-trenches exercises. 


“The instruction is even worse than the thing itself. 
We don’t so much mind digging ‘ practice trenches,’ as 
having to fill them in again. We have done such a lot of 
this that we have come to the dismal conclusion that 
herein is the ultimate destiny of all of us—lawyers, landed 
proprietors, engineers, undergraduates. We see ourselves 
left here, in France, after the War is over, filling in trenches 
in muddy country, when we should be dining honourably 
in London. We foresee that our ultimate convenience 
will be sacrificed, in an expansive moment, to the cause 
of Universal Peace and Brotherhood; and when we have 
finished the English, Belgian, French, Portuguese, Russian, 
Japanese, Servian, Montenegrin, Roumanian and Italian 
lines, ‘My dear Kaiser Bill,’ the authorities will write, 
‘ bygones being bygones, please remember that you have 
only to drop us a postcard and we will send you a thousand 
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industrious, if incompetent, “ Terriers”? to fill in your 
trenches for you. You might pass this hint on to your 
Austrian, Hungarian, Bulgarian and Turkish friends, and 
believe us, very sincerely yours .. .’” 


Definite news was now received (at Pont du Guarbec, 
where the Battalion had moved) that there would be 
entraining, as for a considerable journey, on December 25th. 
Hasty dispositions had to be made for celebrating a 
premature Christmas Day, a matter of some moment in 
pace times at home, but of first-class urgency in war in 

rance. Geese and turkeys were not to be had; or, it 
was rumoured, the attractions of the lady at the butcher’s 
shop were so overwhelming that the substitution of pork 
chops was rendered inevitable. However that might be, 
pigs were purchased whole at a price which reminded all 
that however fair and romantic a lady may be in France, 
she never forgets business considerations. Plum puddings 
arrived from England, and with the now defined prospect 
of a move to a warmer and better country, an eminently 
happy Christmas was celebrated on its Eve. 

Christmas of 1915 reminded the Battalion vividly of 
Christmas 1914 spent at Saffron Walden, under civilised 
conditions, but with the thought of a sudden move impend- 
ing. Then the move had been to France and the Unknown! 
Now the Battalion was to be sent away from France and the 
Too-Well-Known! But the incidents of life, apart from 
the trenches, actual battle and the firing line, were still 
much the same. 

*“*, . - Let me tell you of the ecclesiastical affairs of a 
certain Lance-Corporal,’’ was written from France. ‘ For 
years past he has professed Wesleyanism, and has paraded 
with the minority on a Sunday. I have even known him 
to do this with a set expression of feature and great dignity 
of bearing in a minority of one. But times change and 
we change with them, and, whether it was that some 
epoch-making event occurred to convert him or whether 
it was that the Church of England parade happened 
for once) to be an hour later in the morning than the 

esleyan, our Lance-Corporal fell in last Sunday with the 
majority. His platoon sergeant may, for all I know, be 
a keen church-goer in ordinary life, but in war he is a 
stickler for regulations. ‘ What are you doing here?’ he 
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asked the Lance-Corporal, and after a long conversation, 

was ultimately convinced that his man was deliberately 

parading with the Church of England. ‘Get away with 

you,’ said the sergeant, not caring what the other believed 

or did not believe, ‘if you want to change your religion, 
ou can’t do it just like that; you must go to erly 
oom, and do tt proper... .’ 

‘“‘ This censoring of letters is altogether an inhuman and 
cruel affair; the love-sick private pours out his soul to 
his lady, concludes with all the intimate messages and 
signs known amongst lovers, and seals the note with the 
most personal of nicknames. What the lady must feel, who 
reads the missive, to find at the end of it my own prosaic 
signature, I dare not think! Here is a quotation from a 
better educated member of my platoon. He is writing to 
@ quondam friend, and is entering into the field to take 
part in a serious conflict between that friend and his family 
at home, in the matter of a certain passing in the street 
with never so much as a nod of recognition. (You will 
observe that this jolly little tour abroad has not altogether 
suppressed the more serious quarrels of home life.) ‘ For 
my part,’ he writes, and I simply must divulge it, however 
indiscreet; ‘for my part,’ he writes, in an extremely 
dignified conclusion, ‘I value our friendship very highly; 
but I regret to say that, unless some steps are taken by 

ou in the matter, this friendship will not continue when 
I return to England; an event which, judging from the 
infernal noise going on outside, is never likely to happen.’ 

“In the matter of parcels our Signal Officer has just 
taken a toss, having hitherto achieved perfection. His 
Private Supply Department was almost priggish in its 
efficiency; within forty-eight hours of the first foul gas 
being used by the first foul German, he was supplied by 
relatives with no fewer than twenty-seven respirators, all 
for his personal use and of a different design. But now a 
niece, hearing of our want of fresh meat and vegetables 
in the trenches, sends him, neatly and thoughtfully packed 
up in blue paper and pink ribbons, a Maconochie Meat- 
and-Vegetable Ration (one tin)! No doubt the kind lady 
had scoured all London to find it: in Flanders she could 
have had a million of them thrown at her for the asking ! ”’ 


Someone has remarked that 75 per cent. of war is a 
picnic and the remaining 25 per cent. is hell. The Great 
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War reversed the percentages, but confirmed the under- 
lying principle. In the first months of 1916 the Battalion 
had its picnic, long overdue and, in the event, prematurely 
curtailed. While it lasted, however, it was, to use the 
French idiom, “‘ of the first order,” or, to use the American, 
“* some picnic.” The lectures in training had warned the 
Battalion that a sea voyage was involved, and every 
destination (from East Africa to Salonica) was emphatically 
canvassed by those claiming to be “in the know.” The 
heading of this chapter has indicated Egypt, but, in the 
pressing atmosphere of French battlefields, the reader has 
probably overlooked now (as the Battalion had forgotten 
then) the existence, in between, of the peaceful and 
delightful Riviera, a very different France from that of 
Armentiéres and Lens ! 

To Marseilles, on Christmas Day of 1915, the Battalion 
set out. That is to say, it entrained on the afternoon of 
that day and trailed, during the two following days, over 
the famous P.L.M. route, through some of the finest 
scenery in France. With but short halts for coffee or 
rum, the journey plugged on till Santi Camp near Mar- 
seilles was reached, at 9 p.m. on December 27th. Our 
transport, less horses and Transport Officer, was on board 
the train with us. On arriving at Marseilles the Battalion 
detrained and marched off to camp, leaving behind a 
detraining officer, half a dozen subalterns and a party of 
men, to unship the transport, and move it by hook or by 
crook, half to one camp and half to another. Of this 
detraining party none save “ Jeff’? Lewis, who ultimately 
saved the situation, knew the difference between one end 
of a horse and the other ! 

In due course some Artillerymen turned up with harness 
and horses to move the now detrained transport wagons. 
It goes without saying that the harness was all wrong for 
Infantry transport, and the horses did not fit! How the 
officers’ mess-cart survived is a marvel. But all troubles 
end sooner or later. Jeff Lewis stepped into the breach, 
made the horses fit, substituted ropes and bits of string 
for harness, and finally despatched the whole of the 
transport to its respective camps in two parts. Even then 
the water-cart went astray and failed to report till mid- 
day—a forgivable catastrophe this ! 

Marseilles proved to be a place above criticism. Parades 
were perfunctory and soon over; sea bathing and other 
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amusements were continuous. But the sojourn, said to 
be for a month, was reduced to a week. On January 2nd 
the unit left its sunny camp, pitched on the side of a hill 
and overlooking the blue Mediterranean and the occasional 
outward-bound liner going east with troops. It embarked 
in H.M.S. Magnificent, and remained unaware of its final 
destination till the following day at sea. 

Before leaving, and for a moment forgetting France, 
reference should be made to a distinguished and dis- 
tinguishing item of the unit, unintentionally left behind 
there. This was our unique Private Bould, who, in pre- 
war days, had been familiar to many of us as a billiard 
marker at the Wolverhampton Conservative Club, and 
whose war record is largely associated with the Hars. 
Mess, of which he was corporal. An account survives of 
his (and his colleagues’) work in the firing line :-— 

“, . - The early régime of the one-course meal, con- 
sisting of the mere ration, soon gave way to an elaborate 
menu. Our servants even went to the length of dis- 
covering a potato-bury in the support trenches, and 
supplying us with Pommes de terre Nouvelles long before 
the ETN. season should properly begin. We took to 
sitting on real chairs, eating off real tables, and our 
Captain” (now the C.O.) “‘ drank from a real tumbler. 
Once that loyal villain, Green, narrowly missed running 
into the arms of a military policeman as he escaped from 
those of an infuriated dame of seventy, whose cottage 
garden he had despoiled of its fairest roses to deck our 
table. We lacked only a cellar; our fellows bethought 
them of cider, purchased a barrel on our account, and, 
regardless of the pain and shame involved, trundled same 
in a perambulator to the trenches. The first cool draught 
pe being drawn, when a nice old gentleman, in a red hat, 

ewin....” 


Private Bould is essentially associated with eating and 
drinking, and the detail we have to record of him now is 
of a like nature. Indeed, that was the side of war which | 
he understood best. “If it interests you to study the 
native method of speech you will like to hear how our 
Mess Servant describes the little canvas bag he has just 
handed to me, as being the official issue of Emergency 
Ration Carrier, Military, one. ‘ What’s this?’ I ask him. 
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He has no use for technical terms. ‘To put summat in 
t’eat,’ he says.” But he was thoroughly mixed up in all 
aspects of war, serving the two purposes and not always 
keeping them as much apart as we of his Mess would like. 


‘“*. . - The topic reminds me of our industrious Mess 
Waiter. If ever a man in this world meant well but missed 
it, he does. You have only to whisper his name, and he 
bursts into the Mess Hut like a whirlwind, dropping 
knives and forks, tripping over chairs, sweeping crockery 
off the table, in his uncontrolled enthusiasm. To enable 
him to get through the more work, he goes from our table 
with just twice what any man could carry, and he drops 
it all before he gets to the door. This dropping has 
become a fixed habit with him; he drops everything, 
however heavy or light, fragile or valuable, but through 
accidents and abuse, he maintains the cheery deportment 
of impulse and impetus. 

‘* A week ago we were all of us sitting round the Mess 
table at midnight, having just returned from a period in 
the trenches, a moment when we suffer a little from want 
of sleep and from reaction after the nervous tension. 
Suddenly the door is flung widely open and in bursts 
our ecstatic waiter carrying (‘ Heaven defend us ! ’ shouted 
the Adjutant) an enormous shell. ‘ But of course,’ we 
reassured each other, ‘it is only the empty case?’ ‘No, 
sir,’ declared the bearer (Bould), hustling over all obstacles 
to the C.O. at the far end of the room; ‘ it fell by trench 
Hars. before we left, and it hasn’t burst yet.’ Never in 
my life shall I forget the sensation caused by that 
S VELe ore oe 


Recalling the primitive simplicity of the French trains 
in which troops progressed, and of which “ corridors ” 
were by no manner of means a usual convenience, and 
picturing Bould, if anything under-described in the above 
quotations; we find no small pleasure in recording how he 
became detached from the unit, as it travelled by train 
to Marseilles, and was no more seen till the Battalion 
returned to France. It was tea-time. Such cooking as 
was possible was done in a covered van, ahead of the 
officers’ carriages. Corporal Bould had there made his 
brew and, seizing the opportunity of the train’s reduced 
speed, he got out on to the permanent way, intending his 
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usual manceuvre of jumping on to the footboard of his 
officers’ coach as it went by. Unfortunately the train 
chose this moment suddenly to accelerate. Bould jumped, 
but missed his footing. Efforts were made to get the 
engine to stop, but the bugle call could not be heard, or 
understood, by the “ mécanicien.”” Bould, carrying the 
tea, commenced an unequal race. The train, after the 
manner of its kind, slowed down at intervals and then 
resumed its pace. Bould pursued it until his leg, injured 
by his fall, could no longer move... . 

Two months later, when the Battalion returned to 
France, Bould returned to his duties, having in the mean- 
while in a French hospital fed on “‘ chickens and cham- 
pagne,” to quote his own unreliable words. What our 
neat and logical Allies must have thought of this mad 
Englishman it is not easy to conceive. 

The unit arrived at Alexandria on January 8th, but 
was for some time forbidden to land. The voice of rumour 
whispered that this was not the final destination, but that 
Suvla Bay was intended. With this Battalion, as prob- 
ably with many another, it had always been a preconceived 
notion that service would be seen in the Dardanelles: a 
fixed idea which had prevailed long before England was 
left, and had subsequently strengthened at every demand 
for “returns” with a view to re-equipment. This sus- 
picion was now hardening into conviction, until orders 
were received on the 9th to disembark and later to entrain 
at 11 p.m. on the same night. The destination, reached 
on the following afternoon, was Shalufa, but the purpose 
of the move was still a secret. In times of peace and ease 
a family party would probably not journey to the Suez 
Canal until its programme had fa very clearly scheduled, 
its plans clearly defined and its bags and baggage meti- 
culously and jealously watched. But at that time the 
Battalion did indeed find itself arrived, in a mass, with 
no idea of what it might be about, and no one in the 
least interested to inform it. ‘“‘I ascertained,’’ writes 
Colonel Law, ‘‘I ascertained that there was an Indian 
regiment holding a fort on the other side of the Canal, 
and I set off to ask them if they had anything useful to 
tell me. I found that they were expecting us; on our 
arrival they handed over a machine gun and a roll of rusty 
ener wire, wished us ‘ Good-day’ and proceeded to 

uez.”” 
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Such was the manner of arrival in the East. By evening 
the whole Battalion had been transported across the 
Canal and tents pitched in the desert, with backs to the 
water. Many days pet before the remaining details 
of the Brigade arrived; and hot days they were, followed 
by the usual cold nights and the quite unusual dis- 
advantages of an entire absence of bakery or things 
baked. The only available rations were a seven days’ 
supply of bully beef and a consignment of army biscuits 
found, upon testing, to be occupied by weevils. When 
his attention had been called to this phenomenon, the 
A.D.M.S. (a hardy veteran of many campaigns) insisted 
that in his palmy days no “ old soldier ”’ would fancy his 
biscuits otherwise ! Eventually a compromise was arrived 
at, and the much-debated biscuits were made the con- 
stituent of a rich “ pontoon.” It is to be noted that the 
men, being without their normal pay, had all their 
etceteras on credit from the Canteen, and discharged their 
debts faithfully upon their return to France. 

In a remarkably short time the Battalion had settled 
down as in its natural home. The cricket season had 
begun, and officers were sending home “ Urgent priority ” 
messages for polo sticks. To recall matters military, it 
may be mentioned that lectures on night marching {ey 
compass or by stars), lamp signalling, heliography, flag 
signalling, and exercises putting all the theories learnt 
into practice applied, were the order of the day. But the 
period of its war history from 10th to 26th January, 1916, 
was little concerned with war, and was far more cheer- 
fully illuminated with prospects of a long siesta, so to 
speak, in the Near East—with such occasional under- 
takings as might be necessary to justify the uniform and 
make for permanence in this healthier country. 

On January 26th the Battalion, strengthened by a 
troop of Indian Cavalry, a field ambulance, a company of 
R.E., half a battalion of the North Staffords and a hundred 
camels—a new feature in its stirring career !—was ordered 
to proceed into the desert to a spot 64 miles E.N.E. of 
Shalufa, and there to construct “ No. 8 Post.’’ Leaving 
the Canal early in the morning, in diamond formation and 
with an advanced guard of Indian Cavalry, the unit 
presented a remarkably picturesque spectacle. The camels 
carried large water-tanks, such as are used to cool 
stationary gas engines; these had to be let into the sand 
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and their pipe lines to be carried direct to them from the 

umping station at the fresh-water lake, about one mile 
from Shalufa. The point of destination was then ascer- 
tained by compass bearings, and trenches were dug. To 
men used to a similar task in French territory and in an 
atmosphere of practical hostility, this was noticeably easy. 
Revetting and wiring were executed, in the most up-to-date 
manner, and with touches of perfection not shown in 
other conditions! This sort of warfare, it was felt, could 
faithfully and willingly be carried on until further orders. 
But alas! those further orders arrived almost imme- 
diately ! Instructions were received to strike camp and 
return again to the Canal. 

This retrograde movement was in reality the beginning 
of a return whence the Battalion had come. It had the 
merit, however, of being a leisurely movement—in keeping 
with the character of the country. Of the remaining “ee 
that were spent in the East, many an evening was spent 
on the banks of the Canal, watching the troop-laden liners 
gliding gracefully towards Suez—a particularly fascinating 
ee when they were fully illuminated at night. On 

anuary 80th the unit entrained at Shalufa. An impres- 
sion remains of deserted villages and of workers on the soil 
(women for the most part, watched by their men folk), 
of donkeys wending homewards after the day’s work with 
the men on their backs, and followed by the women, and, 
whenever or wherever the train stopped, the instant 
appearance as from nowhere of a dusky, gesticulating 
crowd, fighting to sell oranges or cigarettes to the men. 
A passing incident is recalled: Brigadier’s inspection 
took place a few days after this journey, at which the 
C.O. was hard put to it to account for the almost com- 
plete disappearance of pocket-knives and other articles of 
equipment capable of being traded by men who had long 
ago mortgaged all their slender pay. Had it not been 
for the readiness and foresight of an all-providing Quarter- 
master matters might have been even more seriously 
difficult to explain or to excuse. As it was, the C.O. 
had to suffer much persecution from the jesting references . 
of his brother C.O.s, until they too were caught in default, 
and deficient not only in pocket-knives and equipment, 
but in iron-rations also! Colonel Law would have been 
iran a to his great reputation with the Battalion if its 
rivals had got ahead of it or him ! 
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Having detrained at Alexandria, the Battalion marched 
to Sidi Bishr Camp, where tents were pitched at a very 
late hour and one of the most-needed and best-remembered 
meals of the War was prepared by the regimental cooks. 
An incessant pestering by irrepressible native vendors 
(of all wares possibly describable as Egyptian, but mostly 
cheap jewellery of a familiar Birmingham kind); engrossing 
walks through the Bazaars, and a resentment on the part 
of the men at the forced change from honest “ fags ” to 
the all-too-sensuous Egyptian cigarettes—these are the 
chief memories of the days that passed at this camp. 
It was only at this time that the ship carrying the Battalion 
transport arrived, having been delayed at Marseilles— 
late indeed, but with a surprisingly small loss of horses ! 
As many officers and N.C.O.s as possible were given forty- 
eight hours’ leave in which to visit Cairo; the remainder 
having to stay content with the miraculous sunsets of 
Alexandria and the native sights near by. 

The Egyptian excursion ended all too suddenly and 
soon. Stores were repacked, transport reloaded at the 
Docks, and the Battalion entrained for the return journey 
on February 5th. This time the transport was a first- 
class liner, the s.s. Transylvania, and it afforded many 
amenities not obtainable on H.M.S. Magntficent. Par- 
ticularly, the slinging of the bunks made for a considerably 
higher degree of comfort; “‘ and,”’ says Colonel Law, who 
was not without that experience and discrimination 
generally to be found in the Commanding Officers of this 
Battalion, ‘‘ the messing arrangements were good.” 

Thus, by a zigzag course made essential by the presence 
of submarines; thus, in perfect weather, with occasional 
glimpses of the Italian coast, and a day’s cruising about 
Malta; thus, after mornings spent in drill and lectures, 
afternoons spent in boxing-matches and ship’s games, 
evenings spent in amateur concerts and nights spent in 
lifebelts; thus, back to France ! 


CHAPTER X 


NEUVILLE ST. VAAST AND FONQUEVILLERS 


** For the rest ‘ Cheer-oh’ (as one of my platoon writes), ‘ we'll 
learn them Germans to keep on their own doorstep.’ ”’ 


Ear ty in February the 6th South Staffords had once 
more returned to the battlefields of France, at that most 
familiar detraining station Longpré-les-Corps-Saints, half- 
way between Abbeville and Amiens. In those early days 
of 1916 the Somme offensive was only vaguely hinted at, 
and the Verdun pressure was still formidable. Our Army 
at that time had scarcely begun to take over from our 
Allies sectors of the front stretching to the south, that 
were later to include and even to pass Amiens. In Feb- 
ruary 1916 such extensions of line were in embryo, the 
sole achievement being the insertion of the newly formed 
British Third Army between the two French Armies 
(Sixth and Tenth) covering the Doullens-Amiens sector. 
The Battalion was possibly one of the earliest of British 
units to detrain at Longpré, where hundreds of British 
battalions were subsequently to pass. 

Back in the battle area, the unit’s movements seemed 
to the men to be oddly numerous and uncertain. With 
the sudden change in dispositions caused by the pressure 
on the French armies and the consequent redistributions 
of British reserves, and owing also to the vast measures 
of organisation already undertaken in preparation for the 
forthcoming offensives, the areas immediately ‘* behind 
the line” were congested with troops moving often and 
uncertainly. To the Battalion the only thing evident 
Was an incessant need of changing billets. 

From February 14th to the 21st the Battalion practised . 
. bayonet-fighting and bomb-throwing at Vauchelles, when 
it moved to Beaumetz for musketry on the range. The 
various spots where billets were occupied in that period 
included Antheux, where the anniversary of the arrival 
of the unit in France was celebrated ; Lebreuviette, Houvin, 
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Maizieres, Mont St. Eloy. From the last-named place an 
advance party, composed of machine gunners, bombers 
and signallers, set out for Neuville St. Vaast, where the 
Battalion was then due to resume its trench duties. 

The stretch of trenches in question ran through the 
centre of what had once been a considerable township, 
now levelled to the ground. Not many weeks before the 
occupation by the Battalion it had been in German hands. 
From them it had been wrested by the French a few days 

reviously. The line showed every sign of hard battle. 

arts of it had actually been blown up by large mines, 
and everywhere were the evidences of continual and 
relentless pressure. When the relief of a French regiment 
at midnight on March 18th had been completed, the 
Battalion knew that it was in for no light task. This 
period of trench occupation did indeed turn out to be at 
least as severe and nerve-wracking as any experienced by 
the Battalion. The French Regiment from whom the 
Battalion had taken over this dangerous sector had suffered 
eighty casualties on the night before their relief. 

Extracts from the War Diary give the idea of what a 
day at Neuville St. Vaast meant. 


“* March 29th.—Enemy shelled our trenches heavily 
from 2 p.m., using howitzers and H.E., and concentrating 
on 0.64 and O.S.63 with H.E. and the ground between them 
with howitzers. Our artillery barrage operated very 
quickly. At 6.50 p.m. we sprang a mine, which formed a 
crater on left of B.4. The whole was occupied and partly 
consolidated. Our artillery support followed promptly 
upon the explosion and was excellent in effect. 

““The enemy severely bombarded Payerne trench and 
0.68, 0.64, O.S.68 and O.S.6 with H.E. His howitzers 
damaged Boyau des Ondes and Denis Laroque. Inter- 
mittent artillery fire continued till 8 p.m., and from that 
time the situation was quieter and the work of repairing 
and consolidating was pressed on.” 


Almost daily the War Diary recorded “ artillery activity 
from dawn to noon by enemy howitzers and field guns; 
also 0.63 and O.S.68 were bombarded with light aerial 
torpedoes ”; but the outstanding element of the situation 
was the precarious nature of the line itself. The enemy 
held a great advantage with his mines, and it had been 
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seriously doubted whether this sector could be held. It 
is believed that our unit’s casting vote determined that 
this should be done; at any rate, it was in consequence of 
that decision that the French had delayed the relief for 
two days, in order to make an abortive effort to improve 
the situation in one of the mine craters. It will easily be 
understood that the Staffordshire Brigade H.Q. was a 
little shocked to receive at once an indent for 5,000 bombs, 
essential for maintenance of status! Further entries in 
the War Diary may be quoted, to illustrate the conditions 
of the period. 


“‘ Artillery active on both sides, between 6 p.m. and 
7 p.m. Our artillery bombarding the enemy trenches. 
About midnight two mines were exploded on our left, and 
a heavy bombardment followed. 

““ At 6.55 p.m. the enemy blew in the left side of ‘ Y’ 
listening post, and we occupied and consolidated the rear 
lip of the crater known as B.5.” 


In this context we have an exact detail in the report 
made at the time by Captain Hanford, then commanding 
“A” Company, of an “ Explosion of a Mine at Neuville 
St. Vaast, March 27th, 1916, in front of ‘A’ Company’s 
trench.”” His Company Officers were :— 


2nd in Command : 2nd Lieut. Jeffcock. 
Ist Platoon Commander: 2nd Lieut. Wrottesley. 
2nd Platoon Commander: 2nd Lieut. Miller. 


The other platoons were led by their senior sergeants, 
and the report runs as follows :— 


To OFFIcER COMMANDING 
1/6TaH SoutH STAFFORDSHIRE REGIMENT. 


Herewith please find report in full of the work of this 
Company in connection with the blowing up of the mine 
under B.4, and the re-occupation of same. 

I received your orders that a camouflét would be fired 
under B.4 at 6.50 p.m. and that I was to re-occupy it 
afterwards at 4.30 p.m. 28th inst., and immediately sent 
my officers to reconnoitre the crater and ground in rear. 
Two platoons of 5th South Staffs. reported to me at 
5.80 p.m. for my immediate support, and 2 platoons 
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5th South Staffs. proceeded to O.R.64 as reserves. At 
6 o’clock I withdrew the men from the listening post and 
men in bays near the lip of crater, and then assembled the 
Company in the following order : 


Fire Trench. 


) 1 Sergeant and 6 men for listening post. 
) 1 Sergeant and 12 bombers for crater. 

) 1 Platoon for crater. 

) 1 N.C.O. and 5 men of R.E. for crater. 

) 1 Lewis gun for crater. 

) 2 Platoons. 

Support Trench. 


1 Platoon ‘“‘ A’? Company 6th South Staffs. 
2 Platoons 5th South Staffs. 


Company Headquarters were established in firing line 
near junction of Boyau Montaudon and fire trench, and con- 
sisted of myself, three runners and two stretcher-bearers. 
Two stretcher-bearers were placed on O.S.68, and my 
dug-out in O.S.68 was converted into a temporary collecting 
and dressing station under the three officers’ servants. 

Each N.C.O. and each man was carefully told what his 
particular job was to be. 

Everyone was issued with two Mills grenades, and the 
leading platoon in the firing line also carried four sandbags 
each andaspade. Runners were told off from each platoon 
and shown where Company Headquarters would be. 


My Orders were as follows :— 

Immediately the mine was blown up, No. 1 party would 
double along the trench and turn to the right and occupy 
their old listening posts. 

Nos. 2, 8, 4 and 5 would rush up to the crater. 

No. 2 to establish bombing posts. 

No. 8 to hold the inner lip of crater should the outer 
lip be blown away. 

No. 4 to make a new communication trench between 0.68 
and B.4, should the old one be filled in by the explosion. 
If not, to go into the crater and consolidate the position. 

No. 5 to go to crater and take up a commanding position 
previously selected. 

No. 6 to extend to left and occupy the bays evacuated 
by the crater parties, etc. 
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At 6.50 p.m. the mine went up, and a barrage of fire 
was placed on enemy trenches by the supporting artillery. 
The various parties moved off as stated. I then brought 
up one platoon of 5th South Staffs. Regiment from 
supports and also sent one platoon of 6th South Staffs. 
Regiment along 0.8.68 to occupy the retrenchment in 
rear of B.4. 

I was well informed by messages and runners of the 
situation in B.4, and Judging from the place where the 
new crater was formed I realised that the platoon in 
O.64, who were to go to the crater, would also meet with 
considerable difficulty and delay, and I therefore sent on 
another platoon from my firing line. As it happened this 
actually did occur. The artillery did most excellent work, 
wrecking the enemy parapet in many places. The enemy 
sent up several green flares, evidently their call-for-support 
signal. Their fire was commenced within five minutes of 
ours, and was fairly heavy. By eight o’clock it had 
nearly all died away. Work on B.4 was carried on all 
night. A good supply of sandbags was sent up and the 
bombing posts established with plenty of bombs. 

I withdrew the 5th South Staffs., and they returned to 
their Headquarters. 

The platoon which had gone to the retrenchment in 
rear of B.4 found the position untenable while the artillery 
was active, and had to withdraw a little way. I placed 
them back in support when the 5th South Staffs. moved 
away. The rest of the night was very quiet. 

The system of runners worked remarkably well, and 
messages sent from man to man were also quickly and 
correctly delivered. 

I have much pleasure in bringing to your notice the 
excellent work done by Private Ward, my runner, who 
several times carried messages from me to Battalion 
Headquarters under very heavy fire. 

Casualties were slight. 

(signed) H. Hanrorp, Captain, 
Commdg. “ A” Coy., 1/6th South Staffs. Regt. 
Trench 0.68, 
March 29th, 1916. 


We have a further note by a Man on the Spot, which 
refers to this particular affair in a more general aspect. 
It runs :— 
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“ REFITTING. 


““In April 1916 the Battalion marched away from the 
unpleasantness of Vimy Ridge, and went into billets at 
Monchy Breton to rest and refit. About the same time 
I came out from England, where I had been convalescing 
with the ‘ Third Line,’ and shared a Company with Edgar 
Page. That is to say, I sometimes said ‘ By the right, 
quick march !’ and Edgar did the rest. 

“I found the Battalion distinctly war worn. The men 
had been mixed up in nerve-wracking minor operations on 
the Ridge and elsewhere ever since the Exodus from 
Egypt, and the refitting was no less necessary than the 
rest. Kit inspections revealed terrible poverty in the way 
of equipment. Some of the men seemed to have lost 
everything except their rifles and pay books—the soldier’s 
two best friends. To make good the deficiencies is by no 
means so easy as it sounds. Quartermasters are notori- 
ously hard-hearted and hate parting with the stores. To 
get a mess-tin strap out of a Quartermaster is very much 
like getting blood out of a stone. There must be an 
inquest on every missing article, and unless the verdict 
is satisfactory the replacement is charged against the 
wretched man who lost it. The Company put their 
ears together and evolved a brilliant idea of circumventing 
the Q.M. 

‘The first man before me, with a list of deficiencies a 
yard long, I proceeded to cross-examine. 

““* What happened to your pack?’ 

“The answer came pat. 

‘** Blowed up in the mine, sir!’ 

“‘ The other things were in the pack. Verdict: Wastage 
of War. Man Number One was handed a new trousseau, 
and departed with a bland smile. 

**The next man had lost his mess tin, mess-tin strap, 
pull-through, iron ration, ground-sheet and a few other 
things. To each of my questions came the same reply : 

**" Blowed up in the mine, sir!’ 

**Man after man came forward, and man after man 
gave the same explanation: 

‘“** Blowed up in the mine, sir!’ 

“The Quartermaster began to look haggard. From 
time to time he protested. The entire company could 
not have been ‘ blowed up in the mine,’ and in any case 
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he failed to understand how Private Simkins’ identity 
disc, which was presumably attached to Private Simkins’ 
neck by cord, managed to get ‘ blowed up in the mine’ 
while Simkins himself remained on earth. The tale was 
getting monotonous and the Q.M. was on the verge of tears. 

‘** Still, man after man came forward with the same 
excuse. It was impossible to say what had, and what 
had not been ‘ blowed up in the mine,’ but, if a tithe of 
the excuses were true, that mine must have been the most 
destructive explosion in the whole history of the war. 
The air must have been literally black with cap badges, 
mess-tin straps, haversacks, socks, razors, oil bottles and 
pull-throughs, especially cap badges. My heart bled for 
the Quartermaster, who was reduced to the verge of 
bankruptcy, but I must confess to a sneaking sympathy 
for the men, especially in the matter of cap badges. I 
have been a private myself, and I know how these things 
happen. Private Jones meets a seductive maiden in an 
Estaminet, and being susceptible, naturally wishes to make 
a good impression. The lady has a hobby. She collects 
cap badges, and the Staffordshire knot, the prettiest badge 
of all, is not represented. The lady pleads; Private 
Jones wavers and, like Adam, falls. Another cap badge 
‘blowed up in the mine’! Sometimes, I regret to say, 
Private Jones, returning to his billet with undecorated 
cap, finds Private Smith, the virtuous Private Smith, who 
holds himself aloof from the temptation and the seductions 
of Georgette, rolled up in his blanket, sleeping the sleep of 
the just. Certain transactions of a reprehensible character 
take place, and next morning Private Jones turns up on 
parade self-consciously complete, and it is Private Smith’s 
cap badge which has been ‘ blowed up in the mine.’ 

““No wonder Quartermasters become gloomy and 
morose. One cannot be a Quartermaster for long and 
keep one’s faith in human nature. Still, even the Quarter- 
master’s life has its compensations. He can always get his 
own back when it comes to the issue of strawberry jam!” 


Mines, however, are, or were, serious things and capable © 
of blowing up with serious effect. Particularly the 
following occasions are recalled. At a point near the dug- 
out of “‘C ’’ Company it was anticipated that there would 
be an eruption. The mining experts had discovered good 
reason to suppose this, and had issued an exact warning 
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to their own men. But the miners were Corps Troops, 
and the warning went to Corps Hqrs. and had 
not retraced its way to the trenches, via Division and 
Brigade Hars., before the event happened. The miners 
were withdrawn, but our listening post remained; 
the explosion happened; one of our men disappeared 
completely, and the other two were embedded in a mass 
of chalk, barbed wire and duck-boards. Magrane and 
Flaxman, being near by, made haste to the rescue; Flax- 
man, the bombing officer and a prodigious thrower of 
bombs, kept the far side of the crater clear by a torrent 
of them, while Magrane set to work to release the imprisoned 
men and to consolidate the position. With wire-cutters, 
picks and shovels the débris was removed  daapaeses. and 
after several hours’ work in a position fully exposed to 
the enemy fire, the men were recovered alive. It is 
believed that for this bold work Magrane was recommended 
for the Military Cross. It is known that there was a 
sequel to the incident concerning one of our men who 
** completely disappeared.’”’ Blown up from his position, 
he was reported ‘‘ dead by misadventure’; not until 
long after was it known that the exit from our own trenches, 
so suddenly undertaken, ended in an equally unexpected 
entry into the trenches of the enemy. The “‘ deceased ”’ 
man, having been long a German prisoner, is happily still 
with us. 

Lieut.-Col. J. H. Thursfield, commanding in Lieut.-Col. 
Law’s absence, tells the tale of how one night he discovered 
this same herculean Flaxman sitting on the firestep of 
the front-line trenches, sans boots or anything else on his 
feet and legs. His story was: he had been reconnoitring 
the old sap, leading to a crater some eighty yards ahead 
of our line, once captured and held by the French, but 
later recaptured by the Germans. The operation had, of 
course, to be undertaken in the dark, and the situation 
was complicated by the presence of mining galleries, also 
occupied earlier by the French. The sap, Flaxman had 
been told, was some fifty yards long, but he found himself 
going to a greater distance and meeting no resistance. 
At a corner he was met by two men . . . and was accosted 
.- « » in German! Upon his revolver he could not, for- 
tunately, lay hands; but he made good use of his loaded 
stick, and fled. No more was heard or seen of his oppon- 
ents. On the following day, however, Colonel Thursfield 
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had his attention called to the matter again. He was, in 
fact, invited to explain which of those under his command 
had so brutally assaulted our Alsatian allies, perfectly 
friendly miners of the French army? The challenge in 
German, it transpired, was due to the fact that Flaxman’s 
nationality and side had also been mistaken by the 
Alsatians, who had remained at their post many days 
after the remainder of the French troops had withdrawn. 

It was at Neuville St. Vaast that Brigadier-General 
Feetham was at his very best. The Brigade and the 
Brigadier had come to have great respect for and confidence 
in each other. His advice was always sound, and always 
he remained in close personal touch with all his officers, 
giving them the impression that they could leave their 
affairs with him and concentrate on the enemy in front. 
This was the more appreciated as the five or six weeks in 
this sector became trying to the last degree. In addition 
to the physical pressure was the moral anxiety that the 
Battalion should lose to the Germans what the French 
had gained from them. This had not to be: nor is it 
too much to say that the face of every officer and man 
showed signs of the special efforts of vigilance and endurance 
which this occasion had put upon them. 

And, alas! there had been bitter losses. In the chaos 
occasioned by the explosions of mines, rifle-grenades, and 
trench-mortars, Lieut. C. H. Pearson was killed, Lieut. 
G. H. Howard Smith received fatal injuries, and Captain 
Harold Page was wounded. 

Lieut. Pearson had been granted a commission from the 
ranks, having enlisted originally at Penn Court. His popu- 
larity was as certain and solid as his personality. His first 
wound, far from a light one, has been previously men- 
tioned, and his death at this time was a great loss, not 
only to his brother officers and the men ah were under 
him, but particularly to those who worked with him in 
his N.C.O. days. In a word: a very brave and a very 
dear fellow. 

No one expected Howard Smith to die. He had been 
hit several times before, and he hadn’t died then! Besides, 
not an officer or man felt that he could be spared. He 
was moved to hospital, and the last associations with him 
were of the usually merry kind. Even a few hours before 
the setting in of the fatal complications, the C.O., on his 
way to “leave in U.K.,” looked in at the hospital and 
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took a jovial message from the wounded son to his people 
at home. He had joined the Battalion in September 
1914, declaring to the C.O., “‘ I am afraid you will never 
make a soldier of me, but I am willing to do my best,” 
and after some months in France he had become the 
Battalion bombing officer. 


** All of us have changed a little or a lot, under the 
stress of actual war, but the most dismal case of all is 
that of our highly respected friend, S. You remember 
him, of course—as simple and kind-hearted a fellow as 
you could wish to meet; a lover of small children and 
dogs, and a zealous churchwarden. For some time past 
his cap has assumed an aggressive angle, and his eyebrows 
grow hourly more ferocious. This much is forgivable in 
these days. It is now with him, however, worse than 
this. A week ago he informed us, with what I am reluc- 
tantly forced to describe as an ugly leer, that he was not 
accompanying us to the trenches this time, adding that, 
so far from shirking the unpleasant duties of the present, 
he was preparing himself for even more unpleasant purposes 
in the future. In short, he had secured the office of Master 
Bombadier to the Battalion, and he has since devoted all 
his energies to contriving infernal machines and practising 
the art of pitching them accurately in tender spots. 

“* He is now known among us as the Anarchist; is openly 
accused of the worst anti-tendencies, and is suspected of 
having epee to the War Office for special leave to drop 
the official khaki and to assume the red of independence 
in his neckties. He says that, when Peace arrives, a new 
trade, more sinister and exciting, will be open to him; 
his advertisements will then read: ‘All Authority, 
Monarchist, Aristocratic, or Democratic, Removed with 
Secrecy, Ability and Despatch. All Ceremonies Attended 
and Dealt With. Coronations Extra.’ Such a nice, quiet 
fellow he was, too! 

““, . - Even in our earliest days in the B.E.F., when 
we were well behind the firing line, he started playing 
with fire. Thinking that we shared his low tastes he would 
gather us round him and lecture us on the black arts. 

This little fellow,’ he would say, fetching a bomb out of 
his pocket, ‘ this little fellow is as safe as houses provided 
he has no detonator in his little head. But we will just 
make sure.’ A flutter of excitement would pass round 
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the audience as he started unscrewing the top to make 
sure. ‘ Of course,’ he’d continue, finding the screw a bit 
stiff, ‘ of course, if there should happen to be a detonator 
inside, you have only to tickle it and almost anything 
may happen.’ While he would be struggling with the 
screw-top, the front row of the audience would be shifting 
its ground to give the back row a better view. ‘ You 
can’t be too careful,’ he’d say, passing the bomb lightly 
from one hand to the other, in order to search for his 
well-known clasp-knife; ‘for, if you’re not careful,’ he’d 
explain, tucking the bomb under his arm so as to have 
both hands free to open the knife, ‘if you’re not careful,’ 
he’d say, suddenly letting go the knife to catch the bomb 
as it slid from its precarious hold, ‘if you’re not very 
careful’ (getting to real business with the murderous 
blade), * very—very—careful . . .”. But none of us were 
near enough by this time to hear what would happen if 
we weren't (or even if he wasn’t) full of care. 

‘* And then those strange nights in the trenches, when 
he and I used to be on duty together! I would be waiting 
in our luxurious, brightly-lit gin-palace of a dug-out for 
him to join me at our midnight lunch. He would come 
in at last, clad in his fleece lining, the only survivor of 
his extensive collection of overcoats, its absence of collar 
giving him a peculiarly clerical look. He would sit down 
to his cocoa, but hardly be started on the day before 
yesterday’s newspaper (just arrived with the rations) 
before the private bombardment would begin. ‘ What’s 
all that for? > IT would ask. ‘ Me,’ he would say, turning 
to the Personal Column. And then I should know that, 
seizing the opportunity of being unobserved, he’d been 
out for a nocturnal stroll with a handful of bombs, seeking 
a little pleasure over the way ...; had been mistaken 
for a trench-mortar and had invited this reply. .. .” 


His cricket, and general athletic gifts, which had earned 
him distinction at Trinity College, Cambridge, he always 
put at the disposal of his men, who eagerly seized upon 
them. Add to this his undeniably marked boldness and 
fearlessness, and it will be readily understood that he was 
as much missed, by all ranks, as any officer could be. 
In his men’s eyes he lived as a loose-limbed hero, and in 
him they lost a very humorous and a very gallant gentleman. 

Letters and personal communications of officers on leave 
show the establishment of officers at this period to be :— 
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Lieut.-Col. Thursfield, M.C., in command (in the 
absence on leave of Lieut.-Col. Law, D.S.O.). 

Captain Piper, Adjutant. 

Captain Lane, M.O. 

Lieut. Wilner, Q.M. 

Captain Aulton, Transport. 


“A” Company: Captain Hanford. 
Lieutenants Jeffeock, Wrottesley, Miller, 
Sutcliffe. 


‘““B” Company: Captain Mander, M.C. 
Lieutenants Silvers, Johnson, Herron, 
Lewis. 
“CC” Company: Major Barlow. 
Captain Magrane. 
Lieutenants Pinson, Gardner. 


““D” Company: Captain Addenbrooke. 
Lieutenants Robinson, E. W. Page, 
Jones, Hickman, Evans. 


Machine Guns: Captain Harold Page. 


The return of the veteran, Major Barlow, will be 
remarked; he is seen functioning in his old form, though 
denied the assistance of his second, Captain Parkes, 
recovering from wounds in England. Billy Lewis’ absence, 
also in England, is to be observed; he was to return soon, 
to be wounded again, to return yet again, and finally to 
be killed in action. Otherwise, there is the general 
observation that change was continuing, and more and 
more the Battalion assumes a new and a transient identity 
in its component parts. An unfortunate instance of this 
was to occur now. In the early days of May, Lieut.-Colonel 
Law was invalided home. But before he went the Battalion 
had emerged out of this exceedingly unpleasant sector 
at St. Vaast, where “‘ the trenches were so close together 
that rifle fire was impossible, and sometimes not more 
than sixteen yards separated the British soldier from the 
Germans’; where there was 

ae . a listening post so close to the enemy that the 
conversation in it is conducted ina whisper. The Brigadier, 
with his retinue, inspected it the other day. ‘I’ve ’eard 
summut,’ whispered the listener, with a grave air. A 
smile of pride in the efficiency of his men spread over the 
Company Commander’s face; the C.O. prepared himself 
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to accept with becoming modesty any praise that was 
going; the Brigade-Major produced his Field Service 
Pocket Book; the Adjutant sharpened his pencil, and 
the Brigadier officially demanded details. ‘ Indeed, sir,’ 
whispered the listener, ‘I ’eard summut, as it might be 
bacon frizzlin’ over a brazier.’ ” 


The average routine was fifteen days in the trenches 
and five at rest, and the men, owing to depleted numbers, 
had almost continuously to “stand to” for many days 
on end; and altogether things were about as bad as they 
could be in a trench, and conditions were such as to bowl 
over and render sick, in a few weeks, the young officers 
just come out to France in the new and belated drafts. 
Colonel Law’s was not the physique to be easily defeated, 
as can be seen from his military history. He had come 
thus far without a day’s absence for sickness. But the 
strain was such that it must needs have attacked any man’s 
weak point if he had one, and the action of the C.QO.’s 
heart at last became so troublesome that it could not be 
left unattended. He was returned to No. 2 General 
Hospital at Havre, protesting that he would be well 
enough to come back in a week or two, but in reality was 
so sick a man that he was granted a long spell of sick 
leave. 

It is impossible to take leave of that galvanic, electric, 
untiring and undefeatable personality without recalling 
some of the stories surrounding him in connection with 
the Battalion in which he had served so long. “ Fred” 
Law, or “ Skipper,’”’ has already been referred to in the 
lighter digressions of this history. If the Battalion had, 
and has, any claim to high spirits of a special order, much 
of this must be “counted to him for righteousness.” If 
the former C.O. stood for the solid existence of the unit, 
Colonel Law stands for the new vitality and sap. No 
one will quarrel with the selection of attributes, as best 
recalling him at this time: the physical, iron-grey hair, 
with a complexion of rare health; the moral, immense 
vitality. No unit, officer or man, who was under Colonel 
Law’s command ever got left behind in the race for any 
advantage, of ground or otherwise, that happened to be 
going. His extemporising of the necessary device was 
only exceeded in speed by the putting of it into action. 

The 1/6th South Staffords were relieved at Neuville 
St. Vaast by the 8th Border Regiment, a unit of the 
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75th Infantry Brigade and the 25th Division; the relief 
took place on April 21st. 

There followed a short period of training and rest at 
Monchy Breton, very welcome to jaded nerves. The 
respite was short, but the Battalion returned to a sector 
of the line possessed of better conditions. For the 
moment, at any rate, the Fonquevillers sector was a 
ha pg Sed friendly area. The troops relieved had 
lived on terms of rest and let-rest with the enemy. The 
village of Fonquevillers itself, though only some six 
hundred yards behind the line, presented the aspect of 
rest billets, with travelling cookers, canteens and Chapel, 
all in full working order. Gommecourt was not yet a 
name spelling bloodshed and death to British readers of 
the newspapers. A less chastened and tried battalion, 
coming fresh to such a peaceful scene, might have con- 
gratulated itself upon falling upon a permanent haven 
of happiness. Our unit, being sceptical in such matters, 
thanked goodness for the immediate amenity, but expected 
that things would soon become otherwise. It was not to 
be disappointed !_ Now under the command of its present 
C.O., Lieut.-Col. J. H. Thursfield, M.C., it noted every small 
sign, and rightly interpreted these as foreboding disturbance. 
Indeed, the next searching ordeal lay close ahead. 

Soon after settling down in the new trenches, the 
Battalion noted the usual indications of ‘“‘ operations at 
an early date.” The peaceful atmosphere was disturbed 
by the entry of new batteries, followed by immediate 
registration on enemy targets. The nightingale dis- 
a from Gommecourt Wood, and its song was 
changed to that of the trench mortar. Trenches, which 
were adequate for the normal purposes of defensive war- 
fare, were enlarged and made continuous. Deep and 
narrow shelter trenches were also dug. But for the 
immediate present, quiet maintained. Of the Division, 
one Brigade only was in the trenches and two were out. 
The only notable disturbance was on the night of May 16th, 
when at about midnight a sudden bombardment was 
opened by enemy artillery, and trench mortars, of which 
there was a particularly aggressive type in the sector, 
poured lachrymatory shells upon the front line and in 
rear of it. The days of perfected gas-masks had not yet 
arrived, and the respirators and special goggles were not 
proof against the fumes. Thus it was found impossible 
to move up any men through the barrage created by the 
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enemy bombardment. The need, however, did not arise. 
After an hour’s heavy fire the bombardment ended as 
suddenly as it had begun. Later inquiries as to the reason 
of it all made it apparent that operations had seemed to 
the enemy to be developing on our right flank likely 
to involve an attack on our front. Hence the defensive 
measure; hence, also, the unusual number of flares put 
up from the other side. And, lastly, it accounted for the 
unusual sight of the enemy forcing his way back to his 
own front line with bombs, to regain empty trenches from 
which he had fled without their ever being attacked. 
Apart from this incident, the characteristic of these days 
was hard work, preparing. 

The occasion of the lull before the storm may be seized 
to note some regimental types and pastimes; and first 
the Sanitary Man. 


‘*, . . [have often wondered exactly what motive (duty, 
enterprise, sport or adventure) brought the men all 
together into this unit: in one case I have been enlight- 
ened only this morning. The Sanitary Man, always ready 
for conversation in the intervals of his ambitious work, 
informed me as to his own case, at any rate. It appears 
that, towards the end of July 1914, he was affected with 
general nervous debility. A breakdown threatened, and 
his doctor recommended a fortnight at the seaside. The 
Sanitary Man, then a clerk, protested poverty, the doctor 
insisted upon a complete change of air, his wife supported 
the doctor, and the combined ingenuity of the three 
suggested enlistment in the local Territorial Battalion, 
with a sole eye to its approaching yearly encampment by 
the sea. And so he joined, and here he is in muddy 
France, executing his (shall we say disquieting?) labours 
amidst relentless shot and shell, the object of the latter 
being much rather to kill than to cure! ... 

‘*, . » The unit does not spend all its days in the trenches. 
Some days... find it artfully concealed, not far away, 
ready to dash forward and add to the general confusion 
in any emergency. Near such a spot of concealment is 
a little pool surrounded by rushes. About an hour after 
last post a disturbance is suspected away in the trenches, 
and the alarm comes to the unit. In less time than it 
takes to tell, all are alert and ‘ standing to’; dispositions 
are made, extra ammunition and emergency rations 
issued, cigarette cases filled, and companies got ready to 
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move off. They wait, prepared for anything and every- 
thing—all agog. The distant sounds die down; no order 
to move is received; it becomes obvious that the matter 
in hand is some private affair of those in the line. In 
dismissing the little lot, it is thought fit to have the roll 
called. Our old friend the Sanitary Man is missing! 
Excitement at once becomes intense; the Sanitary Man, 
with or without apparatus, is usually so particularly 
present ! Had he gone forth to tackle the enemy alone, 
single-handed, as he tackles the flies with his cresol and 
chloride of lime? There are calls for him, whistles for 
him and searches for him, high and low. Hope is just 
being abandoned, when a genius thinks to search that 
little pool surrounded by rushes. And there, among the 
rushes, he is, and always has been—fishing. .. .” 


Next a reminder of the hard lot of the Company Quarter- 
master-Sergeant, whose work, like the ane housewife’s, 
never ends, but whose scene of operations is as unlike 
the good housewife’s as anything could well be. 

‘*. . . It is said that for every man in the trenches there 
are four outside. But I am told that these latter have 
their embarrassed moments. 

** Not the least is the Company Quartermaster-Sergeant, 
whose duty is to keep men armed and equipped, clothed 
and fed. As modest fellows who dislike being conspicuous, 
they prefer to work in the dark. They carry up to the 
trenches the food, drink, and fuel at dead of night, by means 
of long-suffering fatigue parties, who stumble up from 
the stores to the trenches as best they can, through the 
mud and the shell holes, hedges, ditches, telephone wires, 
and stray bullets. It is a matter, as we used to say in 
our counsel’s opinions of long ago, ‘ not wholly free from 
difficulty ’; and industrious ‘ Quarters ’ prefers, at times, 
to supervise the loaded procession personally. 

“The other night, what with the rain and the wind in 
addition to the other distractions above indicated, he 
found it an especially trying operation. Time after time 
the party broke away into small units, one deviating to 
the right, another to the left, a third dropping to the rear, 
and a fourth proceeding to a front, but unhappily the 
wrong front. With much running hither and thither and 
much harsh whispering, our Quarters would get them 
together again and bearing for safety; but the last check 
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of all, occurring when the party were well under fire, 
was almost, he says, fatal. It was in the midst of his 
searchings on this occasion that he was haunted by the 
distressed whisper of one of the fatigue men he had 
managed to collect and keep: ‘ Quarters! Quarters!’ 
At such times, distress has to be ignored, but this whisper 
was so persistent as eventually to arrest Quarters’ atten- 
tion. ‘Quarters!’ again whispered the voice. ‘ Yes, 
lad?’ answered he. ‘Is that you, Quarters?’ said the 
voice, changing from the distressed to the chatty. ‘ Yes,’ 
said Quarters irritably, since the flares were dropping 
unpleasantly often and near, and the whereabouts and 
identity of the party must soon become apparent to the 
busy rifles of the German parapet. ‘ Quarters,’ whispered 
the voice, harping on that name with damnable iteration : 


* Quarters, I shall want a new pair of trousers and cap 
badge!’ ” 


And lastly the sentry, any sentry, of whom it was 
written earlier :-— 


... I write spasmodically between my rounds. I 
have just been questioning a sentry as to the formalities 
of his job. For instance, it is of the first importance that 
he should say on the approach of the Brigadier: ‘ No. 1 
Post. All correct!’ Even so, he will no doubt get into 
trouble for something or another, but that remark, genially 
uttered for a preface, will help. I ask my sentry what 
he has to do, endeavouring to extract the above inform- 
ation from him. ‘ Look out,’ he answers. ‘ But suppose 
anybody comes?’ I press him. ‘ Look out,’ he answers 
obstinately. ‘ But,’ I worry him, ‘if the Brigadier him- 
self comes into this bay and stands by you without saying 
anything, what will you do then?’ ‘Look out,’ he 
repeats, with feeling. ... 

“I take him next on a matter of less urgency. ‘ Suppose 
you see the enemy advancing from those trenches opposite 
in great numbers, what will you do?’ ‘Shoot,’ says he. 
I explain to him that two hundred rifles might be more 
useful, in the actual event, than his one, and I ask him | 
how he will give the alarm to the others? The answer 
I am endeavouring to extract from him is the correct 
call on such occasions: ‘ Stand to arms!’ His, however, 
seems to be much better. ‘I should shout, ‘ They’m 
coomin’ ! 99 9 99 


CHAPTER XI 
THE SOMME OFFENSIVE : GOMMECOURT 


| THE latter half of May 1916 saw the Battalion back at 
Sus St. Leger, a delightful spot near the forest of Lucheux, 
where, if the billets were not luxurious, they were at least 
comfortable. Here days were spent in the forest, cutting 
saplings and making hurdles for use as revetments in the 
line. Meanwhile the practice trenches were being dug, 
and all ranks were being enlightened as to the nature of 
Pas work which would be expected of them on “Z” 
ay. 

That task was, in fact, part of the vast enterprise, long 
since in preparation and now approaching realisation, 
known as the “Great Offensive.” The centre of the 
effort was considerably further south, but this northern- 
most extremity of it was of first-class importance. Had 
not faulty artillery work rendered it incapable of success, 
and had the attack round and about Gommecourt pro- 
gressed, as it undoubtedly would have done with effective 
artillery preparation, the whole colour of the first days 
of the Somme offensive would have been changed. 
Acquaintance with the schemes and reports of the Higher 
Command, at this time, gives the impression that infantry, 
attacking at Gommecourt, were robbed of a great and 
decisive success by a failure of the machinery devised to 
prepare the way for them. 

The C.O.’s account must be read in the light of this 
fact, unknown to him as he wrote. The delays in the 
start, to which he refers, were mainly attributable to wet 
weather, obstructing the final movements of preparation 
necessarily perfected by Army H.Q. at the last moment 
before attack. With these observations qualifying an 
otherwise entirely accurate account, the narrative of the 
particular events, together with their deductions as to 
the general affair, may be set out as written by Lieut.-Col. 
Thursfield, M.C. :— 
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The task was that of capturing the village of Gomme- 
court by a simultaneous attack by the 46th Division on 
the left and the 56th (London) Division on the right. 
The enemy line formed a salient round Gommecourt 
village and park. The sector with which we were con- 
cerned at Gommecourt Wood faced north-west; and 
after continuing past the village the enemy line ran along 
the north-west of Gommecourt Park, at the extremity of 
which it turned south-east. 

The general idea was that the Division should attack 
the wood and the trenches east of it, whilst the village 
itself should be left to the Artillery. The Park and the 
trenches to the south-east were to be the objectives of 
the 56th Division, and orders were framed which antici- 
pated that both attacks would penetrate the whole defensive 
system, and, by cutting off Gommecourt village on either 
side, make its tenure by the enemy impossible. 

At first no indication was given of the larger operations 
of which the work of the Battalion was only to form a 
small part, but it soon became clear that we were to 

articipate in something much bigger than had hitherto 
been undertaken by the British Forces. Our armies were 
also to be supported by French Forces on the extreme 
right flank. It became apparent, too, that the attack 
on Gommecourt was to be an isolated effort, and we were 
left to conjecture its object. Was it merely a blind to 
cover more important operations proceeding elsewhere, 
or was it thought that the capture of this stronghold 
would weaken the enemy’s position further south and 
be necessary if a general advance were to take place? 
Whatever the intention might have been, it did not con- 
cern those who had the task before them. Their time 
was fully occupied in making the necessary preparations 
for the attack. These preparations were made upon a 
most elaborate scale, and so far as the subsidiary details 
were concerned nothing that could have been foreseen 
was left to chance. 

Divisional Operation Orders were issued some time in 
advance, and, with their appendices, lettered “A” to. 
‘*O,”? provided a volume of reading which could only be 
absorbed by those who had ample time for the purpose. 
The rank and file could not be expected to retain the 
mass of information imparted to them concerning ammu- 
nition dumps, water supply, and the hundred and one 
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other matters that had to be arranged. Nor was this neces- 
sary: it was sufficient for them to know that at a certain 
hour on a certain day they would attack a position in a 
certain formation. Previous experience had proved that 
such a task is either accomplished with comparative ease 
and few casualties, or, on the contrary, if certain un- 
favourable conditions are encountered, the operation fails 
with considerable loss of life. 

In the early part of June, training for the attack was 
interrupted for a week, during which the Battalion was 
engaged as a working party in the trenches at Fonque- 
villers. The work was not excessive, but was heavy and 
uninspiring, not the best training for troops who were 
expected, a fortnight later, to carry out the task of “ corps 
d’élite.”” In fact everyone was glad to get back to the 
line, when we relieved the 6th Leicesters on June 16th, 
for at least we were saved the tiring march at night and 
early morning to, and from Humbercamp. 

Conditions still remained fairly normal in our sector, 
and to all outward appearances the enemy was quiet and 
undisturbed, despite the very obvious preparations which 
were being made on our side by working parties, and the 
registration of additional artillery. It was reported, how- 
ever, that the enemy had prepared new battery positions 
and it was suggested that he was dividing his batteries, 
and not bringing up new ones. Those who knew the 
sector and had previous experience of his methods of 
registration doubted this explanation, and subsequent 
events proved that additional guns were indeed brought 
up, although not used until necessary. 

After we had spent two days in the trenches, the 5th 
Leicesters took over, and the Battalion went back to 
Sus St. Leger, where three days were allowed for final 
training and organisation. Here the plan of attack was 
fully explained, and when the Battalion returned to 
Souastre on the 28rd it was with the knowledge that it 
might be called upon to carry it into effect without further 
preliminaries. It was known that the date depended on 
the readiness of the French troops, and at first rumour 
had it that the 28th was to be the day. Orders were, 
however, received that “ Z” day was to be June 29th, 
and all ranks were glad of something definite. It was 
confidently thought that we should have a chance of doing 
a “good job of work,’ more especially as the artillery 
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preparation was being carried out on an extensive scale, 
and it was reported that the enemy wire was being 
cut. 

While at Souastre there was still a task to be carried 
out before the preparations for the attack were complete. 
Our line, which was some 250 yards from the enemy on 
our flank near the Fonquevillers-Gommecourt Road, fell 
back somewhat towards the left on the remainder of the 
Battalion front, as also on that of the North Staffords 
and of the Notts. and Derby Brigade, further. It had 
therefore been decided to dig an advance assault trench. 
Orders were given by Brigade Hars. for the work to be 
carried out by the 6th South and 6th North, protected 
by a large covering party comprising the greater part 
of the 5th South Staffords. The new line had to be taped 
out by the engineers, and detailed preparations made for 
the new trench and also communication trenches leading 
to it. These were to be completed in one night. As soon 
as darkness | gece the covering parties took up their 
position, and were followed immediately by the working 
parties of two Battalions. Silence was essential, since 
the slightest sound of digging would have given the 
position away, and, owing to the close proximity of the 
enemy, made the task impossible. Everything worked out 
well. The night was fine, the ground was easy, and 
nothing happened which might betray the operation. 
Within half an hour every man had dug himself in, and 
by the time the troops had to withdraw in the morning 
a continuous line had been formed, from four to five feet 
deep, with the necessary communication trenches. The 
new line, however, was not considered to be sufficientl 
complete, and orders were received to continue the wor 
next night. A sharp look-out was kept by the troops 
holding the sector, to see whether the enemy would take 
any action when he found, as he was bound to do, that 
this new line had been formed. It was reported that one 
shell had been fired at the line during the day, and this 
was sufficient to indicate that the enemy had registered 
upon it. 

Unlike the previous evening, the conditions when work 
Was resumed were most unfavourable. Heavy rain had 
fallen which made the trenches almost waist-deep in 
water. No useful work could be done, and no pumps 
were available for clearing the water. Our troops must 
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have been heard by the enemy as they made their way 
to the new trench, and the best they could do when they 
got there was to bale the water out with their steel helmets. 
Rain was pouring in torrents, and from the exposed 
position in the front line it was difficult to keep telephonic 
communication with the artillery. The situation remained 

uiet until 12.20 a.m., when, without preliminary warning, 
the enemy guns opened, and for a quarter of an hour or so 
a heavy fire was directed on our working parties. Those 
who were not prevented by the depth of water managed 
to take cover in the new trench; others who were caught 
in the ope suffered heavily. The fire ceased as quickly 
as it had begun, and the casualties were brought in. The 
Battalion lost many good men, and we had received proof 
of the strength and accuracy of the enemy artillery. 

At length orders came for the attack, and the 29th was 
fixed for the day. Final preparations were made on the 
evening of the 28th, but when the Battalion was paraded 
at Souastre a further postponement was ordered. This 
was unfortunate for us. Our artillery preparations were 
such as to leave no room for doubt in the enemy mind 
that an attack was contemplated, and each day’s delay 
detracted from the element of surprise. The enemy, in 
fact, had time to withdraw the troops which had been 
holding Gommecourt, and to replace them with the 2nd 
Guards Reserve Division. It was afterwards established 
that the enemy expected our main attack to come from 
Arras to Gommecourt, whereas, in fact, it took place 
below Albert on the south, thus the preparations made 
by the 46th Division and others had the effect of deceiving 
him as to the true intention of the Higher Command. 

A further two days were spent at Souastre, and the 
Battalion moved up to their position on the evening of 
the 80th. The weather had cleared, and the trenches 
were dry. Conditions were favourable except for the 
direction of the wind, which was light and uncertain. 
The importance of this lay in the fact that the attack 
was to take place under cover of smoke, to be supplied 
by smoke bombs thrown from the front line. This form 
of screen, though effective at times, had the disadvantage 
of isolating individual men and preventing control, whilst 
it did not lessen casualties if the enemy expected an 
eae In detail, the essential Operation Orders were as 
ollows :— 
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SoUASTRE, June 29th, 1916 


OPERATION ORDERS 
By 


Lieut.-Col. J. H. ToursFrreLtp, Commanding 1/6th 
Battn. South Staffordshire Regiment. 


Reference—Map Gommecourt, Edition 11; Fonque- 


villers, 1/10,000—Hebuterne, 1/10,000. 


1. 


The Battalion will attack the enemy’s position in 
front and rear of Gommecourt Wood on the Ist 
prox. at an hour to be notified later, in accordance 
with 187th Infantry Brigade Operation Orders No. 68, 
187th Infantry Brigade Instructions and Appendices 
“A” to “O,” copies of which have already been 
issued. 

The front of the Battalion prior to the attack will 
be from Gommecourt Road inclusive on the right, to 
Leicester Street exclusive on the left, at a point in 
the British Front Line at E.28.a.5.8. 

The Battalion will be distributed prior to the assault 
in the advance trench, present Front Line, the .re- 
trenchment, and Watling Strect in the following 
order :— 


“°C” Coy. from Gommecourt Road on the right to 
C.T. “A” inclusive. 

“A” Coy. from C.T. “‘ A” exclusive to C.T. “A” 
inclusive. | 

“B” Coy. from C.T. “A” exclusive to Sap No. 1 
inclusive. 

“D ” Coy. from Sap No. 1 exclusive to C.T. “B” 
inclusive. 


Company Commanders will dispose their men in the 
available trenches on their respective fronts in such 
a manner that the succeeding waves can follow one 
another at not more than one minute’s interval. 

All ranks will push forward to the final objective 
without delay, when the assault is commenced, with 
the exception of one Platoon of “‘ A” Coy. and one 
Platoon of ““D” Coy., who will consolidate Strong 
Points Nos. 2 and 8. 
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5. The left flank will direct, keeping in touch with the 
1/6th North Staffs. Regt. throughout the forward 
movement. 

6. Artillery lifts opposite the front of the 187th 
Infantry Brigade from zero “hour of attack” will 
be as follows :— 

Hours. Minutes. 


Off the enemy’ s front line . ; ZERO 
Off the enemy’s second line . + 8 
Off the enemy’s third line (W. 

edge of Wood) ; + 8 
Off the E. edge of the Wood ‘ +15 
Off the Sunken Road . : ; + 20 
Off Oxus Trench : : ; + 25 
Off Fill Trench . : . + 80 


The time of ‘* Zero ”’ (hour of weniid will be issued to 
all concerned. 

7. The four Lewis Guns, detailed to advance with the 
second and third waves, will protect the advance on 
the right flank and establish themselves in positions 
N. of the Gommecourt Road at E.28.c.8.5.35, 
E.28.d.0.2.3, E.28.d.2.8, and E.28.d.5.2.5. 

They will remain in such positions until the arrival 
of the troops specially allotted for the defence of this 
flank, after which they will rejoin their Companies. 

8. The trained bombers will remain with their Com- 
panies, and will advance with the assaulting waves, 
but will be so disposed that they may be readily 
formed into bombing parties to deal with the enemy 
C.T.’s in case the general advance is delayed. 


Not until the Battalion was in position was the zero 
hour indicated. 7.80 a.m. was the time, and the night 
was spent in waiting and speculating on our chances. 
A feeling of hopefulness prevailed, in view of the long 
period of preparation and of the strength of our sup- 
porting artillery. It had nevertheless been found that 
the wire had not been cut as thoroughly as was antici- 
pated, and the most promising place in the enemy line 
was a re-entrant opposite our left flank. 

The Companies, disposed from the right to the left in 
the order “‘C,” “A,” “ B,” ‘* D,” had each a frontage of 
75 yards, and were disposed in four lines of platoons 
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which were to follow at 80 yards distance. The leading 
platoons were to occupy the old front line, and the re- 
mainder the communication trenches and support trenches 
in the rear. The 6th North Staffords were similarly dis- 
posed on our left, and the 5th South Staffords followed 
us. More than a dozen waves of various units were 
disposed, from the front line attack to the village of 
Fonquevillers, and it was anticipated that they would 
follow one another so as to cross the advanced trench at 
intervals of one minute each. The assaulting troops 
were heavily equipped, especially the fourth wave, which 
was detailed to carry a supply of bombs packed in loads 
for two men to , 

On our right, in the gap between the 6th South and 
the London Division, we were not supported except by 
the artillery, whose function it was to maintain a fire on 
Gommecourt Village. Our heavy guns, however, had to 
leave a margin of safety, with the result that after “‘ zero ”’ 
hour the northern end of the village was not subjected to 
such intense fire as the remainder. 

At 6.25 a.m. an intense bombardment by the supporting 
artillery commenced and continued for an hour. The 
enemy replied vigorously, both with his field guns and 
howitzers, and revealed the true strength of his artillery. 
His machine guns were also active, and directed an accurate 
fire on the parapets, more especially where the com- 
munication trenches led from the front line to the advanced 
trench. One of these machine guns was located in the 
north-west corner of Gommecourt Village adjoining the 
road, and our gunners were so informed. They could not 
silence it, and this gun must have been responsible for a 
large number of the casualties in the advance. 

At 7.25 a.m. the leading waves moved to the advanced 
trench, under cover of the smoke screen which was put 
up at that time, and shortly before 7.80 the attack was 
launched. The movement was carried out as it had been 
in practice, but the enemy’s fire was intense, and from 
the very start casualties were heavy. The smoke screen, 
after settling down, drifted parallel with the front instead 
of towards the enemy, with the result that when half- 
way across No Man’s Land the assaulting waves came 
within full view of the enemy. On reaching the wire 
men looked in vain for the openings they had expected. 
It had been cut by our artillery, but no guns could remove 
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it, and it remained in such masses as effectually to prevent 
a passage. The only place where progress was possible 
was at the re-entrant on the left, where a gap had been 
made; and here some of “‘D” Company managed to 
gain a footing in the enemy’s front line, but were soon 
outnumbered and fell. The bombers, under Lieut. Flax- 
man, had by previous arrangement made for this same 
ap, and were able to get within touch of the enemy. 

he wire, however, prevented them from getting to grips, 
and they were shot down in the open. On the right flank, 
‘“*C” Company had got in touch with detached parties 
of the enemy in the neighbourhood of the “ Sucherie,” 
a ruined sugar factory between the opposing lines; but 
they could make no headway and suffered heavily. 

For the rest, those men who passed through the barrages 
and escaped the machine-gun fire could make no progress 
past the enemy’s wire, and on the fronts of “A” and 
‘“B” Companies no gaps existed. This was ascertained 
by Captain Mander, who inspected the front allotted to 
both Companies and satisfied himself before returning to 
report. How he himself came through unscathed, with 
his usual good fortune, is a thing to marvel at, considering 
the time which he spent in full view and under the direct 
fire of the enemy. 

It need hardly be said that the casualties were severe. 
The total of 289, most of which occurred within the space 
of a few minutes, represented a large proportion of the 
fighting strength actually engaged in the attack. Among 
the officers the losses were particularly heavy: Captain 
Magrane, commanding ‘‘C”’ Company, was _ severely 
wounded at the start; Captain Dickins, commanding 
““A”’? Company, was wounded; Lieut. Jeffcock of “A” 
Company was killed, as also was Captain Wilmot Evans, 
M.C., commanding “ D’”’ Company. Captain Evans, who 
was one of the officers of the 4th Battalion of the South 
Staffords Line Regiment, and who had been wounded in 
the early days of the war, was sent to the Battalion shortly 
before the attack on Gommecourt. His company was 
opposite a place where the German wire had been cut in 
the re-entrant previously referred to, and he and some 
of his men managed to force an entry into the enemy 
trenches. The loss of an officer of his experience and 
ability was indeed a severe blow. 

Of the platoon commanders few escaped. Lieut. Harley 
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and Lieut. Dickinson were both shot down at the German 
wire, and Lieutenants Flaxman, Johnson and Page were 
killed in a similar manner. Lieut. Adams was shot through 
the knee, and in crawling back to our lines was sniped 
continuously, one bullet striking the magazine of his 
revolver which he wore at his side. Lieutenants Lewis, 
Sutcliffe, Evans, Robinson, Gardner and Dickson were 
also wounded. 

During the progress of the attack, the enemy was by 
no means quiet. Three distinct barrages were put down 
by his artillery, one in No Man’s Land, another on our 
front line, and a third on the communication trenches. 
His howitzer fire was especially well directed and caused 
many casualties, to such extent that the trenches were 
in many cases filled with the dead. The Russian saps 
were proved to be of little value; parties of the Mon- 
mouthshire Regiment were detailed to keep them clear, 
but shells bursting through the shallow roofs killed those 
underneath as they worked and left them as if resting on 
their picks and shovels. The R.A.M.C. suffered heavily, 
complete squads being killed by the explosion of single 
shells which dropped over the confined space where they 
were waiting. 

Thus was the attack broken both on the front of the 
Staffordshire Brigade and on that of the Notts. and Derby 
Brigade further to our left. On our right the London 
Division had met with some success, but not sufficient to 
affect the issue. As for our Battalion, midday saw the 
remnants of it collected in a support trench in rear. 
A second offensive was apparently contemplated, the 5th 
South Staffordshire Regiment leading and ourselves in 
support, the only officers being the Commanding Officer, 
Major Barlow, Captain Mander, Captain Piper, and 
Lieut. Wrottesley. The attempt was abandoned, and 
the orders were cancclled upon the realisation of the true 
state of affairs. 

Towards evening the Battalion was assembled, and 
proceeded to St. Amand, where it spent the night before 
moving to another sector. 

Gommecourt remained in the enemy’s hands, but it is 
certain that the display of strength prior to the attack, 
and the obvious effort to press home such attack, had the 
effect of deceiving the enemy and of tying down guns and 
troops which he would have preferred to use elsewhere. 
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In reflecting upon the operations certain features presented 
themselves, and lessons were learnt which doubtless bore 
fruit afterwards. In the first place, the element of surprise 
was lacking; this was felt to be so during the final stages 
of the preparation for attack, and the hope was freely 
expressed that ‘‘ zero” hour would be before dawn, in 
order that the objective could be approached unseen. 
The expedient of turning day into night by means of 
smoke bombs placed the attacking troops at a disadvantage 
which was not shared by the enemy. It appeared, more- 
over, that the artillery preparation was based upon the 
theory that the front line of enemy trenches was lightly 
held, and that his main strength lay in the support line. 
Although our field guns paid great attention to the wire, 
our heavier guns were more concerned with the support 
line, and other defensive features. In point of fact, the 
front line was immensely strong. There were ample deep 
dug-outs, well provided with exits, in which the enem 
could shelter with complete immunity, and from which 
he emerged on hearing the whistle of his sentries. The 
only means of ensuring success would have been to obliter- 
ate the front line of German trenches, and so make sure 
of that objective; but this would have required all our 
guns, and might have precluded the possibility of capturing 
further objectives which were essential to the larger plan 
of operations. It must be remembered also that the use 
of the creeping barrage had not yet been adopted. It 
was not until the Germans had retired from Gommecourt 
in 1917 that the full strength of his position could be 
realised. On looking back towards our lines we then saw 
what command of the ground he had possessed in this 
ideal position for defence. Machine-gun emplacements, 
strengthened with concrete so as to be impervious to any 
but the heaviest shells, gave him an oblique fire across 
his front, and the emplacement of the gun which had 
given much trouble prior to the attack was found to be 
almost untouched, despite the special efforts of our artillery 
to demolish it. 

The Battalion, now reduced to a good deal less than 
half its proper strength, next took up a position further 
north on the sector at Berles-au-Bois, and on July 7th 
took over from the 5th South Staffords, in the trenches 
opposite Monchy. The sector was a quiet one, although 
at one point the opposing lines were less than 100 yards 
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apart. After a few days in Brigade Reserve the Battalion 
went forward again to the adjoining sector on the north, 
and took over a front of 2,500 yards. With a strength 
of but 250 men, this extensive front involved a good deal 
of work, and it was scarcely possible after finding the 
necessary working parties to do more than man the listening 
posts. Reinforcements could not be expected, and even a 
draft of our own men recently sent from England was 
diverted to the fighting on the Somme, as were also those 
who were wounded on July Ist, when they were fit for 
duty. 


CHAPTER XII 
2/6TH : IRELAND 


WABILE attention has been riveted en the part played 
in the historic struggle in Flanders by the 1/6th South 
Staffords (the First Line), it must not be forgotten, as 
mentioned in Chapter I, that the nucleus of another 
Battalion had been formed by drafts from the First Line 
Battalion of those men who were unfit for Active Service 
abroad, or who, for divers reasons, found themselves unable 
to conform with the new foreign service requirements of the 
Territorial Army. Other Battalions of the North Midland 
Division formed their own “Second Line” in a similar 
manner. All the Battalions thus formed were early 
assembled at Dunstable, and formed the nucleus of a 
““Second Line” or ‘ Reserve”’ Division. The strength 
of our nucleus, the 2/6th South Staffords, was seven officers 
and two hundred other ranks, the officers being, 


Lieut.-Col. H. Taylor. 
Captain Cyril Langley. 
»  N. G. Harmis. 
2nd Lieut. M. G. Young. 
» A.D. Harley. 
» C.F. Gardner. 
» G.N. Adams. 


Recruiting to complete establishment was vigorously 
undertaken at Wolverhampton, the Battalion meanwhile 
being detailed to work on the defences of London, first 
at Braintree and later at Epping. Recruits were assembled 
at Himley Hall, some six miles from Wolverhampton, an 
admirable site for organisation and training. Major 
H. Twentyman was in command of the detachment, and 
by the end of October 1914 his men numbered six hundred. 
His officers were :— 
14] 
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Captain A. G. C. Sims. 
»  H.M. Smythe. 
D. C. Lloyd. 
Lieut. W. A. L. Jaco (R.A.M.C.). 
2nd Lieut. W. A. Jordan. 


E 
. 8. B. Forrester. 
i. Highfield Jones. 
. L. Joynson. 

. South. 


And later, 
2nd. Lieut. V. H. Pinson. 
“3 W. H. Hickman. 
- J. Sheppard. 


The not unnecessary element of professional experience was 
added to this mass of amateur enthusiasm in the presence 
of ex-regular N.C.O.s Regimental Sergeant-Major Allen and 
Sergeant- Major Leek. Features of the routine of training 
were ‘‘ physical jerks,’’ tactical exercises in the invaluable 
Deer Park, considerable route marches, night operations 
on Highgate Common, the mounting of nondescript guards, 
sometimes armed with rifles but more often armed with 
sticks, and on the occasion of an attack by night, the 
intervention of an alarmed and perspiring village policeman 
on a bicycle to put a stop to what he supposed was a 
poachers’ affray. Inspections from time _to time were 
undergone. At one time Lord Dartmouth, President of the 
County Association of Staffordshire, at ‘another General 
Pole-Carew, Inspector-General of Infantry Training, and at 
another Colonel Pole-Gell, the first Brigadier of the 176th 
Brigade, in turn reviewed the unit. Apart from some 
little difficulties with the new-worn swords, and overlooking 
the fact that the much-praised band could only manage 
one tune, satisfaction was apparently given. Uniforms 
were slow to arrive and rifles still slower; but otherwise 
good progress was made, and the newly recruited detach- 
ment was fit to march away from Himley Hall and be 
amalgamated into one with the old detachment at Harpen- 
den on February 2nd, 1915. At Harpenden were Brigade 
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Hars. (176th Brigade), and at St. Albans Divisional Hars. 
(59th Division). 

Duly inoculated, the complete Battalion was detailed 
early in March for work, instructional and practical, on the 
trenches and breastworks of the second line defences of 
London. Later, the Battalion went to Warden Hill Range, 
Luton, since a sufficient number of rifles of divers kinds 
had now arrived, and later still it was inspected at Luton 
Hoo Park by Lieut.-General Sir Ian Hamilton. Constant 
and welcome rumours arrived of a threatened departure 
to the Western Front, only to result in the disappointing 
substitute of the order to supply a draft of men for the 
‘* First Line”’ Battalion already there. In July 1915 a 
move into billets at St. Albans; in August 1915 a period 
under canvas near by; some worry from Zeppelin raiders ; 
in October 1915 the loss of an almost too substantial 
portion of itself to make good the 1/6th’s heavy loss at Loos ; 
and above and beyond that, the fixed continuity of military 
routine—such were the incidents of the life of the 2/6th 
until April 1916. 

The fateful Easter of 1916 found the Battalion rooted 
firmly, as it seemed, at St. Albans. Many had availed 
themselves of the opportunity to obtain leave over the 
holiday, when an effective surprise in the shape of a wire 
from Brigade H.Q. arrived soon after 7 p.m. on the evening 
of Easter Monday, April 24th, ordering the Battalion to 
““ stand to ” for an immediate move. This startled every- 
body concerned into a state of prodigious activity, which 
was increased by the arrival two hours later of the actual 
order to move. There was much speculation as to what 
had happened to cause the sudden upheaval. No one knew 
the why or wherefore. Sufficient it was that the Battalion 
had to move, and move quickly, each man being furnished 
with forty-eight hours’ dry rations. An ample complica- 
tion was added by the coincidence of a Zeppelin raid, which 
necessitated mounting an armed guard until after midnight. 
Also, all light in St. Albans being extinguished, final 
preparations had to be carried out with the well-meant 
but inadequate aid of lamps, candles and matches. 

About 8.45 a.m. on the Tuesday morning the first half 
of the Battalion, consisting of Batt. H.Q. and “A” and 
*“B ”? Companies, moved off en route for Berkhampstead, 
the entraining station, about twelve miles away. It was 
followed an hour later by the second half, which consisted 
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of “C” and “D” Companies and the Transport. The 
Battalion moved as it was, officers’ valises and men’s 
kit-bags being left behind, and no one knowing when they 
would turn up again. The Companies were fully up to 
strength, and every man was enthusiastic at the idea of 
Active Service overseas after so many months of waiting 
and so many false alarms. There was no doubt in anybody’s 
mind that something critical had happened on the Western 
Front, and that the 59th Division was being sent to save 
the situation and perhaps to win the War ! 

To both officers and men the ultimate destination was 
unknown, and it was not until the Battalion entered the 
entraining station and saw the newspaper placards with the 
announcement of a rebellion in Ireland that it was realised 
that the journey might be west instead of east. 

The Battalion moved in two trains, the first train leaving 
soon after 10 a.m. and the second at noon. The journey 
to Liverpool, the port of embarkation, was uneventful so 
far as the men were concerned. The officers, however, 
suffered through an unfortunate lapse on the part of the 
Mess President, who, having provided quite a good supply 
of tinned provender, forgot the all-important tin-opener. 

On arrival at Liverpool Docks, the Battalion was 
embarked in the two regular cross-channel boats, in which 
the “ left half ”’ of the Battalion scored distinctly over the 
‘right half ’’ in that it was able to get a good meal on 
board. The boats were escorted by destroyers, German 
submarines being suspected in the locality, and Kingstown 
was reached soon after daylight on Wednesday, April 26th. 
Fortunately the weather was excellent, for the men had to 
remain on the open quay throughout the day, hourly 
expecting orders for a move forward. Little was to be 
learned of the course of events in Dublin. All that was 
known was that the rebels held a position along the River 
Liffey, and had garrisoned most of the important buildings 
in Dublin, and that the Sherwood Foresters Brigade, who 
had preceded the Staffordshire Brigade across from England, 
had marched off in two columns. The left column, com- 
prising the 2/5th and 2/6th Battalions, proceeded by the 
Stillorgan—Donnybrook Road and South Circular Road to 
the Royal Hospital, where it arrived without opposition ; 
the right column (the 2/7th and 2/8th Battalions) by the 
main road through Ballsbridge to Merrion Square and 
Trinity College. For the rest, some of our men were under 
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the impression that they had arrived in France, and one 
of them, after gazing at some civilians who were loitering 
about, was overheard to remark with astonishment: ‘I 
say Bill, they’ve picked up our language pretty quick ! ”’ 

No orders for an advance having arrived, a move was 
made at about 6 p.m. into a large, empty hotel, where the 
night was spent. Unfortunately the transport had not 
yet crossed from England. It was found almost impossible 
to eae any food in Kingstown, since all supplies from 
Dublin were cut off. Nor was there to be any sleep that 
night, for urgent orders were received soon after 8.80 p.m. 
to move towards Dublin in support of the right column 
of the Sherwood Foresters, which had met with unexpected 
resistance and had sustained heavy losses. Proceeding via 
Black Rock the march was without incident until, at a 
point within a short distance of Ballsbridge, orders were 
given to halt and to load, resistance being expected at 
the cross-roads ahead. A certain amount of excitement 
attended the carrying out of the order to load, as there 
were included in the Battalion many recruits who had had 
little opportunity for Musketry training. In spite of a 
few unintentional shots no one was hurt by anything more 
serious than the language of the N.C.0.s, which maintained 
the best South Staffordshire traditions. Beyond a few 
stray bullets, no opposition was forthcoming at Ballsbridge, 
and through it the Battalion passed; thence via Northum- 
berland Road, escorted by guides to Beggars Bush Barracks, 
where, arriving about 12.80 a.m., it received orders to lie 
down and rest. 

The 2/6th was now on the verge of its baptism of fire, 
and in the last city of all cities in which it had expected 
to be baptised—Dublin. The brigade of Sherwood 
Foresters had already come to grips with the rebels. At 
the corner formed by Haddington Road and Northumberland 
Road their right column had met violent resistance, and 
an affair of bombing parties had taken place. Penetrating 
the rebel outposts, this column had found itself in the midst 
of houses and school buildings strongly held, and it had 
suffered casualties. There had been a pause, and then the 
full forces of the two Battalions had joined in a determined 
advance, going forward in successive waves and gradually 
making good their ground by the intensive work of bombing 
peas Slowly the rebels had been driven back, but with 

eavy casualties to the Sherwood Foresters. Battle was 
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_ thus heavily engaged and the scene was fiercely illuminated 
by fires breaking out, when orders were received at 2.15 a.m. 
on Thursday, April 27th, to move forward and take over 
from the “ Foresters.”” The latter were now occupying 
houses, and roofs of houses, in Mount Street, Warrington 
Place, Herbert Place, Percy Place, and Northumberland 
Road. The relief was rapid, since the dawn was breaking 
and the faint light of day, added to the effect of blazing 
fires, made ‘“‘ sniping ”’ by the rebel sharpshooters all the 
more accurate and deadly. “A” and ‘‘B’” Companies 
held the advance positions, ‘““C” and “‘ D’’ Companies 
the rear. Thus posted, and aware of the desperate fighting 
also in progress in the Sackville Street quarter, and of the 
effects of the battery of the R.F.A. and of the patrol ship 
Helga operating from the river, our men waited the full 
light of day. A striking detail was that throughout all 
these operations the Fire Brigade of peace was attempting 
to deal with the flames, but achieving little success in the 
face of the rebels ! 

Daylight made the situation clearer. There was no 
possibility of any rapid advance, and any movement among 
the compact streets and buildings of a thriving city was 
arduous and perilous. The picture is difficult to convey, 
and the reader’s imagination must be relied upon to keep 
him reminded that this was no open field of battle nor even 
in any way the like of a deserted Ypres, or Albert. Ahead, 
at the end of Lower Mount Street, was seen the bridge over 
the river; but this was impassable, since it was covered by 
rebel positions in Bolands Mill. Very early in the day 
were the factors of the situation impressed upon our 
Battalion. Casualties were immediately suffered, including 
the killing of a man in “ A ’”’ Company and the putting out 
of action, by wounds, of an officer (2nd Lieut. Halliwell) 
and several men. There could obviously be no question 
of direct attack. The exact position of the rebels was 
impossible to locate, if indeed they occupied any one 
position and were not sporadic. Their snipers became 
ever more active, and it was sufficient task for the present 
to return their fire, and when their whereabouts were 
occasionally identified in the nearer houses, to clear them 
out by the use of small parties of men. This work was 
well done, but the substantial effects were, for the moment, 
little enough. In such work, however, was the day spent, 
a certain liveliness being experienced in the afternoon 
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upon the arrival, on a trolley, of a light gun borrowed from 
aboard the Helga and not ineffectively trained upon the 
rebel strong-point of Bolands Mill. Its fire was readily and 
strongly supported by the concentrated rifle fire of our men, 
directed upon every approach and egress under observation. 

So passed the day, accompanied by every unpleasant- 
ness of war, even to the deliberate firing upon Field 
Ambulances and Dressing Stations which displayed the 
unmistakable sign of the Red Cross. There is no doubt 
about this, nor does the fact of it rest upon any single 
instance. Firing upon the Red Cross was continuous; 
sniping of the Medical Officers was deliberate; if they and 
the stretcher-bearers persisted in their work, and admirably 
achieved it among the wounded of ‘‘ A’’ Company, they 
enjoyed no sort of immunity or privilege at the hands of 
those Irish rebels. This is not stated as being any 
derogation of the Irish people at large; there were frequent 
and impressive instances of heroic assistance to the fallen, 
rendered by the non-rebel people of Dublin. Particularly 
was there the gallant act of the Irish girl in rushing forward 
to the aid of the wounded, and, when she found it impossible 
to carry them to safety, covering them from further rebel 
fire by her own body, until such time as the ambulance 
could reach and save them. The Officer Commanding 
‘‘ B”’ Company was wounded while directing the operations 
of his party against a rebel sniping post in a small iron 
foundry, which had been very troublesome all day to 
““A’’ Company. This was towards the evening, when 
Sergeant Fletcher, of ‘‘C ’’ Company, was also shot from 
close quarters and killed, whilst visiting his posts on a roof. 

Early upon the Friday morning, April 28th, our Battalion 
was relieved by the 2/6th North Staffords, and got ready 
to force its way, together with the 2/5th South Staffords, 
towards Trinity College. Although the rebels showed signs 
of diminishing their opposition, they maintained a con- 
siderable fire, inflicting some minor casualties upon our 
advancing men, and also upon the men of the 2/5th South 
Staffords who were ahead. The objective of Trinity 
College was eventually reached at about midday, and here a 
more substantial hospital was constructed for the work 
of the Field Ambulance. Again, in recognition of the 
gallantry of the non-rebel Irish, unqualified admiration 
must be expressed for the intrepid assistance rendered by 
the medical students, and also by an amateur ambulance 
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of the Irish Automobile Club. The sniping continued 
to be intense and unremitting; so much so that even 
within Trinity College safety was only to be obtained for 
the wounded by placing them upon the floor and heavily 
barricading all the windows. Vet the students always 
accompanied our stretcher-bearers into the bullet-swept 
streets, and the work of carrying the casualties to the City 
Hospitals was unfailingly performed by the “Club” 
ambulance. Another detail, marking the astonishing 
comparison of peace and war—the supply of chest 
dressings having run short, messengers were sent to purchase 
more from a chemist’s shop near by! Though the chemist 
was still plying his normal trade, yet his shop was barricaded 
and he was with difficulty induced to sell, knowing, poor 
man, that if he was discovered doing so, he might pay the 
penalty with his life. 


CHAPTER XIII 
DUBLIN: APRIL 28TH, AND AFTER 


FEw visitors to Dublin and not all of its inhabitants 
are deeply interested in North King Street. From a 
spectacular point of view in peace time it was of little 
account, consisting as it did of innumerable houses of the 
smaller kind, and shops of the cheaper sort. If it was not 
actually a slum, it may certainly be described as a con- 
gested area, penetrated py infinite passages and alleys 
and more nearly resembling a rabbit-warren than a 
battlefield. 

After a brief respite for the consumption of such food, 
mainly oranges, as was available, the 2/6th South Staffords 
were ordered to resume activities, the first purpose being 
to join hands with the 2/5th South Staffords. The last- 
mentioned were working along the north bank of the 
River Liffey, gradually forming a cordon round the 
scattered and hidden vantage points occupied by the 
rebels. Our Battalion marched by way of Lower Gardiner 
Street and Great Britain Street to the corner of Capel 
Street, and there halted. Information was received that 
North King Street was strongly held by rebels, and it 
immediately became obvious that anything in the nature 
of a direct frontal attack would be abortive. In such 
mean and compact streets the barricade system of the 
rebels was indeed formidable. The successful storming 
of a barricade achieved no more than to drive its defenders 
into the houses, and having emerged by back doors they 
were able to repeat their resistance further along the 
street. The street was defended by a series of such 
barricades, crude affairs composed largely of household 
furniture. The strength of them consisted in the fact 
that they reinforced, or were reinforced by the snipin 
posts in the houses of the street. The barricades delaye 
the troops and made them a steady target: the sniping 
posts, being constituted for the most part of isolated rifle- 
men shooting from sandbagged windows and not whole 
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houses held in force, gave deadly effect to the flimsy 
barricades. Whatever might be the degree of the rebels’ 
valour, there could be no criticism of their discretion. In 
this North King Street they had so situated themselves as 
to be able to inflict maximum casualties on the English 
troops with minimum loss to themselves. 

Not all the brains, however, were with the rebels. Two 
expedients on our part proved successful. The first was 
to capture the corner houses at the junction of North 
King Street and Bolton Street, a hazardous business very 
effectively achieved by ‘“‘ A” Company, and there to 
constitute a first base of special operations shortly to be 
described. The second expedient had all those qualities 
of intelligent extemporisation which in general mark the 
experienced fighting man, and in particular go to show 
that the intensive training of our amateurs had not been 
amiss. It is well known, or fairly well known, that in 
this neighbourhood of the River Liffey are located the 
premises of the firm of ‘‘ Guinness.’’ Messrs. Guinness, 
we are credibly informed, manufacture stout; be this as 
it may, upon their premises a very useful boiler was found, 
and every assistance was rendered to develop new uses of 
it. Superficial measurement disclosed that it would easily 
contain twenty men, and Messrs. Guinness readily had it 
mounted upon a motor trolley and had rifle slots pierced 
in the sides of it. Into the battle this armoured car went, 
and though it was far from being completely bullet proof, 
it continued to do most effective work until its driver was 
hit. Throughout the day of Friday 28th, and until night- 
fall, this battle for the bases continued, lit (as had been 
the abridaar operations) by the light of burning houses 
which had been fired by the rebels to throw into strong 
relief their assailants and to make them the easier targets. 

As to the barricades, the most desperate encounter was 
met at the first one, situated between Linenhall Street 
and Coleraine Street, where Lieut. J. Sheppard was seri- 
ously wounded and a civilian medical officer, very gallantly 
administering first aid, was killed. The casualties among 
the men were heavy. To force this barricade, two platoons 
of ““C”’ Company were sent forward, to be joined later 
by the other two platoons. But so heavy was the rifle 
fire that the barricade remained unbroken, and “ C”’ 
Company had to be content with occupying houses on 
either side of the street commanding it. 
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As the night of Friday, April 28th, closed in, it might 
have seemed that success was all with the rebels and that 
our men were brought to a standstill at the very outset. 
The work of “ A’ Company, however, and the gradual 
advance made by the persistence of the Armoured Car 
attack had achieved the beginnings of a plan destined to 
have quick effect. The bases were gained and the special 
operations, which have been referred to earlier, were now 
practicable. Leaving the fire-swept streets, our men 
entered the houses themselves on either side of the street. 
To pass from house to house by breaking through the 
party walls may seem a tiresome and laborious alternative 
In peace time, but under the circumstances such progress 
was comparatively pleasant compared to forcing a way 
along the open street. By 11 a.m. on Saturday morning, 
April 29th, the whole of the lower part of North King 
Street was in our hands, and the rebels, though still at 
large in the upper part of the street, where the sand- 
bagged windows were most to be seen, were now upon 
the desperate defensive. ‘“‘C’’ Company had the task of 
driving them out of the street, and suffered many casualties 
before being relieved by “‘D’’ Company. By rushing the 
last barricades at Upper Church Street, “ D ”’ Company 
effected a junction with the 2/5th South Staffords. The 
cordon was complete, and about 5 p.m. on the Saturday 
afternoon the truce was declared. 


Thus ended the battle proper. Dublin was not yet 
entirely at peace. Our troops remained for some time 
occupying the houses, and at No. 44 North King Street, 
isolated yet strongly fortified, a point of resistance sur- 
vived the truce. Great effect had been achieved earlier 
by attacks of rebels from this commanding position, and 
the subduing of the garrison might have cost some heavy 
casualties. A priest, however, intervened; arranging a 

arley and effecting an ultimate surrender without force. 

here followed ten days of search and clearance of the 
locality, the 2/6th occupying variously Amiens St. Station, 
the Customs House, and Liberty Hall, and being constantly 
subjected to sniping when least expected. Every form 
of rebel firearm was discovered, from elephant guns to 
flint-lock pistols. There was even a normal double- 
barrelled shot-gun with the abnormal addition of a French 
bayonet brazed on to its muzzle! The ammunition 
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discovered gave evidence of no saving grace of humaneness 
among the rebels; for soft-nosed explosive, and deliberately 
jagged bullets and slugs were found in too large numbers 
to leave any doubt as to the rebels’ principles in these 
matters. Our casualties were four officers wounded, 
eleven men killed and thirty-one wounded. Lieut. Shep- 
pard eventually died from the effects of his wound, 
inflicted by an elephant gun at close range. 


The Battalion remained in Dublin till mid-May, and then 
moved out to a village called Straffan, and camped on the 
picturesque but moist bank of the Liffey seventeen miles 
south-west of Dublin. As the 1/6th had done before 
them, the 2/6th now combined with its service duties as 
much training for war overseas as possible, musketry being 
the principal practice. An excellent range was available. 
A detachment of 120 “‘ A4” men, mostly from Leicester- 
shire and all of good type, arrived to complete strength 
and fill up the blanks caused by rebellion fighting. Captain 
Speir, formerly serving with the Scots Guards but later 
assuming command of our unit, was entrusted with the 
training of the new arrivals, and with the expert assist- 
ance of Company-Sergeant-Major Leek, soon produced 
admirable results. In July 1916 the Battalion moved 
from Straffan to Phoenix Park, there to rejoin the other 
three Battalions of the 176th Brigade. After many chops 
and changes, and re-transfer to English territory, the 
2/6th South Staffords embarked at Southampton, for 
service in France on Monday morning, February 26th, 
1917. 

Our narrative will from this point refer to the affairs of 
both Battalions, 1/6th and 2/6th, as they may come from 
time to time under notice in France. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
FRANCE: RAIDS AND A POSTSCRIPT 


Our attention may now return to the Western Front, 
where we left the 1/6th South Staffords in July 1916. 
This was a period, it will be remembered, not the least 
anxious of the War. The nerves of the nation were 
strained by the prolonged period of endurance. In 
addition to the Irish depression, German Zeppelins were 
irritating us and German submarines were alarming us. 
In 1914 we had started out as for a hundred yards’ race. 
Later, we had adjusted ourselves to a two-twenty yards; 
and even so late as this summer of 1916, the pace of our 
enthusiasms was that of the quarter-mile and it was not 
yet that England had finally adjusted herself to the long- 
drawn contest of the mile, or even the three-mile race ! 
Unsettled as the public was in its moods at this time, 
it was peculiarly susceptible to the immeasurable hopes 
of the Great Offensive of the Somme, and for the moment 
an easy prey to the immediate disappointment of the 
result; and, when a nation at large is displeased with the 

rogress of its military affairs, the military machine 
instantly becomes irate with itself. We suspect that the 
professional anger first evinces itself by a cold communica- 
tion from the Home Control to the Overseas Command. 
In increasing volume, fury descends the scale until it 
reaches the irrepressible optimist in the firing line... . 
It will serve no useful purpose and might suggest a con- 
tinuing animosity against the Staff to detail the ways, 
big and small, in which our sorely tried unit was, with the 
others, made to feel the quasi-divine displeasure. As the 
C.O. wrote : “‘ It was all very trying to the men’s nerves 
and it tended to distract attention from the enemy.” 
There were occasions when everything was wrong and 
everyone was damnable and damned. There could (the 
regimental officers supposed) be nothing good in or about 
themselves and their men. It is interesting to note how 
this impression was corrected. 
153 
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On July 1st the Battalion had handed over to the 1/5th 
Leicesters, left the front line and gone into huts at St. 
Amand. On July 8rd it returned to trench duties, making 
tours of duty, week in and week out, at Berles, holding a 
front of something like 2,500 yards. Nothing could be 
nicer and more respectable than that, if “‘ the Battalion ” 
had in fact been a Battalion! It was, in reality, an 
attenuated nucleus, comprising about 250 men in its 
fighting strength and about one officer to a company. 
But even as such, it did its duty, somehow or other, and 
managed to keep alive and interested until it was repaired 
and renewed. An unforgettable element of this renewal 
was the drafting into the Battalion of some thirteen 
Scottish officers, than whom no more efficient and alto- 
gether desirable men could have been sent. They had seen 
active service from a view-point where a man may see it 
best: in the ranks. They had trained, as officers, at 
home, and they were thirsting for blood. Their coming 
spread such a feeling of satisfaction and all’s-for-the-best- 
in-the-best-of-all-possible-worlds among our unit, as it had 
not known for a long time. So they came, these keen and 
fearless Scots; they came, they saw, and they were forth- 
with sent away on various courses. “ God works in a 
mysterious way, His wonders to perform.” The C.O., 
reluctantly letting them go for the moment, observed 
that their presence was no doubt required at the Army 
Schools to instruct the instructors ! 

It was a pity to have to let them go: it was a delightful 
and entire surprise to have them all returned again, in 
due course. Though it will never be admitted that the 
Highlands or the Lowlands or any other lands of Scotland 
bear comparison with the slag-heaps of South Staffordshire, 
it is certain that the 6th South Staffords formed such an 
opinion of this complement of Scots, upon long experience, 
that their names must be given in full. 


Lieut. Frew. Lieut. Monk. Lieut. Wallace. 
»  Sheddon. » Lait. » McMillan. 
», Logan. » Lindsay. » Paton. 
» Wood. » McGowan. » Guest. 
» Brady. »,  wohnston. » Ames. 


» Adams. » Walker. 


* It is by discovering the whereabouts and movements of 
one enemy unit after another that the enemy’s order of 
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battle is eventually deduced. Every discovered detail 
aids the whole; but one or two missing details may render 
valueless a mass of information. It is to obtain the 
essential detail, or the essential confirmation of a conclusive 
detail, that the “ raid” is undertaken. Though the moral 
effect upon the enemy must not be lost sight of, it is 
important to emphasise this aid to our own “ Intelligence ”’ 
so that the true value of a successful raid may be seen. 

After six days in Brigade Reserve, an uneventful tour 
in the trenches, and an inspection by Major-General 
Thwaites, the Battalion relieved the 1/5th South Staffs., 
by whom it had been itself relieved shortly before, and 
there received its orders for the raid of the enemy’s 
trenches now contemplated. Captain Mander, M.C., with 
the whole of his company (“ B’’) and the strengthening 
of a platoon from “* A ’? Company and also of the Battalion 
Bombing Platoon, was detailed for the enterprise. This 
party was withdrawn from the trenches on August 80th 
and set to an intensive training, so intense, indeed, that 
at the end of it every man knew his exact function and 
could almost do it blindfold. Particularly was attention 
devoted to perfection of infantry and artillery collabora- 
tion. In a preliminary bombardment the artillery, aided 
by trench mortars, were to cut three gaps in the wire; 
later there was to be an ordinary bombardment, and lastly 
a barrage bombardment. Essential to the success which 
was achieved were the measures taken to co-ordinate the 
artillery preparation and support with the infantry approach 
and assault. The artillery work proved to be perfect. 

‘“* Zero’ hour was at 10.55 p.m. on the night of Sep- 
tember 2nd, and the following are some of the Operation 
Orders framed by O.C. Raid in consultation with Major 
Barlow :— 


1. REFERENCE :—Trench Map Ransart, 1/10,000. 


2. OBJECT. 


(1) To secure identifications by taking prisoners. 
(2) To kill Germans. 


8. CoMPOSITION OF PARTIES. 
“A” Party. 2nd Lieut. Walker in command, 
2nd Lieut. A. Johnson second in command. 
(1) Cpl. Russell, J.. and 8 men and 8 R.E.s. 
(2) Sgt. Pennington, W. A., and 6 men. 
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(8) Cpl. Rowley and 5 men. 
(4) L.-Cpl. Hale and 8 men. 


“B” Party. 2nd Lieut. McMillan in command, 
2nd Lieut. Brady second in command. 
(1) Sgt. Pritchard, 6 men and 8 R.E.s. 
(2) Cpl. Hughes and 6 men. 
(8) Sgt. Allen and 10 men. 


“C” Party. 2nd Lieut. Frew in command, 2nd 
Lieut. McGowan second in command. 
(1) Cpl. Payton, 5 men and 8 R.E.s. 
(2) Sgt. Greatrix and 4 men. 
(8) L.-Cpl. Morris and 5 men. 
(4) Sgt. Harpin and 4 men. 
‘““D” Party. 2nd Lieut. Adams in command. 
(1) 1 Lewis gun and team and 5 other ranks 
under L.-Cpl. Sullivan. 
(2) 1 Lewis gun and team and 5 other ranks 
under command of Sgt. Whittall. 


RESERVE Party. Sgt. Aston and 10 other ranks. 
Assemble at junction of Nuts Lane with Front Line. 


4. ASSEMBLY. These Parties will assemble as per Btn. 
Operation Orders. 


5. COMMUNICATION. Each officer will detail two men 
to act as runners. 
In the event of O.C. Raid becoming a casualty, 
2nd Lieut. McGowan will take command. 


6. EquipMENT. All ranks will remove identification 
marks, papers, etc., and will be inspected by Party 
Officers before leaving for the trenches. Gas 
helmets (one per man) will be carried in inner 
coat pocket. 


RIFLEMEN. Rifle, bayonet (darkened) and 50 rounds 
S.A.A. in bandolier to be sewn on the tunic. Four 
bombs in pockets. One wire-cutter. 


BomMBERS. 12 Bombs in bomb jackets—bayonet or 
knobkerry. One hand wire-cutter. 

Faces and hands to be darkened—white tape to 
be sewn under collar. Flash lamps to be carried 
by all officers and senior N.C.O.s, and to be used 
for searching dug-outs. 

Five trench ladders to be carried by “‘ A,” “ B ” 
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and “C” Parties, to be used as stretchers if 
necessary. 

Two mats to be carried by “ A,” ““B” and “C” 
Parties. 10 ‘‘ P”’ grenades to be carried by “‘ A,” 
‘“B” and “C” Parties. Bomb keys will be issued 
to bombers. 


Each arty will have a cord to maintain connection 
between leading and rear officer. 


During the day the artillery maintained a bombard- 
ment, ostensibly intermittent and usual, but in reality 
directed to effect the specified gaps. At 8.45 p.m. three 
patrols, consisting each of an officer and a section, left 
our trenches to ascertain the exact effect of the artillery 
work. Though three gaps had been intended, two only 
were found to exist, and these were reported to be adequate 
for our p ses. The patrols had gone forth provided 
with lines of tape, aeearcin to orders. These tapes they, 
returning, laid from the gaps in the enemy’s wire to the 
potnts de depart of the raiding parties. They did their 
work well, and made more valuable the good work of 
the artillery: 2nd Lieut. Johnston was wounded while 
in charge of one of them. 

At 10 p.m. the raiders left the front line, one party 
carryin wis guns and acting as flank guards in No 
Man’s d, and the others proceeding along the tapes 
directing them to the gaps. ey crept, of course, and 
crept slowly and cautiously since surprise was the essence 
of their attack. Even so they arrived at the enemy’s 
wire at 10.18 p.m., and there they lay for thirty-seven 
minutes—an eternity in such conditions! Meanwhile the 
artillery maintained just such a desultory shelling of the 
enemy’s trench as served to keep their ‘heada down, but 
yet not to warn them of any coming event. We may 
conceive for ourselves the feelings of the raiders, lying 
thus at tension outside the German trenches, and having 
our shells pass just over their heads, to explode in those 
same trenches. Those concerned state that their sensa- 
tions were not pleasant at first, but, as the accuracy of 
our artillery fire became appreciable, matters became very 
much more comfortable and encouraging. 

From 10.85 on, the artillery maintained an incessant 
barrage bombardment, the accuracy of which must have 
been perfect, since it won the unstinted praise of the 
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waiting raiders, very particular critics in the circum- 
stances! At 10.55 the bombardment increased in violence, 
but lifted completely off the raiders’ objective. This was 
‘** Zero”? hour, and forthwith the assault took place. 
Through the left gap in the enemy’s wire (some seventy to 
eighty feet deep) passed one party, and through the 
right-hand gap passed two other parties. At the 
entrance of the latter, O.C. Raid remained with his fourth 
party in reserve, directing matters in the pitch dark 
rather by instinct and influence than by sight and direc- 
tion. Captain Mander’s report makes special reference to 
the invaluable work of No. 2046 Private J. Morris, his 
runner, whose efficiency and daring enabled the main- 
tenance of close communication between O.C. Raid and 
the raiders, throughout the operations. 

For the enemy it must have been a diverting spectacle 
indeed, had they been in any mood to enjoy it. Wild 
men dropping from nowhere into their trenches armed 
with any sort of implement from a rifle to a knife, from a 
bomb to a knobkerry, and (a last touch of ingenuity 
intended to Resa 8 invisibility till the last moment) 
with blackened faces like so many nigger minstrels, run 
amok. The essence of the enterprise was speed and surprise. 
The right-hand party of the raiders encountered and dealt 
with (‘shot or clouted ”’) an enemy sentry post, and 
Captain Mander maintained personal contact with this 
section of his assault. The left-hand party moved along 
the trench, the occupants of which had, it appeared, 
resorted to their dug-outs to avoid the heavy bombardment. 


“At 11.8 p.m. Captain Mander telephoned, ‘ “A” 
Party has gone through. No more news yet.’ 

“At 11.6 p.m. there was the sound of bombs bursting 
in the trench. 

*“‘ At 11.12 p.m. two of our raiders arrived, wounded, in 
our trenches, and reported that all parties were at work 
in the German trenches. 

ne sy 11.16 p.m. Captain Mander telephoned confirmation 
of this. 

““ At 11.18 p-m. the raiders’ bugler was heard to sound 
the ‘ Fall In! 

“‘At11.20 p.m. four German prisoners arrived under escort. 

‘““ By 11.44 p.m. Captain Mander had arrived, “ A,” 
““B” and “C” Parties being reported all in.” 
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He was able to report that all opposition had been over- 
come and all instructions complied with. Our bugler 
then sounded the ‘ Cookhouse Door,” the pre-arranged 
signal of withdrawal of the covering parties. These arrived 
in trenches at 11.55 p.m. and 12.20 a.m. respectively. 
It was not until the raid was complete and the raiders 
returned to their trenches that the first German measures 
of defence or retaliation began. Our casualties were one 
officer and five men wounded and one man killed. The 
objectives attained were a dozen or more Germans killed 
in their trenches, four prisoners secured and despatched to 
Headquarters, and a handsome collection made of enemy 
papers and other matters so earnestly sought for by our 
** G.S. Intelligence.” 

The “ nigger minstrels’ arrived back at Bailleulmont 
at one o'clock in the morning, and celebrated their 
escapade in the usual manner before turning in. Later, 
affectionate messages of gratitude and approval were 
received from those once irate higher authorities: 2nd 
Lieutenants Frew and McGowan were awarded the M.C. 
and five other ranks the M.M.; and though the felicitations 
of the G.O.C. made reference only to “‘ the thoroughness 
of the organisation and the steady, courageous bearing of 
all ranks,’’ the real sense of his and all other official com- 
ments was “ A capital affair! We must do this again.” 

A storm, to be really effective, must be preceded by a 
calm, and six or seven weeks were now allowed to the 
enemy opposite in which to quiesce and relax. The 
interval was filled by a series of six-day tours in trenches, 
with rests at Berles and Bailleulmont. On September 12th 
““B” Company captured two German N.C.O.s of the 
23rd Regiment, 12th Division. They were “ Vice-feld- 
webels ”?; that is, they were reconnoitring one of our 
saps when discovered, and our sentry with the aid of 
2nd Lieut. Harris easily overcame their resistance. On 
September 15th Lieut. Monk, whose advance work in the 
recent raid had been the subject of special comment, and 
who was now operating with his standing patrol of ‘“‘ D ” 
Company, engaged an enemy patrol and captured four 
prisoners. On October 18th orders were received that 
Captain Mander should “ present ” his troupe of nigger 
minstrels in their “‘ encore ” performance. 

Dispositions were to be, in the main, as before, but 
three novelties were imported to make things more difficult. 
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This we may regard as “‘ artistry.”” Everyone was pleased 
with the raiders, and the raiders were pleased with them- 
selves; so in the fulness of their hearts they added two 
improvements. The gaps for entry were to be limited to 
one, and the raiders were to get there by their own 
momentum and morale; that is to say, there was to be 
no cover or comfort from a preliminary or accompanying 
artillery bombardment. The enemy contributed, uncon- 
sciously perhaps but still effectively, a third feature— 
considerable ‘‘ business”? on the part of their machine 
ure Thus going was slower and more precarious. 

aptain Mander had by this time become famous for his 
luck, and he now determined to trade upon the intimacy 
which, by means only known to himself, he had estab- 
lished with the Providence arranging these things. He 
trusted to his luck and his luck did not let him down. 
These were his orders :-— 


1. REFERENCE :—Trench Map Ransart 1/10,000. 


2. OBJECT. 
(1) To secure identifications by taking prisoners. 
(2) To kill Germans. 
(8) To inflict damage. 


8. COMPOSITION OF PARTIES. 
“A” Party. 2nd Lieut. S. McGowan in command, 
2nd Lieut. J. A. Sheddon second in command. 
(1) Cpl. Partridge and 4 other ranks. 
(2) Sgt. Fryer and 4 other ranks. 
(83) L./Cpl. Fallon and 4 other ranks. 
(4) Sgt. Greatrix and 9 other ranks. 


“B” Party. 2nd Lieut. J. M. Frew in command, 
2nd Lieut. J. L. C. S. Wallace second in 
command. 

(1) Sgt. Ford and 6 other ranks. 
(2) Sgt. Southall and 6 other ranks. 
(3) Sgt. Washington and 2 other ranks. 


“C” Party. 2nd Lieut. T. Walker in command. 
(1) Sgt. Pennington and 9 other ranks. 


“D” Party. 2nd Lieut. J. P. Wood in command. 
(1) Sgt. Holland and 8 other ranks. 
(2) L.-Cpl. Shields and 10 other ranks. 
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“EF” Party. 2nd Lieut. W. K. C. Adams in 
command. 
(1) 1 Lewis gun and team, and 5 other ranks 
under Sgt. Whittall. 
(2) 1 Lewis gun and team, and 5 other ranks 
under Sgt. Freakly. 


RESERVE. 2nd Lieut, J. G. Brady and 8 other 
ranks. 


4, ASSEMBLY. These Parties will assemble as per Btn. 
Operation Orders. 


5. Runners. Each officer will detail two men to act 
as runners. 


As on the earlier occasion, the artillery directed an 
ostensibly normal day’s fire to effect the necessary gap, 
the day being October 25th. At 6.80 p.m. 2nd Lieut. 
Sheddon, who may be well cited as the hero of this one-act 
drama, and who was given the M.C. as a result of it, led 
a patrol from our lines to reconnoitre the position, discover 
the gap, and lay the essential tapes from the gap to our 
raiders’ starting-point. The patrols were within reach of 
the enemy wire when they became aware of the presence 
of a German working party on the very scene of intended 
operations! The enemy were, in fact, attempting to 
replace their broken wire. Information of this, combined 
with the news that the gap was not complete and much 
wire remained uncut, determined the Commanding Officer 
to call the raid off. Lieut. Sheddon advised, however, 
and Captain Mander persisted that the raid should be 
‘‘on,” and it was arranged that the two obstacles should 
be eliminated and that the enterprise should proceed. 
First the working party had to be disposed of; an artillery 
bombardment, directed on the gap, secured this desired 
result, so that our patrols could complete their task 
and return to our trenches by 8.45 p.m. They had to 
report that the gap. though of good dimensions, was still 
not complete. This defect our enthusiasts proposed to 
remove for themselves at the last minute and. by the use 
of a ‘‘ Bangalore torpedo ” or ‘‘ ammonal tube.”” Those of 
us who are not acquainted with the species may readil 
guess at its nature and De ge from the names; and 
may appreciate the audacity, if not the imprudence, in 
the determination to make use of so awkward and rowdy 
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an accomplice upon a mission so necessarily delicate and 
stealthy. 

Carrying this latter implement, then, together with their 
other weapons of attack, the raiders left our trenches by 
two saps at 9.45 p.m. and crept, unprotected by artillery 
fire, to the final position of assault, which they attained 
after twenty dark and silent minutes. And now they 
were in the most complex situation! If the “‘ Bangalore 
torpedo” should misbehave, or if there should be any 
mistake in synchronisation of watches, German machine 
guns or rifle fire must inevitably make an end of the raid 
and the raiders. At the exact second, Lieut Sheddon 
and his patrol ran into the gap, placed the “‘ Bangalore 
torpedo” in position to demolish the remaining twenty 
feet or so of enemy wire, and lit the fuse. Simultaneously, 
the artillery opened a sudden heavy bombardment, the 
din of which overwhelmed or at any rate disguised the 
crash of the torpedo. It is said by those who took part 
in the raid that if there was any inaccuracy in the artillery 
fire it could only have been in a matter of inches, and 
not more than half a dozen of those! The bombardment 
began at 10.15 p.m. and lifted off the actual objective at 
10.20 p.m. In the uproarious noise following the dead 
silence the raiders assaulted, 2nd Lieut McGowan, M.C., 
leading. Three aaa passed quickly through the now 
complete gap, and Lieut. Frew, one of the leading officers, 
himself despatched the German sentry with his revolver. 
One party debouched to the left upon entering the 
trench; a second debouched to the right, and both worked 
outwards rapidly. The third party worked in_ the 
centre, clearing out the dug-outs which the other parties 
had passed. Though, at the actual moment of action, 
control or even accurate knowledge of events was hardly 
possible to be maintained by Captain Mander, it soon became 
obvious to him that the enterprise was proceeding exactly 
according to plan. Very soon two German prisoners 
came to him under escort and were passed along. Six 
prisoners had been taken and sent back to our trenches 
when the pre-ordained signal of withdrawal was sounded 
on a Klaxon motor horn. 

Such was the din that the first sounding of the signal 
was of no avail. It was necessary to send forward an officer 
to sound it on the very parapet of the enemy trench. 
This time it was heard and obeyed, with the result that 
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the departure was as rapid as the approach had been 
gingerly. At 10.45 p.m. all the raiders were back in our 
trenches, the total casualties of the whole party being only 
four men wounded. For results there were the six 
prisoners, a mass of documents, much visual knowledge 
of the enemy lines (seen from within) and some two dozen 
dead Germans left in them. It is probably correct to say 
that the general success and the particular awards (two 
M.C.s, 2nd Lieutenants Sheddon and Walker; six M.M.s) 
were earned as much by clock-like efficiency as by sheer 
bravery. 

The following excerpts from two of the individual 
raiding officers’ reports complete the account :— 


(From Lieut. McGowan’s report.) 


‘“*, . « My party entered the German trench. Imme- 
diately on our right as we got in we found a dug-out, 
and on searching it found three prisoners who were 
despatched at once to our trenches. No papers or informa- 
tion were to be found. The dug-out was in good repair, 
with beds for 24 men. There were food and cookin 
utensils on shelves in the wall, and a large brazier heated 
the place. When we left the dug-out we found that the 
right blocking party under Sgt. Fryer was being pushed 
back by bombers, so all our time was devoted to holding 
that block. We had no casualties, but have no doubt 
that we inflicted some, as after the explosion of some of 
our bombs, cries were heard. The axon horn then 
sounded, and we returned. .. .” 


(From 2nd Lieut. Frew’s report.) 


““, . - Last night ‘ B’ party entered the enemy trenches 
and secured three prisoners. We entered close to the 
enemy sentry post of three men. One was captured and 
the other two killed. At this point I amalgamated my 

tel with 2nd Lieut. Walker’s and took command of 
th. 

““'We proceeded northwards along the trench until we 
reached a Communication Trench to the south and an 
enemy dug-out with two entrances under the parapet. 

““2nd Lieut. Walker proceeded along the main fire 
trench to form a block. 

“Sgt. Washington and five men remained behind to 
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hold the two exits from the dug-out, while the remainder 
of the party proceeded down the C.T. About fifty yards 
down, the trench (which bore traces of heavy shelling) 
became impassable for a distance of about 8 yards. I 
therefore left three men to form a fighting head there, 
should the enemy attempt to come up the trench. On 
returning to the front line I found Sgt. Washington and 
two other ranks had investigated the dug-out after bomb- 
ing it. There were two dead Germans in it and no 
occupants. 

‘2nd Lieut. Walker now returned and reported, having 
driven off an enemy bombing group, who appeared to 
suffer casualties. He secured two prisoners. 

‘* Our barrage was about 20 yards on the other side of 
the artificial block, and he had found a small party who 
were willing to rush through the barrage and endeavour 
to capture a machine gun in the long sap. This I refused 
to permit. 

‘© 2nd Lieut. Wood, who was in charge of the ha ae 
party, then personally passed the order to withdraw, but 
until I had ordered the men out myself none of them 
showed the slightest intention of going back. 

‘* The German trenches were deep, dry and well revetted. 
They had been considerably knocked about by the artillery. 
There were no traverses, but the zigzag method of trench 
was employed. The firing-step was very broad and quite 
high. From the firing-step to the parapet there were 
spars of squared timber, which fulfilled the double purpose 
of revetting and a ladder by which to climb out. 

‘* The dug-outs were deep and unharmed by our artillery. 
They were clean and tidy, with accommodation for about 
ten men. 

‘“*A noticeable feature was the absence of gas-masks, 
both upon the prisoners and in the dug-outs. One of my 
party who spoke German asked for a telephone, but was 
informed there were none in the vicinity. 

‘The behaviour of the men was excellent, and their 
coolness at certain awkward moments excited my highest 
admiration.” 


Three days later our Battalion, now well-beloved, went 
for a space into Divisional Reserve, and later the whole 
Division was given a month’s rest. Notwithstanding 
strenuous days and nights, the total casualties for October 
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were only one officer (Captain Monk) and fourteen other 
ranks wounded, and one other ranks killed. The Brigade 
Command was changed, and General Williams, giving place 
to Brigadier-General John Vaughan Campbell, openly 
avowed to the 1/6th South Staffs. that he owed his pro- 
motion, from a Brigade to a Divisional Command, very 
largely to the success of the raids. Lieut.-Col. Trump 
was now in command of our unit; Lieut.-Col. Thursfield, 
after continuous service with the Battalion ever since its 
arrival overseas and after commanding it during one of 
its most responsible periods, had ultimately been turned 
down by the doctors and reported ‘sick.’ ‘“ John 
Horace,” who was not long away from the front, though 
he saw little enough of his own Battalion again once he 
had been parted from it, needs no words of ours for his 
appreciation. He is actually commanding the 6th South 
Staffords even as we are writing its war history. If we 
must put him down as anything, we put him down as 
just a modest Englishman, made of that tough material, 
the secret of whose composition has never been divulged, 
and blest (or cursed) with that whimsical sense of humour 
which puzzles, even irritates, generals, but gives the men 
great confidence and earns their complete devotion. 

This, perhaps, is Captain Mander’s chapter. Let it be 
recorded, then, that his reward was words of thanks from 
exalted places and the offer of ten days’ leave as soon as 
he cared to take it. That was at once. To recall, in 
postscript (that one definitely unmixed blessing of war), 
we may repeat a contemporary description :— 


“Our school-days were the happiest of our lives, were 
they not? Were we not always being told so at the time? 
Even we, in later days, came to think that their exquisite 
joys were never to be repeated. But here we have it all 
over again. School or war, both are devilish pleasant 
things—to get away from for a spell. 

“* Men, who so long ago were committed to all sorts of 
adult, cynical philosophies, are now become mere children 
again. They plod through months of toil and trouble 
with but a single thought in their minds, the approaching 
holiday. As the day comes near, they become noticeably 
less rational in their conduct and less coherent in their 
speech. When they ‘ break up,’ as of old, they become 
insanely happy and scramble for seats in that cautious 
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and gradual crawler, known as the Leave Train. Every 
ancient compartment of it radiates with juvenile joy; 
there is the feeling that it is only the concentrated vitality 
of the passengers which propels the engine. Conversation 
turns on the meals about to be eaten, plays about to be 
seen, unlawful and prohibited things about to be done. 
Thoughts turn to gay socks, hats and coloured ties about 
to be worn. 

‘‘ Arriving at the Port of Embarkation, incredibly 
within sight and almost within reach of the Leave Boat, 
all pull themselves together and adopt an air of exaggerated 
virtue on passing the M.L.O., as if their few days of 
England, home and beauty depended on the whim of that 
pedagogic officer. Boulogne Harbour, as you look back 
upon it from the deck, is a peculiarly beautiful, exhilarating 
sight. Only the very calculating and morbidly disposed 
remind themselves that, approached from the other direc- 
tion, it is one of the most repulsive scenes in nature. .. .” 


CHAPTER XV 
1/6TH AND 2/6TH: WINTER 1916-1917 


LITTLE is to be recorded of the period, the end of 1916 
and the beginning of 1917, beyond the bare fact that 
the Battalion, damp but not discouraged, managed to 
survive it, and having almost literally paddled through 
to Christmas, did justice to that festival in good spirits. 
The Battalion returned to the line, in November 1916, 
near La Souich, its progress to this health resort being 
enlivened by cross-country runs in which all, not ex- 
cluding the Quartermaster, were made to join, and from 
which corpulence and shortness of breath afforded no 
excuse. By early December it was once more in trenches 
in front of Monchy and astride the Monchy-Bienvilliers 
road. Here the high-water mark of discomfort was un- 
doubtedly achieved. It is on record that a Lewis-gun 

st of ‘“‘C’’ Company was, like an island, ‘‘ surrounded 

y water’ to such degree that contact was only main- 
tained between it and Company Headquarters by the 
able seamanship of a private, who swam, literally, across 
the intervening channel and swam back to his post with 
the rations! The system of relieving was, to say the 
least, complex and tiresome under such conditions. Yet 
the very conditions, being physically unendurable for 
long, themselves necessitated frequent inter-battalion and 
inter-company reliefs. As a further complication, the 
system of “‘ Returns” had now developed to a most 
formidable extent. So much so that in addition to the 
keeping of a “Trench Log Book” in which must be 
recorded everything that had happened, was happening 
and would happen, and in addition to the compilations 
of lists of trench stores taken over at the beginning of a 
tour, or handed over at its conclusion, the following were 
insisted upon :— 

Morning Situation report, to reach Orderly Room daily 

at about 8.80 a.m. 


Wind Report, daily at the same time. 
167 
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Daily Summary of all events, of the preceding 24 hours. 

Patrol Report, referring to the previous night and to be 
rendered daily at 9.80 a.m. 

Wire Report, as above. 

Artillery Test Report. 

Strength Report. 

Distribution of Rifles and Lewis Guns Report. 

Afternoon Situation Report. 

Afternoon Wind Report. 

Casualty Report. 

Certificate as to Frostbite Treatment. 


The enemy were apparently ready to concede such 
peace and quiet, had the matter been left with them, as 
were necessary to make an out-of-doors picnic tolerable 
at the time of year and in the weather maintaining. This 
kindly disposition, however, was no sooner observed by 
our leaders than steps were taken to discourage it. Know- 
ing human nature, ‘“B”’ and ‘*‘C” Companies were not 
surprised to receive orders to clear their trenches in pre- 
ee for a rousing bombardment of the enemy’s. e 

mbardment was effective and so was the rousing. The 
whole of December 7th was spent in an enthusiastic give- 
and-take of artillery fire. Damp and deafened, to put it 
at its mildest, our unit in its support trenches spent 
excruciating hours (under water) wondering if there was 
any (and, if so, what) other ingredient of absolute dis- 
comfort possible? In this affair 2nd Lieut. W. Logan, 

resently of our “ B’’ Company but by origin a 5th 
meronian, was killed; Lieut. Wallace and four other 
ranks of the same Company were wounded. These were 
very slight casualties, considering the severity of the 
artillery encounter. An officer who survived it, writes : 
“The Huns opposite must have had a very thin time, 
especially if their trenches were anything like as bad as 
ours.” It speaks well of the discipline of our Battalion 
in the trenches that, notwithstanding the mélée, it nearly 
succeeded in avoiding casualties altogether, but that one 
shell (which did the damage) happened to light exactly 
upon a changing of the officer’s patrol detailed to supervise 
an evacuated fire trench. 

No more can be said, in this history, to bring home 
to the reader’s mind the actualities of this technically 
uneventful period. We can only note a contrast in the 
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materials before us; the mention of a particular name in 
connection with some particular event of which no details 
are given, but of which the date is evidently December 
25th. Search among official lists does not help, since it 
discloses the existence in our Battalion ranks of no such 
private as “‘ 1906 Louis Roederer.”’ 

The Christmas respite was of the shortest: merely an 
opportune rest of a few days between tours in trenches. 

e same business continued thereafter. Early in January 
the line was shortened to strengthen it, and our Battalion, 
hitherto alternating with the 1/5th Souths Staffords, took 
over from the 1/6th North Staffords. The front-line 
trenches were now so waterlogged and the communication 
trenches so impracticable for rationing and other purposes, 
that a Company could hold a sector for no longer 
than twenty-four hours at a time, and reliefs had to be 
systematised to meet that exigency. During December 
the casualties had been—killed, one officer and two other 
ranks; died of wounds, two other ranks; wounded, two 
officers and fifteen other ranks. Those of January were 
only, of other ranks, one killed and nine wounded. 
February, 2nd Lieut. Gordon was killed, Captain Edgar 
Page was wounded, and of other ranks three were killed 
and one died of wounds. There were also wounded eight 
other ranks. 

The events of the end of February 1917 may best be 
recorded in the words of the eyewitness and diarist, 
Captain P. H. Highfield-Jones, O.C. “‘ C ’? Company. 


“Towards the end of February the Boche began to 
retire from Gommecourt. This did not immediately 
affect our Battalion, except that we had to send out large 
numbers of patrols to watch his movements, but it affected 
the Brigade on our right. The Boche did not retire in 
front of our line while we were there, though from the 
prodigal way he shelled he was obviously preparing to do so. 

**On March 2nd the 58th Division relieved us, and we 
moved that night to Pommier, and the next day on to 
Pommera, as we thought, for a months’ rest. owever, 
the authorities thought otherwise, and on March 9th we 
moved back to Bayencourt, a village about four miles 
from the line opposite Gommecourt. It was soon evident 
that we were in for a show as we began practising over 
tapes. 
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‘* By this time the Hun had retired from Gommecourt 
and held a line in front of Essarts, north of the Essarts— 
Bucquoy road, at the western edge of Bucquoy. 

‘* We held Biez Wood, and Rettemoy Farm was held 
sometimes by us and sometimes by the Hun. The original 
plan was that the Staffordshire Brigade and our Division 
should attack from Biez Wood, while the 7th Division on 
our right should capture Bucquoy. The 5th South and 
the 5th North were to attack Rettemoy Graben and 
Bucquoy Graben and the line west of Bucquoy. Then 
the 6th South and the 6th North were to go through and 
form a line along the ridge, the North taking Artillery 
Graben and ourselves pushing on to Preussen Graben, 
joining up with the 7th Bivision.- This show was expected 
to be on March 15th. 

‘*'We were in the meantime put into the Fifth Army 
and everything was changed at the last moment. On 
March 18th we heard the attack was to be that night. 
The scope, however, was to be reduced and the 6th North 
were left out of it. We were not to go through, while 
5th North and 5th South were to carry out their original 
plan. We were simply to be left in support behind Ros- 
singol Wood. From beginning to end there was confusion. 
Amongst other things Operation Orders arrived at 7 a.m. 
on the 14th, whereas the show was at 1 a.m. the same 
morning; that is, orders arrived six hours after it was all 
over. The two 5th were badly cut up and did not manage 
to get near their objectives. Our part consisted of lying 
down behind Rossingol Wood, and getting thoroughly 
soaked. At about 8 a.m. “C” and ‘“‘D’” Companies 
went up, carrying tools. No one knew where we were 
going, or what we were meant todo. However, we marched 
solemnly up No Man’s Land, as we afterwards discovered, 
in close order with clanking shovels. Why we were not 
spotted I cannot say. Still, the fact remains we were 
not. In due course, however, we came back and then 
went up to sit in a dug-out in Biez Wood for the rest of 
the day in support. That night we worked our weary 
way back to Bayencourt, my Company having only had - 
about a dozen casualties. I know we were all glad to 
get back. Next day Captain Adam came back from his 
course and took over the Company. We stayed at 
Bayencourt until March 18th resting and cleaning up 
generally.” 
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The return of ‘‘ Quack ’? Adam was at any rate a com- 
forting detail. Too little has in this history been recorded 
of that robust, stalwart officer, who was always such a 
strong arm of the Battalion and who at a later stage was 
believed to be killed but happily reappeared. His return 
to the Battalion at this juncture was welcome and 
invigorating beyond measure. 

Events immediately following this were governed by 
the main factor of the falling back of the enemy to their 
positions in the ‘“‘ Hindenburg Line.” Our unit came now 
to trench duty in the Hannescamp sector, relieving the 
5th Corps of Mounted Troops during the afternoon March 
18th, and finding them engaged in pursuit of the Germans, 
who had evacuated their strongholds overnight. ‘“C” 
and ‘*D” Companies were posted forward to form an 
outpost line at a distance of a mile and a half in rear of 
what had till then been the enemy front line. Of these 
Companies patrols were rapidly posted forward, but it 
was not found possible at once to make contact with the 
enemy. At 10 o’clock that night orders were received 
to stand fast, as the 7th Division on our mght and the 
58th Division on our left were converging across our 
front in their advancing movement. Meanwhile the note 
of another eyewitness, Sergeant Bridgewater, may be 
aptly recorded: ‘‘I went over our old No Man’s Land 
in front of Fonquevillers, and I shall never forget the 
sight I saw of our boys who had done their part here in 
July 1916. Little remained save their skeletons and 
tattered clothing; it appeared to me that they had not 
got further from their trenches than 200 yards or so when 
they had met their death. It was much the same on the 
right, close to Gommecourt Park, where the London 
Scottish (56th Division) had attacked. Little was left 
but kilts and skeletons.” 

Generally, the characteristic feature of the moment 
was the ubiquitous light of huge fires ahead giving the 
impression that whole villages were being fired and a 
substantial enemy retreat being undertaken. Again an 
opportunity was afforded of examining, and for the most 
part envying, the lay-out and construction of enemy 
trenches. The system of dug-outs, linked up behind to 
German support line, appeared to have been furnished 
with every modern convenience, if not actually with 
indoor sanitation and “‘ h. and c.” yet actually with electric 
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light ! The dug-outs apparently allotted to Officers’ Mess 
were equipped with upholstered furniture, and further 
back, the gun-pits and concrete dug-outs of the ‘* Whizz- 
Bangers ”’ were such as to suggest permanent fortifications 
rather than mere field works. 

Herein was evidence of the German method of going to 
war! We may remind ourselves of the British method 
by inserting a parenthesis, of about this date, by an 
anonymous author in the Battalion. It runs :— 


*S WILSON ”’ 


‘* One of the outstanding personalities of the War was 
undoubtedly Wilson. I don’t mean the American gentle- 
man of that name, but another Wilson, his namesake. 

‘“ Wilson was attached to the 187th Brigade H.Q. 
He attached himself; in fact, he practically adopted the 
whole bag of tricks from the Brigadier downwards. 
Wilson’s origin was ‘wropt in mystery.’ He wasn’t 
exactly a fox-terrier, or even a beagle. There was prob- 
ably a bit of fox-hound in him and possibly, though it 
would never have done to say so in his presence, a soupgon 
of Dachshound! He was no beauty. He was one of 
those strong, silent dogs. We called him Wilson because 
he was too proud to fight. Wilson had his faults. He 
was, for instance, a bit of a snob. He did not think 
much of people who did not wear red bands round their 
hats. He strode past N.C.O.s and even regimental officers, 
with his liver-coloured nose in the air and a look of utter 
disdain on his face. He was a ‘staff’ dog, and, if it 
hadn’t been for him, the whole Brigade would undoubtedly 
have gone to the deuce ! 

‘““ Wilson joined us at Gommecourt, and immediately 
took command. He first arranged the Mess to his satis- 
faction, then inspected the officers. The Brigade-Major 
and Staff-Captain appeared to be getting on fairly well. 
The Clerks were satisfactory, and with a little supervision 
he thought the Brigadier would manage pretty well; so 
he curled himself up on the Brigade-Major’s bed and 
went to sleep. I don’t want to give the impression that 
he was lazy. He was actually a very hard worker, though 
his movements were deliberate and dignified; in fact, he 
was what Tommy calls ‘ a spit and polish merchant.’ He 
loved the pomp and circumstance of War, he was all for 
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inspections; if he had had his way the whole War would 
have been one long inspection. He was curiously human 
in some ways. Wilson never missed a ceremonial parade. 
He loved to see the men drawn up in orderly ranks, the 
gleam of polished brass and the glint of bayonets in the 
sun. He would lumber heavily down the flank to see 
that the dressing was correct, glance critically at the 
N.C.O.s to see that they were properly shaved and spick 
and span, then advance to meet the General, signalling 
‘all present and correct’ with his great sickle of a tail. 

= Wilson went with us to Lucheux and superintended 
the practice attacks. To most people these practice 
attacks were a species of nightmare. A tangle of tapes 
is harmless enough in reality, but beastly suggestive when 
laid out in the form of German trenches. It means dirty 
work in the offing. But Wilson, possibly because he knew 
he was ‘staff,’ thoroughly enjoyed it. It was as an 
organiser that Wilson showed up best. Actual fighting 
he did not consider worthy of his great talents. Any- 
body can fight, but it takes a brain to organise, and Wilson 
had a first-class brain and an infinite capacity for taking 
pains. He proved this by the trouble he took in teaching 
the M.P. to control the traffic at the corner of the Bailleul- 
mont—Berles road. He spent weeks at the job and finally 
got things running as smoothly as clockwork. He’d have 
made a splendid policeman, if he had not been a great 
soldier. 

“Then a bombshell fell! An order came through 
from Division that no dogs were to be kept, and that all 
dogs in the possession of units were to be got rid of forth- 
with. We held a council of war. The Brigadier said 
Wilson must go. The Brigade-Major contended that 
Wilson was not a dog, but a French General who had a 
spell put upon him by a wicked magician and so was 
exempt. The rest of us sat grimly looking into an im- 

ssible future in which Wilson had no place. The 

rigadier repeated implacably, ‘It’s an order, Wilson 
must go.’ But it was one thing to issue an order for his 
banishment and quite another thing to carry it out. 
Wilson refused to go. He was not the sort of dog to 
desert the Brigade in its hour of need. ‘Orders or no 
orders,’ said Wilson, ‘ J’y suis, J’y reste’; and he rested. 
Nothing further was said, and we hoped it had blown 
over. Then the G.O.C. Division ordered an inspection. 
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The whole Brigade was paraded ‘ in serried ranks.’ Buttons 
and bayonets shone like burnished gold. A sharp word 
of command as the General came on the field and with a 
click the Brigade presented arms. Like figures carved 
in stone officers and men stood at the salute, and, in 
front of them, swelling with pride, steady as the steadiest, 
chest well thrown out and head held high, Wilson sat up 
and begged. 

“The story of Wilson is a story without an end. One 
day we marched away and Wilson stayed behind. His 
work with the Brigade was done. He had trained us and 
polished us until we were fit to walk alone. So he left us 
to carry on the tradition he had instilled. Or perhaps 
the spell was broken and he resumed his human shape. 
I can see him advising Marshal Foch in the latter days of 
the War, or more likely than not, licking the Americans 
into shape. . . .” 


Such being the progress of the 1/6th South Staffords’ 
affairs, let us turn our attention to the 2/6th South 
Staffords, now arriving to take part in the “legitimate 
drama ’”’ of the Western Theatre of War. 

Like most other Battalions the 2/6th South Staffords 
had begun operations in France by repairing to a rest 
camp, but not, of course, to rest. At 8.80 p.m. on the 
evening of February 26th, 1917, in the pitch dark and 
the comfortless drizzle of bitterly cold winter, the Battalion 
entrained in the fashionable conveyance of the period— 
cattle trucks labelled ‘““ Hommes 40: Chevaux 8.” The 
infinite solace, provided by our admirable ladies of the 
canteen, is still remembered. For the rest, there is a 
vague recollection of recurring jolts and of the ultimate 
crash as the train arrived at Saleux near Amiens, at 
2.80 p.m. the following afternoon. Thence, on a brighter 
day and in a brisker mood, they marched via Cerisy to 
Mericourt-sur-Somme, helped along by their own band 
and welcomed by the band of the 2/6th North Staffs., a 
touch of hospitality provided by the forethought of Lieut.- 
Col. Thorne, C.O. of the 2/6th Norths, temporarily com- 
manding the Brigade. These bands had acquired in 
their repertoire the Marseillaise. ‘* Playing this,”’ writes 
the historian of the Battalion, “as they passed through 
French villages, they so affected local feelings that good 
French peasants on the route bared their heads and, 
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standing to attention, wept. To Colonel Thorne, remark- 
ing upon this as he rode with our C.O., it was suggested 
that it might be less the tune than the manner of playing 
which produced the tears. . . . The band, however, was 
entirely pleased with itself, and on a later occasion it 
repeated its effort with a like effect. But at a second 
verse, the respectful peasants became a little restless. 
And when the band embarked ruthlessly upon a third verse, 
the peasants resumed their hats and went on with their 
business.”’ 

Having been inspected en route by the G.O.C., Major- 
General Sandbach, the Battalion installed itself in a dirty 
and dilapidated French camp, pitched, at an angle of 
45 degrees, in a wood near Mericourt. They were made 
aware of hostilities near by, by the very distinct sound of 
guns and the sight of our “ sausage ”’ balloons, one of 
which was shot down in flames before their eyes by an 
enemy "plane. They were also made aware of the existence 
of a full-service canteen, five miles away at Bray, by that 
instinct for oases which every Briton developed in those 
days within a few hours of setting foot in France. After 
a period of training, freezing, and proceeding ‘‘ on duty ” 
from time to time to Bray, the Battalion moved forward 
on March 8th to Brigade Reserve at Foucaucourt, an 
unmistakably battered village. Here in huts it was first 
shelled, and thence despatched its advance parties into the 
line, the appointed sector being at Genermont, about a 
mile south of Berny. It was unfortunate for fresh troops 
taking over their first trenches that the stiff frost of that 
time should break on the very eve of their enterprise, 
rendering the roads heavy to traverse and the communi- 
cation and occupation trenches, until lately held by 
French troops, scarcely tenable. 

If such conditions as the Battalion then encountered 
were the common lot of all, the severity of them, as a 
first experience, must be conceded none the less. The 
vilest weather; inevitably the least adequate supplies; 
shortage of water to drink, and, withal, an increased 
activity of enemy artillery, dispensing of its accumulated 
supplies of ammunition before withdrawing its line-—such 
were the first sorrows of this unit in its new existence. 
The shortage of water was due to lack of petrol tins to 
carry it in, and to the fact that the well of supply was, 
when resorted to, marked off as forbidden ground by the 
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enemy artillery! Overnight something was done to im- 
prove the trenches, but with the light of day this was 
quickly undone by that same enemy artillery. These 
would have been a strenuous enough four days, even for 
seasoned troops; for our raw material the result was 
much sickness. The relief was late and protracted in 
‘‘ taking over.”’? Trenches were finally cleared at 8.80 a.m. 
on the night 14/15 March. The march back to Berny 
support lines was mainly over exposed ground, in very 
muddy paths and trenches. The mud was so thick and 
deep that in many cases men’s boots were drawn off their 
feet, and they completed the march without them. The 
taking over of huts from an outgoing unit was not com- 
plete until 7.80 a.m. in the morning, and even then many 
men were missing, in search of whom relief parties had to 
be despatched. At 8 p.m. on the 16th, the Battalion, with 
a@ constantly increasing number of sick, paraded in order 
to march back from the support lines to Brigade Reserve ; 
but the relief was again a protracted business and was 
not complete till 8.80 a.m. on March 16th, on which day 
at 4.80 a.m. the Battalion arrived again at Foucaucourt. 

Their disposition in the front line had been: ‘“‘A” 
Company eta Jordan) on the right; ‘“‘ D ”? Company 
(Captain W. S. B. Forrester) on the left; ‘“‘ B ” Company 
(Captain P. S. Bayliss) in occupation of an advanced line 
of detached posts, and “‘C”’ Company (Captain R. M. 
Sheppard) in reserve. Major J. Stuart-Wortley now suc- 
ceeded Lieut.-Col. Speir in command on arrival at Foucau- 
court, the latter being sent to form a Divisional School at 
Vaire, to the infinite regret of the unit which he had 
brought overseas. 


CHAPTER XVI 
SPRING AND SUMMER 1917 


WE are told by our private viewers that the readin 
public is tired of books about the War, and that we shoul 
do well to make a quick end of this one; nor is it to be 
denied that Englishmen will more readily sustain the 
jeopardy and sacrifices of a long war than they will endure 
the boredom of its monotonous, even if concentrated, 
recital. This is no ex-service man’s complaint, for the 
ex-service man is himself the worst offender. If men will 
read of the late War with reluctance, they will write their 
experiences of it only under the greatest pressure, and even 
then their manuscript is but scanty. Should it seem that 
the narrative of the remaining twenty months of the war 
is too hasty, the reason is that our material is meagre. 
Should it seem too long, it is yet the shortest record which 
decency permits, of such individual endurances and 
achievements as few men ordinarily manage to accomplish 
in a life-time. In the making of books, the later events 
must proceed at lightning speed; in the making of war, the 
later periods are the longest drawn. Our remaining four 
chapters will thus be a hasty epitome of innumerable days, 
which were, in the passing, compact with noise, privation 
and unpleasant incidents, and apparently of eternal duration. 

The 1/6th South Staffords had, in the third week of 
March 1917, left Hannescamps and made for Bethune, 
this destination lying some twenty miles to the north. 
A six days’ pause in Bethune was not unpleasant; those 
who supply the data of this period are more precise as to 
how they dined than ever they are as to how they fought 
elsewhere. One of them insists upon the special hunt 
which was made, on this re-visit to the neighbourhood, 
for the bootshop to which a former C.O. used to repair 
daily for new laces for his boots. ‘She’ had gone... . 

At this time (April 18th, 1917) the battle of Vimy Ridge 
appeared, it will be recalled, to have fought itself to a 
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standstill. A counter-attack was feared further south, 
and it was presumably with a view to such contingency 
that the 1/6th South Staffords were sent to Bethune. 
Since this counter-attack did not materialise, the Battalion 
went to the relief of the 8rd Rifle Brigade, who were in 
support at Lievin. “A” and “ B” Companies formed an 
out-post line among the houses of the village of Cité St. 
Theodore, with “ C ” and ‘“‘D”’ Companies in a well- 
defined line hinged on two strong posts. The position was 
well known to the enemy, whose artillery shelled it fre- 
quently and accurately. Of the rest of the month one 
incident only has to be mentioned. Presuming on the 
success of an attack to be made by the unit on our right, 
on the afternoon of April 22nd, certain orders were issued 
to the Battalion, and those orders had to be carried out 
upon the assumption that it had succeeded. The reason of 
this proceeding is not known; the result is well remembered. 
Four patrols, each consisting of a platoon, went out in 
broad daylight, with orders to watch the movements of 
the enemy in flight. The enemy was not in flight; his 
artillery remained where it was, in good health. 2nd Lieut. 
Jephson and two of his patrol were killed, many others 
were wounded. But for the skill and steadfastness of 
2nd Lieut. Bullock, Sergeant Cox, Privates Jones and 
Little, and Drummer Holmes in extricating the parties from 
their embarrassment, the casualties must have been 
infinitely worse. These names were all put forward by the 
local command, recommended for “‘ gallantry in the field.” 

Meanwhile the 2/6th South Staffords had held the dug- 
outs at Genermont from March 20th, and had been engaged 
upon repairing the roads and generally making good the 
ground left by the enemy upon his retreat to his Hindenburg 
Line. Moving into the old German front line at Fresnes 
they had found eligible dug-outs, floors and walls in excellent 
repair throughout, wire beds, admirable tables and chairs. 
** Electric light,” as the estate agents would say, “‘ had 
recently been installed by the out-going tenants. Every 
modern convenience had been provided and every pro- 
vision made for snipers, for whom good sport had been . 
guaranteed.” The “ booby traps ” left behind necessitated 
caution, but did little harm. Thence to Mazancourt and 
Miséry, near the last of which, at a cross-roads, was seen 
a “‘ Calvary,” incredibly preserved in the midst of universal 
ruins. The Somme was crossed at St. Christ. Athies, 
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Mons-en-Chaussée, Bouvincourt were then passed. At 
Hancourt there was a respite, for road-mending and a 
chance sight and talk with the C.-in-C. himself, Sir Douglas 
Haig. timately, on Good Friday (April 6th) the unit, 
or the remnants of it, arrived at Montigny Farm to be in 
Brigade support. A miserable week-end, in bitter cold and 
some snow, was here spent. Shelters were erected and 
preparations made for an attack upon the village of Le 
Verguier, strongly held by the enemy’s rearguard. It was 
the constraint of movement and the trying weather that 
caused annoyance. The enemy’s shelling was for the 
moment indifferent, and he was obviously not using high- 
angle guns to any appreciable extent. 

The order of attack upon Le Verguier was to be 2/6th 
South Staffords and 2/5th North Staffords in the advance 
line; 2/6th North in support, and the 2/5th South to furnish 
carrying and other fatigue parties. An afternoon’s shelling 
by a battery of 4” Howitzers was to cut the enemy’s wire, 
and the attack was to be launched at 5 pie e bom- 
bardment completed, however, it transpired that the enemy 
had gone! This was, perhaps, just as well, since the wire 
remained where it was, thick and intact, and easily com- 
manded by the (late) enemy’s machine-gun posts! ... 
Le Verguier was left severely alone. Though unoccupied, 
it was effectively shelled by the enemy. Their old front 
line was quickly converted into our habitation and defence, 
and “‘C” Company under Major Sheppard was sent to 
clear Grand Priel Wood of snipers. 

On April 11th, while reconnoitring with the Brigadier, 
the C.O. (Lieut.-Col. Stuart Wortley) was wounded, and 
Major Curtis assumed command. Major Sheppard became 
second in command, Captain J. R. B. Herron taking over 
his company (“C”). ‘‘A” was then commanded by 
Captain Jordan, ‘“‘B’” by Captain Bayliss and “ D” by 
Captain Forrester. The Battalion occupied the ridge from 
Grand Priel Wood to Le Verguier; one company held a 
shallow line of advance trenches just over the brow of 
the hill, another company held a series of strong points, 
and the other two companes were in support; the old enemy 
trench having been converted into the main defences. The 
Hindenburg Line was itself nearly three miles away; but 
between our Battalion and that line was an enemy system 
of defences, consisting of switch trenches and advance 
posts. Relieved by, and in turn relieving, the 2/6th North 
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Staffords, the Battalion then experienced much the same 

vicissitudes as the B.E.F. had known in the first days of 

stationary trench warfare. As the enemy artillery increased 

in activity, so our makeshift advance defences developed 

into a more permanent system, the infantry of both sides 
etting nearer to each other all the time, though by gradual 
egrees. 

Every night the German guns “ searched ” the ridge for 
the remaining shelters. A direct hit demolished one of 
these, and killed Sergeant-Major Jones and three other men 
at one blow. Our artillery support was unequal. One 
way and another these were distracting times, and, though 
an improvement in the weather set in, it was without regret 
that the 2/6th South Staffords left this beat, for a quieter 
period at Hamelet, a pretty ruined village south-west of 
Roisel, where the Battalion lodged itself in cellars and 
tents. 

This brings the story of both units to the beginning of 
May 1917. The affairs of the 1/6th South Staffords cease, 
hereabouts, to be merely routine and are marked by the 
Lens engagement. This did not take place at once, and 
it is perhaps a pity it did not, for the enemy might have 
been taken by surprise. 

Later, on May 4th, the 1/6th South Staffords taking 
over trenches at Angres had the immediate task of rescu- 
ing a standing post of the handing-over battalion, whose 
duty it was to watch a gap between the right of the 
46th Division and the left of the neighbouring Canadian 
Division. At the handing-over, this post was isolated and 
undiscoverable. Our strong patrol of an officer and thirty 
other ranks after a long night’s search ultimately suc- 
ceeded in finding it, parched and starved in a big shell-hole 
within a few yards of the enemy wire. 

There followed a period of trench work, punctuated with 
Saree bombardments and, during the intervals of rest, 

y inoculations, and lectures by the Brigade Signalling 
Officer on the use of the Pigeon as a carrier of messages. 
Our accustomed sources of contemporary information 
supply a useful note on this process :— 


** Recent operations have witnessed a small but significant 
incident, concerning a special system of sending back 
reports from the battle front: something meant to be 
very rapid, very effective and very, very special. On the 
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occasion of its first trial great preparations were made and 
everything was provided for, except the comfort of the 
man who had to carry the special apparatus into the battle. 

‘* Now, any man who goes for a walk these days starts 
off, in the ordinary routine, with some hundredweights of 
personal luggage attached to him. If, in addition to the 

ack and pouches, arms and side-arms, haversack, water- 
ttle, gas-helmet, emergency rations, ammunition and 
spare-parts of everyday life, a man is made to carry the 
apparatus of a new idea, he sets forth with but little spring 
in his step, and as he goes further his enthusiasm for the 
idea does not increase. No doubt the man in this case 
had, in addition to the foregoing light articles, many 
pounds of patent stationery for the writing of his messages 
and many other contraptions in some way connected with 
his business. However that might be, he was started off 
in the right direction and in good time for the battle. 

‘* Long before the message was expected a distinguished 
crowd had become interested in the affair, and had gathered 
at the receiving station to witness the working of the idea. 
I am informed that there was more than one General Officer 
among them. Time passed, and no news of the battle 
arrived. More time elapsed, and news of the battle did 
arrive, but by the usual channels neither new nor special. 
Great things were expected of the apparatus; there must 
be some very important development, for the carrying of 
the news of which the apparatus waited. Conceive the 
sighting of the pigeon, approaching from the distance ! 
Picture the distinguished crowd gathering round the 
Generalissimo as the message was detached and handed to 
him. They would listen in an expectant hush, as he 
opened it and read: ‘I think I’ve carried this damned bird 
long enough now’.. .” 


In May the 1/6th South Staffords found themselves in the 
line between Loos and Lens. On May 25th, the 1/6th North 
Staffords attacked at a spot called Nash Alley, our Battalion 
being in support. The attack was easy: the sequel was 
hard. There was no difficulty in taking the objective; 
but to remain there was impossible. On the morning of 
the 26th the 1/6th North, in occupation, were lashed by the 
enemy artillery, and that night our Battalion went forward 
into closer co-operation and to occupy trenches which no 
longer had depth or breadth. The following is a copy of 
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the report of the Company Commander most actively 
involved in these operations :— 


‘* T received orders from Lieut.-Col. Trump, commanding 
1/6th Btn. South Staffordshire Regt., that my company was 
to support the 1/6th Btn. North Staffs. Regt., and that I 
was under the direct orders of Lieut.-Col. Stoney, command- 
ing 1/6th Btn. North Staffs. Regt. 

‘* I received orders to take two platoons to saps in Bugs 
Walk and two platoons to dig in at M.6.c.65.80, in existing 
trench, with my Company Headquarters at N.1.c.15.90. 

‘“My Company was in position at 4.45 p.m. on the 
24th inst. 

‘* At 12.10 a.m. Captain Shedden, M.C., 1/6th Btn. 
North Staffs. Regt., asked me to send him a platoon to 
support him in Netley trench in case of a counter-attack, 
as fre was unable to collect sufficient men of his own 
Company. This platoon returned at 4 a.m. 

‘** At 7.80 a.m. on the 25th I received orders to send two 
platoons to report to Major Macnamara at M.6.a.90.45, 
and to move my other two platoons up to Bugs Walk. 

‘“*T sent 2nd Lieut. R. N. Bullock with Nos. 11 and 12 
Platoons to Major Macnamara, who, later, ordered him 
to take one platoon up into Nash Alley to 2nd Lieut. Edge. 

‘““ 2nd Lieut. Bullock posted the Lewis-gun team in a 
good position midway between the two Flank Bombin 
Posts; the remainder of the platoon were divided an 
posted to the two Flank Bombing Posts. The Left Bomb- 
ing Post was ordered to push their Post up to O.G.1. Trench 
and two of my sergeants were included in this party; a 
shell-burst wounded both sergeants. 

‘‘ Shortly after the enemy was seen massing troops on 
the right, and 2nd Lieut. Edge sent word by one of my 
Corporals. to Major Macnamara. 

‘*2nd Lieut. Bullock returned to Major Macnamara 
after posting the platoon as per instructions, and was 
ordered to stand by with the other platoon in the dug-out 
at N.1.a.20.65. 

“*My Lewis-gun team saw the enemy advancing, and fired 
twenty-two magazines, causing heavy casualties to the 
enemy; then the gun was thrown out of action. The 
team were then ordered by Major Macnamara to take u 
bombs and slowly withdraw over the top to O.G.1. Trenc 
at N.1.a.5.8. 
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“The Bombing Section posted to the Right Bombing 
Post was heavily pressed from Netley Trench on both sides 
of Nash Alley, and were told to withdraw; and as they 
withdrew, they took up firing positions in a sap running 
west from Nash Alley. At least ten of the enemy were 
eran rifle fire before the party withdrew over the top 
to O.G.1. 

“* The party on the Left Bombing Post withdrew with the 
1/6th North Staffs. Regt. down O.G.1 Trench. 

“* Four of my men were wounded, and seven are missing. 

“During the heavy bombardment from 11.80 a.m. to 
1.15 p.m. I had the remainder of my Company all ready to 
move, and also I had previously arranged firing positions 
in Bugs Walk in case the enemy should attempt to break 
through. 

(Signed) P. R. TEEToN, 2nd Lieutenant. 
O.C. ‘C’ Company, 1/6th Btn. S. Staffs. Regt. 


‘* 28.5.1917.” 


The exact number of wounded (additional to the above 
killed and wounded) was thirty-eight. 

The 1/6th South Staffords diarist of this period speaks a 
little harshly of his locality and lot. The new trench mortar, 
sent over by the enemy in lavish profusion, failed to win his 
affection. He speaks, however, with more kindness of the 
subsequent Cité Ste-Pierre district, where the Battalion 
was next engaged on quieter warfare and the “ wurf- 
granates’’ were replaced by fresh flowers and strawberries, 
and the shallow, battered trenches by reinforced cellars 
and gardens. The only attack here was made by dummies, 
by way of a feint to distract the enemy’s attention and to 
divert his guns from more serious business coming from 
our right and left. It was a reminder of training days to 
put up targets for the enemy to shoot at, but to remain 
under cover while he shot. 

Trouble of the more formidable sort begins again with 
a retirement from the line on June 16th to “rest,” and, 
resting, to practise over tapes. On June 19th Captain 
Highfield Jones went up to reconnoitre a position in front 
of the Bois de Riaumont; but the alarm was a false one, 
and his advance agency in this instance led to nothing. 
On the night of June 21st the Battalion went forward to 
Lievin, whence, on June 28rd, it moved to an assembly 
point in the reinforced cellars of houses near by Fosse 8. 
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_ Thence an attack was launched on Hill 65, Captain Edgar 
Page leading it, and, with “A” and “ D” Companies in 
action, “‘C”’ in support and ‘‘ B” acting as carriers and 
reserve, achieving complete success. How very easy it is 
to write that “the assault was made, ‘ Admiral’ and 
‘Ahead’ trenches occupied and consolidated, some 
casualties suffered, Captain Page awarded the M.C., and 
our whole line pushed forward to the further slopes of 
Hill 65”?! The reader’s imagination will no doubt supply 
the gruesome details of reality. 

So much for the beginning of the trouble. The next 

hase was the attack of the 1/5th South and the 1/6th 

orth on the enemy positions further ahead: “ Abode,” 
** Adult,” ‘* Ague”” and “ Adjacent ” trenches, which our 
unit supported. Its support to this assault, which was 
again successful, consisted of the following: ‘‘B’’ Com- 
pany, having established a post at Brick Kiln to maintain 
connection, sent its remaining platoons forward in the 
immediate rear of the attackers; “‘D’’ Company carried 
for the 1/6th North and “‘ C ’”’ Company for the 1/5th South, 
the freight being mainly stores, rations and wire; “A” 
Company, under Lieut. Wrottesley, dug hard, providing 
the necessary communication trenches as the line advanced. 
The attack took place at 7.10 p.m. on the evening of June 
28th, and once more the reader must visualise matters for 
himself, not omitting nature’s contribution of a heavy 
thunderstorm. 

The principle of our authorities (and no doubt the rank 
and file themselves must take the responsibility of inspiring 
it), was “de laudace; encore de |’audace, et toujours de 
laudace.” It is an admirable theory of life; our diarist, 
however, finds it hard to sympathise enthusiastically when, 
in practice, he finds himself one of those bearing the brunt 
of it! It reads more comfortably than it acts, as our unit 
was to discover in the course of an enterprise for which 
“audacious ” 1s a colourless epithet. Of the Division, 
the Sherwood Forester Brigade, reinforced by the loan of 
one of their regular Battalions, was assigned the task of 
capturing Aloof and the neighbouring trenches. The. 
Lincoln and Leicester Brigade had to attack towards the 
south, keeping the Lens—Avion Road as their objective. 
The Staffordshire Brigade, in the centre, had the task of 
capturing the Cité du Moulin and Aconite trench. ‘ We 
duly found ourselves,” writes the diarist of the 1/6th 
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South Staffords, “arrived, after much unpleasant crawling 
and lying down to avoid the severe shelling, in our assembly 
place, ‘ Adjacent’ trench. This was an hour and a half 
before zero hour, on the early morning of July Ist.” The 
5th North Staffords were leading the attack on the Aconite 
sector. Captain Mander acting as liaison officer with them, 
our unit was in immediate support. At once matters 
became formidable. The preliminary bombardment was 
inclined to be superficial : the opposing artillery seemed to 
be more thorough. As officially recorded, the attack 
began well, notwithstanding the pressure of the opposition, 
and having started at 2.47 a.m. it had all its objective in 
hand by half-past six. At 7 a.m., however, came the 
counter-attack: it was so violent and persistent that, 
closely engaging the enemy all the time, the assaulting 
troops were gradually forced back on all sides. The retire- 
ment was indeed gradual; and particularly the 1/5th North 
Staffords, whom the first platoon of our “‘ B ’’ Company had 
joined, showed a magnificent tenacity. Two Companies 
of the 1/5th North, though surrounded on all sides by the 
enemy in “‘ Aconite”’ trench, kept the battle going till 
five o’clock in the evening, when they were finally over- 
powered and the remnants of them captured. Throughout 
the Cité du Moulin the fighting was incessant and intense; 
but the advantage was always with the enemy, desperately 
defending and making full use of the many undamaged 
houses available. In vain our “A,” “C” and “D” 
Companies were thrown into the struggle, the enemy had 
the upper hand and the attackers were eventually driven 
back to their original line. 

The diarist writes: ‘‘ The houses were so close to our 
line that it had been impossible to shell them. They were 
a collection of machine-gun nests, so that when we advanced 
we were simply mown down. The two right Companies 
were able to move forward, but the left Companies were 
held up for an hour and a half. We never got into touch 
with the right Companies again; there was always a wedge 
of enemy between us. We got as far as the Church Square 
in the Cité du Moulin, but there we were held up. I 
found, when I had got so far, that the 1/5th North had no 
officers left, so I took charge of the remnant, some forty 
men, to see what we could do. We were being enfiladed 
from all sides. Our forty men very soon began to 
dwindle. All the good we achieved was the capture of 
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some prisoners and machine guns. At about midday it 
became obvious that the Hun was working his Hal all 
round us. It was simply a case of ‘Home, John!’ 

We just got out in time and that was all.” 

This passage serves, incidentally, to illustrate the short- 
comings of diaries. It was here that the diarist himself, 
with an unloaded revolver, captured six German prisoners 
and two machine guns, for which enterprise he received the 
M.C. For the rest it has only to be noted that, after suffer- 
ing casualties the degree of which is illustrated by the fact 
that ‘“‘ A”? Company was left without officers at all, orders 
were received at 6 p.m. to withdraw to Lievin, where billets 
were reached at 8 a.m. on the morning of July 2nd, and on 
July 8rd ‘‘ we had one of the best rests in Burbure that I 
can remember,” writes the washed and brushed-up diarist ; 
“‘ there was any quantity of fruit, and one way and another 
we all enjoyed it very much.” 

In conclusion of this chapter, we may mention that in 
addition to the Military Crosses awarded Page and High- 
field Jones, the Battalion was recognised by the award of 
the Military Medal respectively to L.-Sgt. J. Morris, Corporals 
Leason and Sheldon, L.-Corporals Welmsley and H. Jones, 
and Privates Whitehouse, Oldfield and Potter. Duri 
the period in front of Lens, the unit’s casualties were as 
follows :— 


Officers—Killed : Lieutenants Jephson and Gribben. 
Wounded: Major Evans, Captains W. A. Adam 
and E. W. Page, and Lieuts. 
Sullivan, Hartley, Wrottesley, 
Summers and Newborough. 


Other ranks : Killed 57. 
Missing 25. 
Wounded 261. 


CHAPTER XVII 


AUTUMN AND WINTER 1917: YPRES, HULLUCH AND 
CAMBRIA 


THE career of the 2/6th South Staffords, from May 1917 
onwards, consisted for some months only of those vicissi- 
tudes, arduous, gruesome and serio-comic in turn, which 
were described euphemistically in contemporary com- 
muniqués as “ quiet days on the Western Front.” Pre- 
parations to support further attacks, which never material- 
ised, on Malakoff Farm, were followed by strenuous days 
and nights improving defences, strengthening wire and 
burying our dead in front of the parapet, work more often 
than not embarrassed by heavy artillery and _ trench- 
mortar fire. What was a trifle then seems an unspeakably 

hastly thing now. The dead body of one of our men, 

anging for days on end in our wire and impossible to 
remove because enemy machine guns were trained upon it. 
And those were grilling summer days, too ! 

To be relieved by dismounted troops was indeed to see new 
methods of trench life. The English cavalryman attempted 
to live like a gentleman, to change for dinner and dine off 
table-cloths; the native Indian cavalryman was actively 
resentful. Individually he would creep over the parapet, 
knife in hand, to stalk an offensive sniper, and would be 
never seen again. Following a relief there came a diversion 
in the life of the unit, now just behind the firing line. A 
Frenchman arrived, with official pass and permit, to un- 
earth his father’s store of wines and liqueurs buried there- 
abouts. Fatigue parties were instantly forthcoming to 
assist his excavations, and from all along the line arrived 
the mess orderlies, sergeants and even presidents of other 
units, to ‘‘ snaffle’? what they could. Next, still further 
behind the line, took place practice attacks, achieved under 
difficulties not found in real war—to be precise, the presence 
of the G.O.C. and full staff, critical and in person on the 
spot. From there, parties visited the Tank School near 
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_ Arras, and came within sight of civilisation again, and even 
on to the outside fringe of polite society. A woman, old 
and unlovely, but still a woman and a reminder that there 
is a better sex, was seen and heartily cheered! Indeed, 
the whole “relief”’ (for which there was much thanks) 
developed into something of a holiday, complete with Horse- 
Jumping Competitions and Musical Events; and if it 
ended suddenly, as all good things so soon and inevitably 
ended in those days, the wind was tempered to the shorn 
lamb, and the trenches to which the Battalion was at first 
returned were considerably “‘ quieter.” This period, full 
of movement but the more tranquil movement, concludes 
with an arrival in the area of Albert, of which place it 
will be remembered :— 


‘** No ‘ Tourist’s Guide to Northern France’ would be 
complete without some mention of the picturesque town 
of A., a point at which even the most progressive traveller 
to-day is likely to say that he has had a very pleasant 
journey, but now thinks of turning back. It boasts a 
small but exceedingly well-ventilated cathedral, many a 
detached villa to let, and the relics of what was once a 
busy factory, on the few remaining bricks of which you 
are particularly requested to ‘afficher’ no ‘“ affiches.’ 
The town is approached by a railway, prettily overgrown 
with tall grasses and wild flowers, and carey disturbed 
by the passing of bustling, smoky trains. Entering 
(cautiously) from the back, the tourist will soon find him- 
self in its main street, devoid of ladies shopping, but not 
without its curious collection of exuberant drainpipes 
and recumbent lamp-posts. The town lies, pleasantly 
dishevelled, in the sun, having the appearance of the bed 
of a restless sleeper who has shifted about somewhat in 
the night and made many abortive attempts to get up 
in the morning. Its side streets are decorated with a 
series of dew-ponds, dotted about with no apparent regard 
to the convenience of the traffic; and you may while 
away many an idle hour trying to guess where the pavement 
ends and the houses begin. You will not be interrupted 
if you detach, for your collection of curios, a cubic yard or 
so of the dislodged statue of the leading municipal genius. 

“The town of A. has given up work. It has given up 
trying to look busy. It has given up trying to look smart. 
It still spreads itself over many acres, and it has a popula- 
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tion of twenty-five residents, not including the Town 
Major.” 

The 2/6th South Staffords had been quartered at Bouzin- 
court in the vicinity. Departing thence, at the end of August, 
it entrained at Aveluy for Hazebrouck, the arrival at which 
spot, about half-past nine at night, was marked by the 
sudden descent, unintended and fatal to itself, of an enemy 
*plane, crashing in the din of machine guns and the glare 
of search-lights within a few yards of the very train in 
which our unit was. The unit marched from here to Winne- 
zeele and intensified its measures of training, with a view 
to a forthcoming attack to be launched on the extreme 
left of the British line from the neighbourhood of Nieuport, 
in concert with an attack from the sea. The usual ex- 
haustive preparation, by replenishments and “ returns,”’ 
having been gone through, the attack was abandoned. 
The Division was thereupon ordered elsewhere; “else- 
where ”’ being, as the journalist would record it, 


THE SALIENT 


Altogether, if anything ever justified the use of that 
meaningless but effective epithet so much used by the 
soldier, this place at this period frequently demanded it. 
On Wednesday, September 19th, in the year of grace 1917, 
the historian of the 2/6th South Staffords first, it seems, 
made the acquaintance of the Ypres area as his now 
* débroutllard’’ unit marched, *bussed and marched, 
about it, touching at Poperinghe, Viamertinghe, Gold Fish 
Chateau and other beauty spots then so much frequented 
by conscientious Englishmen. His recollections are of 
issues of extra ammunition, field dressings, flares, bomb- 
baskets and always the “ returns ”’; slow, funereally slow 
marches by the Yser Canal and upon a track of duck- 
boards to St. Jean; guns, more guns, nothing but guns 
partout; aircraft active and balloons in flames; dum 
exploding, and within him the growing feeling that the 
gunners’ life was not the paradise he had once supposed. 
There were theoretical references to a front line of shell 
holes, linked up and to be held at all costs, but in practice 
there was great difficulty even in discovering which of the 
ubiquitous shell holes were defences, and which were just 
shell holes. The historian has memories of ‘“ guides ” 
who, when asked if they knew where they were, would 
reply, not without hesitation, that “‘ they thought so”’; 
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likewise of Pommern Redoubt, where the duck-boards 
ended and the Battalion H.Q. installed itself, and where 
the reinforced concrete was so stout that you might sit 
inside in comfort during the happening of direct hits on 
the roof, if your nerves could stand it. Otherwise there 
was @ scene of universal desolation and a life of extreme 
alertness and quickness of movement about the business 
in the trenches (so-called) of those who, being fit, intended 
if possible to survive. Lieut. G. Gething and two of his men 
early were caught and killed by the same shell, though the 
opposing lines were too close to permit of much artillery fire. 

The attempt to strengthen a “ pill-box” within 200 
yards of our line by the enemy, cunningly using the Red 
Cross flag and a stretcher party for the purpose in the early 
morning mist, was dealt with by a Lewis-gun team, and 
in the afternoon an enemy assault was heralded by a violent 
barrage. The historian records his memory of “that 
sinking feeling ”’ as the enemy got to business; the signal 
S.0.S. and, equally emphatic, that “‘ Kruschen ”’ feeling 
as our artillery, all hands apparently at the pumps, took 
the matter in hand and restored the equilibrium with a 
favourable balance on our side. The Salient, it may be 
supposed, was always the Salient; never getting better 
and generally getting worse, though old hands of the 1/6th 
South Staffords may protest that this artillery comfort 
and support was not a thing to be had in 1915! Amongst 
the casualties of this time were the 2/6th South Stafford’s 
brave Padre (the Reverend Gurney) and its gallant Medical 
Officer, both killed by the same shell. Frequently men 
were lost, or enemy captured, by the mere accident of 
walking past the “‘ trench line ” and over the narrow strip 
of No Man’s Land from lack of any definition of the lines. 
Finally the historian’s memory is of the incessant traffic 
of the Ypres—Poperinghe Road by day—infantry coming up 
and going down, ammunition supply columns, lorries, 
ambulances, despatch-riders and Staff cars, and the 
contrast of its stillness by night; of the restlessly cheerful 
life of Poperinghe itself, born of the cameraderie of men 
refreshing before or after the duties of this, the most vividly - 
real part of the line, and not to be put off by the bombing 
of enemy ’planes or other discouragements of the present 
or near future. | 

Sunday, October 7th, 1917, sees the 2/6th South Staffords 
rehabilitated by some days rest en route, *bussing and march- 
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ing south again in a deluge of rain, to Fontaine les Boulans 
nine or ten miles N.W. of St. Pol; to Sains-en-Gochelle 
between Hesdin and Bully Grenay ; rumour and the advance 
instructions to officers suggesting that it was next “ for” 
the Lens sector. It will be convenient to interrupt the 
narrative of its history for a moment in order to deal 
meanwhile with the career of the senior Battalion. 


The sphere of activity of the 1/6th South Staffords lay 
from August 8rd, 1917, in the sector between the Canadians, 
on Hill 70 on the right, and Hulluch on the left. The 1/6th 
South Staffords alternating with the 1/5th South Staffords 
were to the right of this sector, four days “in” and four 
days “‘out.”” On August 28th a raid was effected which 
Captain Edgar Page, O.C. Raid describes as follows :— 


‘** About August 15th, 1917, I had been sent for by the 
C.O. (Lieut.-Col. Trump, D.S.O.) and informed that I 
was to take charge of a Raiding Party to consist of two 
Companies, my own Company, ‘ A,’ and Mander’s Company, 
‘ B,’ with four officers in addition to myself. The enemy 
line to be raided was well known to me, and the objectives 
were, on the left flank, what was known as Posen Crater, 
and on the right flank, a long sap. 

‘““It was at first planned that O.C. Raid should have 
‘Raid H.Q.’ in our own front line, but this arrangement 
was found not to be possible in practice. 

‘“‘ The composition and organisation of the parties having 
been completed, trenches representing the enemy objectives 
were taped out at Mazingarbe, and flags representing 
party gaps in the wire, for leaving our own trench and enter- 
ing the enemy trench, were arranged. Numerous practices 
of the raid were had. I remember these practices well, 
they were frequent to the point of boredom, and faults big 
and small were continually being discovered. Eventually 
everyone knew what was expected of him, and the experi- 
ences of other officers of the Battalion, who had taken part 
in previous raids, were duly instilled. The Brigadier 
(General J. V. Campbell, V.C., D.S.0.) watched what we 
hoped was the last practice, and, I remember, objected 
to our progress across No Man’s Land in single file. He 
insisted on deployment into two waves. In the real show, 
I may say, none of this materialised as planned. 

““We relieved the 1/5th South Staffs. in the line on 
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August 25th, ‘ A’ Company in the line opposite raid objec- 
tives, with ‘B’ Company in support. Battalion Operation 
Orders for the raid were not received by me until the 
evening of 26th, and the raid itself was to be at dusk on 
the evening of the 27th. My day of the 26th was a busy 
one, and I remember feeling more than grateful to Mander, 
who turned up in my dug-out at about 2 a.m. on the 
morning of the 27th to learn if he could be of any use in 
drafting my Operation Orders. He was of very real use, 
and it was due to him that my orders were ready by daylight. 
Frew, then Assistant-Adjutant, had turned up on the night 
of the 26th and cut the gaps in our own wire for our six 
parties’ exit. During the day our 4°5 howitzers had been 
trying to smash the enemy wire, but, on examining it 
through field-glasses before dusk, we could see no gap, 
and at night the report of my two patrols, under Dickson, 
was to the effect that there were none. 

**On the morning and afternoon of the 27th drizzling 
rain made everything very unpleasant, and it was obvious 
that the wet chalk ground would hamper the raiding party. 
The 4:5’s had again been hammering all day at the enemy 
wire, and, visibility being bad, their effect was unknown. 
I felt very doubtful as to their success. The patrols under 
Dickson and Wickens again reported no gap, although 
Artillery F.O.0.’s report was more favourable. It was 
finally decided to postpone the raid until the 28th. 

“The enemy were very alert on the night of the 27th, 
and Dickson’s patrol, in following up signs of a gap, ran 
into a party of Boches who were out inspecting their 
wire after the day’s bombardment. He was able to bring 
back a certain amount of useful information as to the enemy 
morale and the ground features. As a result of the patrol 
reports and observations, I reported strongly on the wire 

uestion and urged that 6” howitzers be given a day’s 
shooting on the 28th. This was done, with good effect, 
and the morale of the Raiding Party increased as the enemy 
wire decreased, 

**Q.C. Raid’s Operation Orders were only circulated 
to Party Leaders on the afternoon of the 27th, and the. 
respite, due to the postponement of 24 hours, was valuable 
in giving time for them to be properly read to the parties. 

“The 28th was very quiet from the enemy quarter, 
and our 6” High Explosive gave their wire a proper hammer- 
ing. At Hulluch, about a quarter of a mile north, a similar 
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sort of wire-cutting process was going on, by way of a blind 
for our raid. About half an hour before Zero hour, 8.8 p.m., 
an unforeseen contingency arose. The O.C. enemy H.Q. 
was evidently distrustful of the three days’ shooting at 
his wire and was anxious to learn its object. Accordingly 
three enemy acroplanes were sent to reconnoitre and 
appeared over our lines, where the raiding parties were 
assembled, flying low and apparently obtaining a good view 
of us. The raiding party were, however, discreet and 
self-effacing, and the interval before Zero hour passed 
off without shelling of any description. 

‘“‘“Two minutes before our start, gas was launched at 
Hulluch, and a dummy raid took place, which was com- 

letely successful in drawing off the enemy fire to our 

nefit. Our parties went over well, and the field guns 
shot straight with a few shorts; we were able to get well 
up towards the first objective before the first lift of the 
barrage. The enemy wire was no serious obstacle. We 
reached our first objective, the Boches’ front line, and had 
the enemy completely surprised. The parties for the 
second objective found our artillery barrage too close, 
and were unable to penetrate further. One party did 
actually reach their second objective, but they found the 
trench practically obliterated. In any case, they were 
unable to remain owing to the proximity of our barrage. 
The distance from second to third enemy lines was not more 
than a hundred yards, and it was known that this difficulty 
might be encountered. 

‘Lamp signallers accompanied Raid H.Q. Party. The 
active signaller was placed on the enemy parapet; and by 
means of a specially devised and simple code he kept 
Battalion H.Q. acquainted with the progress of the raid. 

“The parties were given the order for withdrawal at 


8.88 p.m. 

' The R.E. demolition party meanwhile had _ been 
successful in blowing in at least one dug-out shaft. High- 
field Jones reported that his last view of the enemy trench, 
upon withdrawal, was the sight of the ground heaving up 
behind him. No doubt this sped the parting guest. 

“The enemy did not appear to realise the position of 
the raid, and there was little or no retaliation in gun fire. 
A solitary machine gun fired in our direction on the with- 
drawal, causing a few casualties. 

‘* Our casualties were 2 killed, 17 wounded; the enemy 

Oo 
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casualties were 80—40 killed and 5 prisoners. Their unit 
was the 8rd Battn. 898rd Regt., VII Division.” 


Next the unit witnessed a German counter-attack on 
the right, by way of retort to the Canadians’ capture of 
Hill 70. The advance was across our front, but some fifteen 
hundred yards away. A German officer could be discerned 
mounted on a white charger, guiding the successive waves 
of the assault through the various belts of wire. An 
unforgettable sight, and since our artillery barrage fell 
upon him and them and made an end of their assault, 
a pleasant sight! On October 18th the Battalion executed 
a silent raid on a smaller scale, a particular objective 
being fixed by careful patrol work, the party consisting 
of 2nd Lieut. Burgess, Sergeant Cox and eight other ranks. 
The post was captured, and three enemy were killed, one 
made prisoner and no casualties suffered by the raiders. 
The Corps Commander issued a special recommendation 
of this little enterprise, as being a model in its way. 2nd 
Lieut. Burgess was awarded the M.C. and Sergeant Cox 
the D.C.M. 

Of the whole winter 1917-1918, spent, as to the first 
art, in the sector S.W. of the Hulluch-Vermelles Road, 
ew records are available, and we are informed that there 

is nothing to record. This must seem incredible to readers 
accustomed to sixteen newspaper pages of thrilling events 
every day (and thirty-two on Sundays) in times of law- 
abiding quiet and police-controlled peace! There the 
fact is, however; we have spoken personally to officers 
engaged in the affairs of the Battalion over the period, 
and they positively assure us that nothing particular h a 
pened at this time. Nothing particular happened! Only 
occasional upheavals and the continuous discomfort of a 
winter spent al fresco in an over-populated area of mud, 
and in an atmosphere overcrowded with enemy missiles 
and contraptions, suffering frequent casualties, with their 
due percentage of death. “A great deal of difficult 
patrolling at one time,” one officer is at last brought to 
remember; ‘‘ A lot of enemy gas projected into our lines,”’ 
another recalls. 

For certain blessed periods the sector, of which our unit 
now had possession, was held by a series of posts linked 
up by subterranean tunnels. These tunnels were originally 
mining galleries, long unused for their legitimate purpose, 
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and not applied to the uses of war as quickly as they might 
have been. When the thing was done, however, it was 
done thoroughly. Electric light was installed, and forty 
feet below the ground a not inadequate system of habita- 
tions was effected. Above ground the actual defences 
consisted of twenty-foot lengths of trench, these lengths 
being connected with each other by the tunnels. Apart 
from the periods of duty in the open, much unpleasantness 
was eliminated from life in general by these galleries. 
They were approached by passages opening on to the 
surface a mile and a half away from the firing line, and the 
extent of front they covered was as much as five miles. 
In all they afforded over twenty miles of tunnel, one way 
and another. The strength of the position may be readily 
conceived, and it goes almost without saying that an 
enemy raid in force, attempted on New Year’s day 1918, 
was easily repulsed. 

The “relief”? from the Mazingarbe area took place 
at the end of January 1918, and it was followed by a period 
of rest at Vaudricourt. Here “ the daily round, the common 
task ’’ consisted mainly of constructing wire defences 
in front of Bethune, a measure which turned out later 
not to be such a piece of utter foolishness as it seemed 
at the time! After divers moves and changes, some of 
which were of a sudden and even “ alarmist’”’ nature, 
the unit settled down to its “‘ business as usual ” in premises 
situate between the La Bassée Canal and the Hohen- 
zollern Redoubt. All these beats were now becoming 
quite familiar to the old hands in the Battalion ! 

To experienced and qualified critics this bit of trench 
line, the Guinchy sector, with supports at Annequin, com- 
mended itself not unfavourably. Whatever the future might 
produce, the present had some ample houses to offer right in 
the line, and very convenient cellars for dug-outs “‘ de luze.”’ 
There was, for instance, the electric light, the luxury 
which has more than once been emphasised in this history. 
In one Company’s headquarters, there was a large brick 
fireplace, a sizeable table, two or three arm-chairs. The 
reader is asked to maintain a respectful silence as we 
mention the last detail: The telephone was laid on! Given 
this eligible residence, in a central position amidst all the 
life and gaiety of this area of the War, it is difficult to believe 
that the officer who reports it, being tempted with a “ drop 
of leave’ in Paris, took it. Herein is one of the little 
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typical incidents of the times: he was due to start on the 
morning of March 22nd, and on March 21st there was a 
heavy and continuous rain of gas-shells, portending (he 
bitterly supposed) an enemy attack! True, he got away 
to his leave in the end, but was it not a little trying at the 
moment? ‘The experience was not uncommon, and it is 
perhaps worth recalling the contemporary account of it. 


‘* Leave . . . O beauteous prospect! ... Liberty and 
indiscipline. . . . No one shall inspect me: I will inspect 
nobody. There shall be no barbed wire, no bully-beef 
tins. All around me shall be peaceful, refined, decadent, 
effeminate. Silk socks of the mauve kind; the green 
squash hat; the patent leather shoe; even the umbrella. 
I will spend precious hours watching real hot water gush 
out of a real tap. I’ve a good mind to shave off my 
moustache. The rising and setting of the sun shall be 
no concern of mine. At the former I shall be sleeping : 
at the latter, dining... . 

‘* Life, these last days, has been one whirl of gay antici- 
pation. 

‘“‘ In the telephone dug-out sits the signaller, quarrelling 
with his confrére at the other end of the line and repeating 
undeterred his spirited ‘ Ack, Ack, Ack.’ At his emplace- 
ment the sergeant of the machine-gun section lays his 
aim for the customary rounds at eventide, and explains 
for the hundredth time that the parts of the gun which 
recoil are the recoiling parts, the parts which don’t recoil 
are the non-recoiling parts. His audience show their 
appreciation by gently humming songs about aged mothers 
and canteens. To my happiness my servant puts the last 
touch with a cup of soup. ‘One of these days, William,’ 
say I, ‘ you will get the D.C.M.’ ‘ D.C.M., sir? ’ he queries. 
‘A Distinguished Conduct Medal,’ I say. ‘ More likely, 
sir,’ says he, ‘a District Court Martial.’ 

‘* My leave is sure, my very leave ticket in my cigarette 
case. After all, the world is a good place, even this battered 
corner of it. I can smile a welcome even to the orderly 
who brings me from the Adjutant one of those familiar notes 
which wear such important envelopes, but have usually 
such insignificant insides. I open it and read :—‘ Brigade 
message runs: All leave cancelled except in the case of 
those who have already gone. For your information.’ 
For my information |! 
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“It is B va weeping for, it is a long way past swearing 
about. Things have never become so sordid and vile, 
especially the ubiquitous sandbags and chloride of lime. 
I want to abuse somebody, hit him, kill him. The orderly, 
knowing the contents of the note, has gone. William, 
knowing me, has also withdrawn. My temper is black. 

“I am about to help myself to bombs from the trench 
stores, with a view to destroying my immediate surround- 
ings, when my eye falls on the machine gun with its new 
belt in, all ready to fire. I advance upon it; the anger 
flashing from my eyes awes the section. With no man’s 
leave or licence I sit down behind the gun, and, raising 
the safety-catch and depressing the button, I loose off 
without pause 250 passionate rounds, meaning every one 
of them. .. .” 


To return to the history of the 2/6th South Staffords. 

On Sunday, October 14th, 1917, this Battalion had 
settled itself for a pleasant enough week-end in large 
French huts on a wooded hill-side south of Aix-Noulette 
and overlooking the remnants of Lens. It was a pleasure 
of that time to be in contact, during such leisure as was 
left from training, with the 1/6th. A theory of gas attack 
was worked out at Marqueffles Farm and subsequently 
put into practice in the line—with dismal effects for the 
enemy, happily caught during a relief. The part of the 
line taken over was a series of posts along the Lens—Arras 
road, near the same old Cité du Moulin. It was observed, 
from the usual signs, that the enemy was not far away, 
but so little were his actual dispositions known that on 
one occasion the enemy occupation of a house was only 
discovered by an officer visiting the posts, owing to the fact 
that the occupier was smoking a cigarette whose red end 
was seen in the dark! On another occasion there was 
a phenomenon upon which there was much speculation : 
a party, with Captain Atkinson leading and Lieut. Astbury 
bringing up the rear, was unmistakably followed by the 
shelling of enemy field-guns at dead of night and in a 
situation necessarily at some distance from the nearest 
point at which the enemy guns could be. The deductions 
made and the arguments formulated upon this fact were 
brought to nought, upon the discovery that Astbury had 
all the time been marching along with the fully illuminated 
end of an electric torch sticking out of his off-side pocket |! 
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On October 29th the unit was relieved and billeted 
for a period at Souchez, or rather where Souchez used to 
be. Here life was from time to time disorganised by a 
too-active long-range gun of our own, but spirits were 
revived by the presentation of awards, and a general com- 
mendation of the Battalion’s conduct by a High Authority. 
There followed a period in almost model trenches, the 
Avion sector south of Lens, possessing good duck-boards, 
deep dug-outs, the regular service and support of a light 
railway from Souchez, and a canteen in the main communi- 
cation trench. As to the militant aspect of the situation, 
it is enough to quote the unconsciously pointed remark 
of a diarist, in which the italics are our own: “ This part 
of the line was found to be very quiet. ... There was a 
certain amount of sniping. The communication trench 
was blown in, most nights. The dug-out entrances were 
trench-mortared a good deal.’? There was a local peculiarity 
also to be noted: the system of listening posts thrown 
out in front of the line at night. Each post was linked 
up to the line by a cord held by a man in the post, 
attached at the other end to the wrist of a sentry, which 
rendered an efficient medium of communication by means 
of a prearranged system of signals. The impossibility of 
moving quietly among the ruins and débris prevented active 
patrolling. 

On November 19th, the period it will be remembered 
of the Cambrai battle, the unit, having been vaguely 
warned of a coming event, marched away from the Lens 
area, shrouded in the mystery of night. After two nights’ 
movement and a journey by train, it arrived at Heudecourt, 
obviously a point of concentration, about 11.30 p.m. on 
November 28rd. Camouflage and movement only during 
the hours of darkness were the significant characteristics 
of the time. Otherwise there was the long-drawn waiting, 
so familiar an incident of the affairs of those days. 

In the first, illusory success the Battalion was not 
involved; it played its part later. 

On the morning of November 27th sudden orders were 
receivedto move within half an hour, theroute being through 
Gouzeaucourt, Villiers Plouich to Ribecourt, and along a 
road packed with military traffic of all sorts. On November 
28th news of difficulty in progress was received, and there 
was a check on the forward movement. A party from 
each Company went forward to learn the lie of the land 
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and the scene of operations, and saw every sign of a coming 
battle on a big scale. Notably there were the Tanks. The 

articular locality from the Battalion’s point of view was 
Bourlon Wood, where Battalion Hqrs. were situated in a 
big and deep dug-out. The wood was crowded with 
British troops—guardsmen, dismounted cavalry, Londoners, 
North-countrymen and Staffordshire Midlanders. The 
Battalion arrived in the midst of a formidable shelling, 
its C.O. then being Lieut.-Col. Stuart Wortley and its 
Company Commanders Captain Yeatman (“A’’), Lieut. 
Astbury (‘‘B’”’), Captain Sheppard (“‘C’’), and Captain 
A. F. Brown (“ D”’). 

Shelling continued and casualties, now begun, did not 
cease. The air became heavy with gas, and there was no 
wind to scatter it. It was a crowded area, extremely in- 
convenient and poisonous. If the shelling diminished with 
the dawn, the obsession of enemy ’planes took its place, the 
*planes flying low and reconnoitring for a purpose it was 
not possible to doubt. And with the dusk the intensity of 
the shelling was renewed and increased, the range being 
even more accurate than before on account of the recon- 
naisance. An endless stream of casualties poured from the 
wood, looming a dark and formidable mass in the night. 
Incessant gas-shells made the ubiquitous poison deadly. 
The defenders of the place were blind and vomiting long 
before the attack ahead developed. The serious and critical 
nature of the attack was evident from the appalling noise 
and energy of our own bombardment. It was on the 
morning of November 80th that the impact came. If it 
had reached our men in the wood, the mustard gas 
would have destroyed all power of resistance. As it 
was, the front line held and there were still some rem- 
nants of our unit for the 2/4th Lincolns to relieve on 
Saturday, December Ist. But the casualties had been 
devastating. Particular mention should be made of Captain 
Atkinson, who, returning from leave on the evening of 
the 80th, refused to avail himself of the usual boon of 
staying in the transport lines over-night, and preferred 
to return at once to his men, and so went voluntarily to 
his death. Of the five hundred or six hundred men of 
the Battalion who marched into Bourlon Wood, less than 
one hundred marched out. The stretcher-bearers had over 
half a mile to travel with their burdens, and yet they 
excelled themselves in their effort and achievement, as 1s 
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authoritatively recorded. Of those who had to make their 
own way on foot, the bade of those strings of blind men, 
led by one who could see, and each with a hand on the 
other’s shoulder, is never to be forgotten. Such, indeed, 
was the havoc wrought by the poison gas, that what was 
left of the Battalion had to be withdrawn for a period of 
six weeks, to recover some measure of physical fitness. 
For them, Christmas 1917 passed pleasantly enough, thanks 
to such entertainments as Miss Lena Ashwell’s Concert 
Party, or to the ever-increasing friendship with the 2/6th 
North Staffords, near neighbours. 

Early in January 1918 the unit was to some extent 
reinforced by means of large drafts of officers and men, 
and the Division was rejoined at a point west of Arras. 
In February the station was a hutment camp at Mory. 
The tours of trench duty were comparatively quiet, and 
the bombing by enemy ’planes caused more annoyance 
than loss of men. The end of the month was marked by 
a new visitation, this being the “‘ projector gas attacks ” 
by the enemy. From the beginning of March 1918 our men 
were, in the threatened area, obsessed by the menace 
of the coming eruption, and under the continuous necessity 
of being prepared for the worst wherever and whenever 
it might happen. Every morning, at the hour of “ stand- 
to,” there was the parade in “ full battle order,’’ and in 
that state the Battalion would remain, prepared to move 
in any direction, until instructions came from Brigade 
Hars. to return to billets. The local scheme of defence 
was an imperfect system of trenches. Every day a party 
of officers went forward to study the ground and the geo- 
graphy of the defences, and every night large wiring and 
trenching parties were sent forward to consolidate and 
reinforce the means of resistance. To mark the actual 
dates, it is interesting to note that an intended relief of a 
Leicestershire Battalion was postponed on March 18th, 
owing to the supposed imminence of the big attack. On 
March 19th the relief was actually effected, and on March 
21st the attack befell. 

The situation of the Battalion was on the left of the 
Horseshoe Redoubt, in a line of posts running through the 
eastern outskirts of Bullecourt. ‘‘ A” and ‘B’”’ Com- 
panies were in the front line, ““D”’ was in support, and 
‘“<C,” being company in reserve, was in Railway Reserve 
Trench, with Battalion Hqrs. The Company Commanders 
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were Major W. A. Adam, Captains W. A. Jordan, T. L. 
Astbury and W. S. Lynes. 

The morning of March 21st was marked by the normal 
morning bombardment and an abnormally thick mist, 
making it impossible to see more than fifty yards ahead. 
The first symptom of the coming evil was the fact that the 
normal bombardment did not diminish and cease in the 
normal way. On the contrary, it increased steadily, and 
eventually it became terrific, covering the whole area of 
our lines as far back as the transport. Everywhere were 
heavy casualties, and notwithstanding the fact that 
through the mist the first small groups of the enemy were 
seen to be approaching, “ C ’’ Company could not go for- 
ward to support the others, because of the great gulf of 
impassable shelling between them. Of the fate of “ A,” 
“B” and “D” Companies there is little to be said. 
They were overwhelmed in the mist by the great advance, 
as a village lying at the foot of a volcano is completely 
submerged beneath the great stream of down-pouring 
lava. “‘C” Company was ordered to hold Railway 
Reserve Trench to the last, and there, under the command 
of Captain Jordan, it made its stand. The mist at the 
time (about a quarter-past eight o’clock) was rising slightly, 
and the sight it revcaled was not a comforting one— 
masses of the enemy, south-cast and soon directly south 
of Battalion Hqrs. The German bombardment then 
lifted, in order to avoid its own troops. Battalion Hars. 
were rushed, and the C.O. (Colonel Stuart Wortley) was 
killed. For as long as could be ‘‘C ”’ Company held on, 
deprived of a platoon which had been thrown out to a flank, 
and reinforced instead by occasional remnants of the 
forward companies, men straggling back as best they could 
under the burden of their wounds and shell-suffering. 
Against an overwhelming mass of advancing enemy, 
resistance could not be long protracted. Our numbers 
became less and less, and, making a final stand in the com- 
munication trench, ‘‘ Tank Avenue,” the last remnant 
of the Company was joined from the rear by a returning 
stream of its own wounded bearing the news that the 
enemy were in force at the far end also of the trench. 
When this remnant had been oblitcrated by death or wounds, 
but not until then, the resistance of the Battalion ceased, 
and the enemy passed through them, towards their trans- 
port lines now moved from Ervillers to Douchy. 
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When the main body of a Battalion is killed or incapaci- 
tated there remains, it will be remembered, the personnel 
of Headquarters and transport. Early in the course of 
the above events Major Curtis had organised therefrom 
a body of thirty to forty men, armed with two Lewis guns, 
which party had first set itself to defend a position just 
south of Ecoust. This measure proving of no value, it 
had been moved to another position, in front and on the 
north of Mory. Here they stayed throughout the night, 
and kept off the attacking enemy throughout the thirty 
hours following. It was not until they dissovercd them- 
selves, early on the morning of March 28rd, to be isolated 
and left high and dry by the scattered parties of British 
troops fighting rearguard actions, that the decision was 
made to retire. There is a touch of humour in the fact 
that from their last position of resistance, a point near 
Ervillers, they were shifted, after a five-hour stand, not 
by the enemy but by a message from their own Higher 
Command, bidding them quit the fighting line altogether 
and get back to their transport, now withdrawn to Bouzin- 
court! But the effort they had made did not pass with- 
out due appreciation, for Major Curtis, who commanded 
it, received a bar to his D.S.O., and Lieut. Maitland, 
his adjutant in the affair, received the M.C. With the 
discontinuance of that effort, the resistance of the 2/6th 
South Staffords effectively ceased. Its parade strength, 
including officers hastily summoned back from their 
courses elsewhere, but even so, arriving too late, was six 
officers and eighty other ranks! The resistance of the 
Battalion was thus only extinguished when the Battalion 
was itself extinct ! 


Thence to Bouzincourt, Candas, Houdain, where their 
diminutive strength was reinforced by some leavings of the 
8th Battalion of the South Staffordshire Regt., itself 
wiped out and disbanded. Their spirits were revived by 
the sight of H.M. the King, and by the sympathy of his 
greeting. Thence, on April Ist, by train to Belgium, to 
absorb at Watou a large draft of eighteen-year-olds, and 
in a hasty week’s organisation and training, to make the 
best reconstruction possible. Thence to Ypres, for business 
purposes again. From Albert to Ypres, with performances 
before crowded houses at both ends, almost within a 
fortnight : and such a fortnight too! 
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Lieut.-Col Curtis, now commanding, got his unit through 
the heavily shelled Poperinghe without casualties, and 
established them, for the night of April 10th, in billets 
at Wieltje. Next morning he took over a line on the 
Passchendale Ridge, only to receive orders to withdraw 
on the day following, destroying all stores behind him 
and evacuating all ammunition. The Battalion entrained 
at Wieltje, detrained at Vlamertinghe and was billeted 
at ‘“‘ Brake Camp.” After two days’ march, it took over 
a Brigade line on the night 14/15th April, relieving York- 
shiremen who had suffered heavily. most immediately 
it was isolated, by reason of the crowding of units on the 
flank, and received orders to withdraw. It was durin 
this withdrawal that the transport was misdirected, an 
with difficulty extricated itself from the midst of the rae 
Meanwhile the main body had carried out a counter-attack, 
suffering 180 casualties, and being relieved by French 
troops. But this relief was illusory, since the position in 
support was under heavy shell fire, in which “‘ D ” Company 
suffered the loss of their sergeant-major, quarter-master- 
sergeant, orderly-room clerk, storeman and cook sergeant. 

On April 26th the Battalion found itself with the rest 
of the Division digging and manning a reserve line at 
Ouderdom and suffering considerably from the enemy 
retaliation upon the French -75’s, its neighbours. And 
at this point its existence as suddenly came to an end 
as its individuality had begun. Saving only a cadre, the 
-C.0., Adjutant, Company Commanders, Quartermaster, 
Lewis-gun and Signalling Officers, the 2/6th South Staffords 
was disbanded, the constituent parts being drafted to the 
Base, and there being re-absorbed in units of continuing 
existence. The date of the actual disbanding was May 5th, 
1918; the spirit of the Battalion which had survived the 
terrible ordeals of these last weeks was passed on to the 
American unit with whose training the cadre was entrusted, 
and the exploits of it, and its worthy history, were assimi- 
lated in the career of the ‘“‘ 6th South Staffordshires,”’ as 
is witnessed not only by this record, but also by the presenta- 
tion, dedication and deposit in St. Peter’s Church, Wolver- 
hampton, of the King’s Colours alongside with that of the 
1/6th South Staffordshires, on November 22nd, 1922. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
1918: THE GERMAN ADVANCE AND THE DEFENSIVE 


WE left the 1 /6th South Staffords in the line at Annequin, 
not unpleasantly housed until they were rudely disturbed 
by a violent bombardment about midnight 21st-22nd 
March, 1918. Battle positions were taken up and main- 
tained throughout the small hours, but no attack came. 
It was not till the next day that the true fact was appreciated. 
The bombardment and apparently imminent assault were 
a feint to cover enemy operations elsewhere, which had 
 goalanprits the British line to a considerable depth. The 

eavy clouds, long gathering, had burst; forthwith there 
began that period about which the Commander-in-Chief 
wrote in his despatches of Easter, 1918, saying that ‘* our 
backs were to the wall.” 

Some readers may thank us not to remind them further 
of that grim darkness before the dawn. They may 
remember it too poignantly themselves. Other readers, 
the danger now being overpast, might like to have their 
feelings harrowed by reminiscences of it. We should, 
from an artistic point of view, have enjoyed painting some 
such picture of a fainting British Expeditionary Force, 
stricken, wounded, depressed but heroically determined. 
It would not, however, pass: too many people remain who 
know the plain truth. There was no strickenness, no pallor, 
no grimness and no “ heroics.’” The British Expeditionary 
Force, or at least the part of it which consisted of foot- 
sloggers in the front line, was never less disturbed and in 
better heart in its life than at this crisis, and in the following 
days and weeks. When it is said that an Englishman 
doesn’t know when he is beaten, it is not meant that he - 
doesn’t know, but that he won’t admit. He just won’t 
know. We write with his diary before us; he records the 
events of March 21st—22nd hurriedly; dwells at great length 
on the amenities of the French capital; makes but a passing 
reference (and that a kindly one of smiling contempt) to 
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Big Bertha, then shelling Paris; and with an unmistakable 
sigh, returns to the routine of the firing line for all the world 
as if no great change had taken place and no particular 
climax was threatening. It is not too much to say that the 
only rea] interest the diarist displays at all in the German 
advance is where his own back-to-business train passes 
within five miles of the new enemy line. He mentions this 
in no spirit of awe and respect for the enemy or his line; 
the point of the reference is that this was the last train 
taking the direct Paris-Amiens route, and he, the diarist, 
was in tt! For the rest, we gather there was nothing in 
this German advance business, except that it gave to the 
unit’s move to Beuvry a little half-hearted thrill not found 
in other movements. In the diarist’s, and every other, 
account before us there is nothing to show that there was 
anything whatever to- worry about from this time on, 
though the accounts purport to deal faithfully with every 
detail of the period. 

The march to Beuvry was on March 27th. Thence the 
unit went by ‘bus southwards, fetching up at the Lens 
sector and taking station in Lievin, where trench duties 
were much improved by the use of the network of light 
railways available. Here, on April 7th, Captain and 
Quartermaster Wilner was killed: Old Wilner who had 
fed us at Burton, Luton, Bishops Stortford and Saffron 
Walden, from August 1914 onwards. He had equipped us 
for France early in 1915; he had seen the Battalion through 
three years of active service overseas, and goodness knows 
how many years of previous training at home! Enemy 
aircraft was bombing our transport lines, and a piece of 
a bombshell struck him as he sat in his tent. ‘“ R.I. P.” 
He had done good years of service for the peace and comfort 
of the Battalion. Might he now rest in peace himself! 
Thus he was buried, with all honours, at Aix-Noyette. 

Meanwhile the Battalion was holding ‘‘ Aconite ”’ trench 
of evil memory. The appearance of the area now bore no 
resemblance to its appearance in July 1917. The houses 
were ruins, and the trenches shallow. The enemy were 
spiteful and gaseous. In a week, however, marching 
orders were received again, and after a diversion or two and 
a false start or two, the Battalion settled down, towards 
the end of April 1918, in a part of the line which it held 
continuously until the end of August. It was the Loisne 
sector, and the unit’s department of it stretched from 
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Festubert to Locon, with the villages of Gorre and Essar 
as support posts and Verquin and Vaudricourt as reserve 
areas. There were no trenches. There was merely an 
irregular series of disconnected holes, and their occupants 
reached them by marching up the main road and doing the 
best they could in spite of the enemy shelling and machine: 
gun fire. “It is extraordinary to think,” writes the 
diarist, ‘“how we used never to leave our trenches in the 
old days except to patrol, wire or attack. And now, though 
only individuals may move by day, and not too many of 
them, by night all the oy on our side and on the Boche 
side is a mass of traffic!’ They felt, at this time, the new 
** effects,’ constant night bombing by aircraft, and the rest- 
disturbing bombardment of back lines by long-range guns. 

On April 28th the unit’s relieving Battalion, the 1/5th 
South Staffords, made a successful attack on ‘‘ Route A. 
Keep,”’ and in the heavy bombardment, with which the 
enemy retorted, our splendid Captain Piper was killed. 
Two nights afterwards the 1/6th South Staffords went into 
support at Gorre, and on the early morning of May Ist 
suffered an intense deluge of gas-shells, which inflicted 
heavy casualties at once and produced a condition of things 
painful in the extreme for long hours afterwards. In the 
full light and heat of the sun, on the following day, such 
gas vapours came up from the ground as temporarily 
blinded the men and made victims of many who had 
survived the bombardment itself. At one time all the 
Q.M. sergeants were put out of action, and on the whole 
the casualties reached such proportions that the Battalion, 
on the night of May 2nd, had to be moved into reserve. 
After a brief rest it returned to duty, immediately to suffer 
a still more intense bombardment, the number of shells 
being put at ten thousand, of which 500 were “ eight-inch ”’ 
and the larger part carried gas. The casualties of this 
bombardment were 6 officers and 184 other ranks. Another 
short rest, on May 22nd, was imperative. In the next 
tour Captain Silvers, who had enlisted in the ranks in 
August 1914 and had thereafter achieved a continually 
gallant career, was killed, thus bringing the total casualties - 
of a single month to :— 

Officers: died of wounds 8, and wounded 7. 

Other Ranks: killed 7, died of wounds 24, missing 1, and 
wounded 840. 

The month of June was, mercifully, less disastrous ; 
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there was something of the old-time in-and-out monotony 
in the Gorre and Essar sectors. An effective raid, for 
identification purposes, was carried out on June 16th, 
under the command of Lieut. W. M. Ames and 2nd Lieut. 
F. C. Beach, and on July 5th Corporals Blyth and Farmer, 
Private Green with them, captured two enemy prisoners 
on a daylight patrol. The situation was now one of out- 
posts, placed in a No Man’s Land of tall, waving corn, and 
the sedentary habits of pure trench warfare were less 
predominant. Sergeant Blyth set out to repeat the 
performance of his brother, Corporal Blyth, taking with him 
the same co-adventurers, Corporal Farmer and Private 
Green. The latter got separated and were overpowered b 
a large enemy patrol. It was supposed they were killed, 
until a patrol of the 1/5th South Staffords, a day or so later, 
came across a notice, composed in bad English and stuck 
on a post in the enemy’s line, stating they were prisoners. 
Characteristic of this outpost business were the problem of 
keeping the troops in action supplied with hot food, and 
the solution of it by the application of the Canadian device 
of the ‘“tumpline,” a leather strap fastened round the 
forehead of the carrier of food or ammunition. An 
incessant line of “‘tumpliners,’’ equipped with thermos 
containers and working unsparingly from the hour of dusk 
throughout the night and in a black-dark area of shell 
holes, achieved the impossible and kept the outposts well 
fed and in good heart. Corporal Richards’ name calls for 
special mention in this context. But that, in the main, 
conditions were becoming less formidable is witnessed by 
the diarist’s not too amiable refevences to ‘‘ inspections,”’ 
which now eppee to become more frequent. 

2nd Lieut. Hussey, on patrol with his sergeant, was shot 
through the head and killed on August 11th, a gallant 
attempt of the sergeant to recover his body being without 
avail. The body was recovered a few days later, and was 
discovered to be shorn of all outer clothing and of tools. 
The Battalion was again to be heavily bombarded with 
gas-Shells, before the first proofs of the approaching end 
of the war were felt. It was on August 29th that the enemy 
retirement was first noticeable. The position then radically 
changed, and after two days in pursuit of the enemy, the 
Battalion was ordered back to Vaudricourt. It was pep a 
ently with some regret that on September 6th it bade 
farewell to this place which, with Verquin, had pleasant 
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and peaceful associations, including the Divisional Concert 
Party, “The Whizz-Bangs,’” and the good wine and 
“*demoiselles ”’ of France. The diarist, we observe, lays 
more emphasis on the supply of honest English beer. There 
is recorded a complicated incident of a live cow, caught in 
No Man’s Land and sold at a profit. A military Police- 
man, an A.P.M., an inquiry and penal consequences ! 
Evidently this incident gave rise to more profound feelings 
than all the German offensives and gas bombardments put 
together. Some say one thing: some say another. The 
inner truth it were better not to attempt to give. The only 
certain thing is that the French peasant, the plaintiff, did 
not lose over the transaction and probably gained twice in 
the end. 

Major-General Thwaites about this time left the command 
of the Division to become Director of Military Intelligence 
at the War Office, Major-General Boyd succeeding. 
Brigadier-General Campbell, V.C., was commanding the 
Brigade, and since Lieut.-Col. Trump’s sudden death from 
an enemy shell, Lieut.-Col. Lister, D.S.O., M.C., had com- 
mand of our Battalion. Intensive training filled the early 
days of September. Inspections of all things inspectable 
followed each other in rapid and unpopular succession. 
On September 12th the Battalion entrained at Lillers 
Station, the mules proving even more stubborn than usual 
on this occasion. Through familiar St. Pol and Doullens 
the Battalion passed to devastated Amiens; thence to 
Heilly, and into such makeshift billets as could be contrived. 
Here was made a brief pause; a scheme of further practices 
was started only to be interrupted by sudden orders to 
be moving again. With reduced baggage and limited 
stores, the Battalion moved forward in ’buses along the 
valley of the Somme. The Corbie area was battered out 
of all recognition; Villers Bretteneux was in ruins. The 
*bus ride ended at Vraignes, where bivouacs were established 
ina field. It was at this point in its hectic career that the 
Battalion’s deus ex machina appeared; in other words, 
the second-in-command produced two barrels of beer, 
apparently from nowhere. Instantly from all sides appeared | 
a host of unsuspected friends. Other infantrymen, 
gunners and sappers poured in to pay their respects. The 
free list had to be suspended. 

On September 21st our unit moved into Brigade Reserve 
at Le Verguier, and on the 28rd suffered casualties from 
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the enemy’s bombardment replying to the attack of the 
Lincolns and Leicesters on the village of Pontruet. On the 
25th a move was made westward, to Francourt. There 
were no buildings of any sort remaining, and billets were 
in dug-outs. With the fall of dusk began a steady, endless 
stream of British traffic: heavy guns, field-guns and 
ammunition wagons massing for the big attack. On the 
night of September 27th, 1918, our Battalion moved forward 
to relieve a Lincolnshire battalion in the line. The place 
was thick with guns; cover was out of the question and 
camouflage was hardly attempted. The forward field-guns 
seemed even to intrude into the infantry’s front lines of 
defence. Instinct suggested, and reason corroborated the 
suggestion, that there was impending an event of significance 
even in those eventful days. Before the affairs of Hohen- 
zollern Redoubt 1915, Gommecourt 1916, and Lens 1917, 

rofound feelings had been stirred and hopes had run high; 

ut there was about the crisis of these days in 1918 a some- 
thing never felt before. It was a climax in the history of 
the Battalion: it might be the zenith? 

The 1/6th South Staffords were in the forefront of the 
affair of Bellenglise, and this operation was the centre 
of the battle thrown across the St. Quentin Canal which The 
Times War Correspondent, in a deliberate judgment 
following his first enthusiastic despatches, labels “‘ The 
46th’s Exploit,”” and describes as “‘ surely as triumphant 
a performance as any Division has ever placed to its credit.” 
It must always deserve a chapter to itself, and all the 
foregoing narrative may be regarded as the preface to the 
chapter. To appreciate the essence of it, we may pause at 
this point in retrospect. 

The Battalion was from the first and remains to-day a 
Territorial unit, typical of the whole English Volunteer 
movement. The tide of the War’s events had temporarily 
be away all outward distinctions, and there was little 
to choose, at this late epoch, between “ Regular,”’ “ Service ” 
or “ Territorial ’’ Battalions, in their composition, demeanour 
and lot. But the foundations of the old units remained, 
and for all its changes and reinforcements the heart of the 
-1/6th South Staffords was, at its great achievement of 
to-day, “ the old lot.” We ask leave to take one individual 
as the type: the senior officer casualty of the attack, the 
late Major Edwin Lewis. By that name not many will 
remember him, but “ Billy Lewis ”’ no officer or man, who 
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ever trained or fought with the Battalion, can forget. 
Born and educated to a quiet routine of civilian life in the 
English Midlands, he took to “ soldiering ” in his school- 
days for the mere love of soldiering, and from the underlying 
instinct for public duty. To us who knew him as a boy, 
loved him as a brother, and were heartily glad to be in his 
eharge in trenches during some of the most anxious 
moments of our lives, his outstanding quality was his 
good-fellowship. His father, the late Rowland Lewis, was 
a South Staffordshire ironmaster, an unassuming English 
entleman, a magistrate of the county, and a capital host. 
om him ‘“ Billy” inherited the characteristics of the 
type, and was by him inspired and encouraged to devote 
the best part of his days at home to the national service. 
It is not pretended that as a 2nd lieutenant in the South 
Staffordshire Volunteers he took the matter in a profoundly 
serious spirit. He is said to have shown the average 
keenness and aptitude of a not too solemn subaltern, and 
in devoting his yearly holidays to the usual trainings, to 
have extracted more amusement than righteous feeling 
from the sacrifice. But with promotion, he became more 
intent, and enough of set purpose had developed in him to 
constitute him a stalwart slement when the volunteers 
were faced with the formidable fact of conversion into 
** Territorial ”’ units. 

This event, in the history of the Volunteer Forces, 
necessarily put the enthusiasms of the individual to the acid 
test. Billy Lewis not only survived it, but, as a soldier, 
was refined by it. We quote him, be it remembered, as 
typical of the officers, N.C.O.s and men of that time 
(1908) who, by sticking to their guns, made the Haldane 
conception a possibility in practice, and ultimately one of 
the greatest factors in saving the desperate situations 
of the early days of the War. The Volunteers may have 
been playing at soldiers: the Territorials certainly were 
not. About as light-hearted a fellow as could be met in 
the ordinary affairs of life, ‘“‘ Billy”? Lewis became very 
serious over his military diversions, and sometimes (we 
thought, rather foolishly, perhaps?) tiresomely insistent. . 
But an abiding sense of humour made him tolerable in his 
most fanatic moments, and we never had to quarrel with 
him. This was just as well, as it turned out; for if the 
beginning of July 1914 still found us mildly contemptuous 
of his “* military business,” at the beginning of August 1914 
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we were on our knees to him, begging him (by hook or by 
crook or by influence) to get us admitted to his unit. He 
is still being quoted as typical of his peers. 

In all the wild speculations and wilder talking by 
amateurs in the early days of the War, we had time to be 
amazed at the intimate acquaintance which such men as 
** Billy ’” Lewis now displayed with the science and catering 
of battle. We had supposed that they were merely civilians 
in uniform and that it was for us to extemporise some means 
of defending our countryand ourselves. We found we had 
only to stand to attention and do as we were told. So long 
as our first consternation and humility endured, we were 
content to assist, in a menial capacity, their semi-profes- 
sional work so long practised. As time passed and we 
remained in England, in training, we came to look upon our 
recently militarised selves as equal to the more mature 
stuff. To arrive in the battle line in France was to learn 
a second lesson and once more to appreciate contritely the 
Territorials of the old past. There was a day on Hill 60 
when, in unpleasant trenches to the left of the railway em- 
bankment, hell was suddenly let loose upon us and, crouch- 
ing on our knees less in reverence than in awe, we thanked 
God that someone on our Company front seemed to know 
exactly what should be done about it and, undisturbed, 
“ehh us all our orders for the doing of it. That was Billy 

wis. As we had always noted about him an exaggerated 
respect for the instructions and criticisms of the gods 
(behind), so we now observed in him an utter disregard for 
the machinations of the devil (opposite). There was, to be 
candid, more in these amateur soldiers than we had supposed. 

He was severely wounded at the affair of Hohenzollern 
Redoubt, and sent home. He was put right and returned 
to the firing line. A second time he was at Lens severely 
wounded and sent home, and again he was returned to the 
firing line, to be killed by a shell at Bellenglise. He served 
for twenty odd years and received no award, mention or 
recognition. Indeed, solely as a result of his absences, 
as casualty (and through no fault of his own, for he had an 
unblemished career) he even lost his position in his own 
Battalion. He was Second-in-Command of his old Battalion 
in 1915; in 1918 the only way he could get back to it was 
as a Company Commander, and he who should, by right 
of service and esteem, have commanded it, died leading one 
of its companies into action. 


CHAPTER XIX 


THE BREAKING OF THE HINDENBURG LINE: ST. QUENTIN 
CANAL AND BELLENGLISE 


To review the situation of the moment we must take our 
minds back to 1916, when the Germans organised their 
famous Hindenburg Line, and to March of 1917, when they 
retired to it. In The Story of the Fourth Army in the 
Battles of the Hundred Days there is set out, among infinite 
and infinitely interesting detail, a captured German docu- 
ment describing the system of it: “‘. . . The strength of 
these defences, increased as it is by inundated areas, the 
very extensive possibilities of mutual flanking support by 
the different sectors and the generally considered good 
artillery observation, render the line very strong. . . . The 
line is considered to afford most favourable conditions for a 
stubborn defence by a minimum garrison. It is therefore 
adapted to the requirements of obstinate close combat... . 
It must be clearly understood by units of all arms that the 
battle will be fought from the first line trenches of the 
Siegfried line.’”” The comment of the History upon this 
line, as in September 1918, is this: “‘ The attack of the 
Fourth Army involved the surmounting of two widely 
different types of obstacles. In the southern half of the 
front, where the St. Quentin Canal runs through open 
country, the enemy’s main defence line was sited east of 
the Canal, which provided a naturally formidable obstacle 
on its immediate front. The trenches in this part of the 
line were not so formidable as in the northern, or tunnel, 
sector. Along the whole length of the canal bank, however, 
concrete machine-gun emplacements had been constructed 
to enfilade the wire, which was erected along the inside 
slopes of the western bank.” The factors to the German 
advantage, as indicated in the German document and in 
the History’s review of the position, were much weighed 
by the British C.-in-C. before he decided to launch the 
attack itself. ‘‘ These different considerations,’’ runs the 
Despatch of December 21st, 1918, “‘ were present in my 
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mind. The probable results of a costly failure, or, indeed, of 
anything short of a decided success, in any attempt upon the 
main defences of the Hindenburg Line were obvious. But I 
was convinced that the British attack was the essential part 
of the general scheme, and that the moment was favourable. 
Accordingly I decided to proceed with the attack. .. .” 

“The Fourth Army, protected on its right flank by the 
First French Army, will deliver the main attack against the 
enemy’s defences from Le Tronquoy to Le Catélet, both 
inclusive, operating in the direction of the general line 
Bohain-Busigny.”” Such was the Order, witnessing Sir 
Douglas Haig’s decision. By an Army Order, the 46th 
Division was transferred to the [Xth Corps and concentrated, 
on September 19th, in the Tertry area. The front of the 
Fourth Army’s attack extended from Sglency to Vendhuile, 
and the [Xth Corps was to assault on a front of 10,000 
yards from Selency to near Buisson Gaulaine Farm. 
‘“* The main attack of this Corps,”’ states the History, ‘‘ was 
to be launched by the 46th Division, with the 82nd in 
support,”’ and, during the night of September 27th these, 
and all other Divisions taking part in the battle, occupied 
their assembly areas and the troops who were to be first 
over the top took over their respective sectors of the line. 
The History then sets out a “‘ soldier’s story of the achieve- 
ments of officers and men ” in this particular incident of 
the general victory, telling how, at 5.50 a.m. on the morning 
of September 29th, “‘ zero ”’ hour, the infantry waited the 
signal to attack, some in trenches, some in shell holes in 
No Man’s Land, some in the shelter of sunken roads; how, 
amid the appalling noise of the barrage which was moving 
forward, invisible except for the flashes, in the thick morning 
mist the men went forward and were enveloped; and how 
“the attack was now launched and the fate of the battle 
rested in the hands of the subordinate commanders.”” The 
advance of the 46th Division is briefly described, with the 
137th Brigade leading on a three-battalion front and its 
supporting units instructed so to keep in touch with the 
situation that this Brigade, having crossed the Canal, 
should run no risk of being outnumbered in the trench 
systems immediately beyond. 

Thus, from the first dispositions of the Commander-in- 
Chief of the British Armies in France, the History brings 
us down to the very activities of our own Battalion. It 
tells how the 187th Brigade, with the 1/6th South Staffords 
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on the right and destined to cross the Canal north-west of 
Bellenglise, stormed the trenches west of the Canal, killed 
most of the garrison and reached the Canal itself well u 
to time. ‘‘ This Battalion,”’ it continues, ‘‘ advance 
through Bellenglise and secured the tunnel entrances in 
the village, where some hundreds of prisoners were captured 
before they had time to offer any resistance. As a means 
of giving shelter, and thus avoiding casualties during a 
bombardment, these tunnels had served their p se 
admirably; but, as our attacking troops reached them 
before they were cleared, they became a veritable trap for 
those who had taken refuge in them. . . . Rapidly over- 
coming the resistance of the enemy holding the trenches 
east of the Canal, the troops of the 187th Brigade penetrated 
a further 700 yards and captured a battery of four guns. 
At 8.20 a.m. the barrage was halted, and a protective 
barrage was formed, which remained stationary for the 
next three hours. The leading Battalions of the 189th 
and 188th Brigades were already across the Canal and close 
in rear of the 187th Brigade, and, during the pause, the 
remainder of these Brigades crossed. When the barrage 
lifted, at 11.20 a.m., the 189th and 138th Brigades ‘ leap- 
frogged’’ the 187th Brigade. . . . The success attending 
the operations of the [Xth Corps was primarily due to the 
dash and determination with which the troops of the 46th 
Division pressed forward to their objective, and to the 
excellent leadership and initiative of the subordinate 
commanders When their flanks were exposed, they exerted 
pressure where the enemy was weak and gave way, and 
only strengthened their flanks just sufficiently to guard 
them. ...” So much for the official account of the 
exploit, as being part only of vast and complex operations 
if admittedly the essential part. Let us now condescend 
from the general to the particular, to note the personal 
experience of the platoons, for the most part entirely 
ignorant of, not to say indifferent to, all the elaborate 
machinations and weighty deliberations of the authorities 
of the 187th Brigade, the 46th Division, the [Xth Corps, 
the Fourth Army, the General Headquarters of the British . 
Armies in France and the Imperial General Staff itself. 

It goes without saying that the Official account, deliber- 
ately compiled at a later date and upon a wide survey of 
all the material, bears little if any resemblance to the 
uninformed foot-slogger’s conception of things while they 
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were taking place. The personal impression, which follows, 
must be prefaced by an apology for its innumerable omis- 
sions. It has been difficult to obtain, even such as it is. 
Englishmen are singularly averse from narrating their own 
exploits. Staffordshire men, reinforced by hardy Scots, 
have been found, by the authors of this history, to be rather 
less communicative than the Sphinx. This, then, is a 
statement of facts with difficulty extracted by the means of 
what amounted to a ruthless cross-examination of unwilling 
witnesses. 

First signs of coming events were seen in the special 
training at Sailly, a well-remembered spot east of Amiens 
by some sixteen kilometres (better known, perhaps, as 
‘* kilommeters ”’), and in the then familiar area of Bray and 
Corbie. It was soon appreciated that the attack was to be 
across water, but the instruction, that all were to pretend 
to be negotiating a canal, was not understood in its proper 
significance. It was supposed that canals were referred to 
as being the kind of water to which South Staffordshire 
men were most accustomed. There was no mention of a 
‘* cutting,” or a “‘ cut,” as they would callit. In a practice 
field-day bridges played an important part, and life-belts 
and collapsible boats were a remarkable novelty. Thus 
late in the War, however, our men had got past pretending. 
At Luton, in 1914, some heart might have been put into 
the pretence: at Sailly, late in 1918, the rank and file, who 
were in excellent spirits, would not refrain from regarding 
it all as a joke, and a rather tiresome joke at that. No 
conspicuous success attended the rehearsals. General 
Campbell was, it is said, extremely disappointed, and there 
was much criticism. However that might be, the practices 
were concluded and a final order was received that collapsible 
boats were to be taken up at the point where the guides 
would meet the unit, and that every eight men would carry 
one such boat between them into action. The prospect 
of an additional something to carry was not, at that stage 
of the infantry’s development, a lovable one. 

On September 27th the unit moved forward. ‘“ A,” 
‘*B” and ‘“‘C” Companies went into the firing line, 
‘*D”’ Company remaining at Ascension Spur. The shelling 
in progress bespoke a coming attack of some magnitude 
and the initiative appeared to be with our gunners, of whom 
there were obviously many. The night of September 
28th-29th was fortunately marked by good weather: 
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such men as might, slept well, a fact which may account in 
part for the high fettle in which the Battalion assembled 
on the evening of the 29th for the advance, in tin helmets, 
full battle order, life-belts and with the collapsible boats. 
The trenches were more than congested: they were so alive 
with bulky humanity, that movement was almost impossible 
or, when made, was barely perceptible. The hours passed 
slowly, as the solid mass of infantry gradually converged 
upon the starting line. The weather was magnificent; the 
night dark, but particularly clear. This itself inspired 
the highest hopes, and the brightness of the dawn, free 
even of the slightest mist, brought these hopes to the 
zenith. Then gradually the mist rose, and spirits were 
damped. In the Official account this mist, always increas- 
ing in intensity, is mentioned as being of invaluable assist- 
ance; and so no doubt it was. But at the time it seemed 
to be a misfortune. Optimists among the men even refused 
to believe it was a mist, or that the attack was to take place 
in alarming, impenetrable obscurity. They explained it 
away, as being a new and ingenious form of smoke-barrage, 
which might be relied upon to lift at the appropriate 
moment. It did nothing of the sort; it grew in intensity, 
as the unit stood, in an atmosphere of quiet and almost 
deadly stillness, waiting for “* zero” hour—5.50 a.m. 

The stillness was at last broken by the sound of the signal 
gun, a few minutes before “‘ zero.”” Immediately there was 
the terrific clatter of the opening bombardment, rapidly 
developing into the indescribable din of a barrage. With the 
roar of the guns was heard the incessant rat-at-at-at-at of 
machine guns. The leaders of the attack clambered out 
of their trenches upon ladders, the officers going first and 
waiting until all were out. They advanced “ in waves,” 
at the pace of a slow walk and with a distance of three 
yards or so between each man. Thus they went for a 
distance of about 1000 yards, down a slope, then up, and 
then down again. Moving in this manner across Chopper 
Ravine, the successive waves came eventually to the Canal 
itself, taking about five minutes to cover each successive 
100 yards, as it seemed, and certainly seeing no more than 
four yards ahead into the surrounding fog. The bullets 
of our own machine guns were passing little more than a 
yard or two overhead, and when the unit was halfway to 
the Canal the enemy bombardment, from guns of all calibres, 
began. On the near side of the Canal was found the first 
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line of enemy trenches, sparsely held and easily overcome. 
These trenches were situated on an upward slope, and it 
was not until our men were over the crown of the slope and 
a hundred yards or so past this first line of enemy trenches 
that the water ahead of them was dimly seen. From close 
proximity it was found to be stagnant, fetid water, unin- 
viting for an early morning “dip.” The sides of the Canal 
masonry were much broken; our barrage was now operating 
on the far side. At the near side the attackers paused, 
to reassemble and reorganise their forces in the thick 
blanket of mist. 

Orders had been issued for each man to enter the Canal 
as he came to it. From the one side the other side was 
invisible. The sae a of the water appeared to vary, but 
to range about twelve to fifteen feet. The pausing attackers 
saw before them a sharp descent to the wall of the Canal, 
then a short, straight drop of a few feet, five or so. The 
water itself was disturbed only by the shells of the enemy 
guns, but into the water officers and men dropped, as they 
best could, those first to get in and through, encouragin 
the others with appropriate humour. The more skilfu 
navigators threw a cable across to assist the less efficient ; 
history does not tell us where the cables came from. 
Eventually all were across, soaked to the skin and with 
boots waterlogged. Captain Teeton came along the lines, 
standing on the wall, to ascertain what strength remained 
after the continuing casualties. These were not great, and 
the attack was now resumed, moving in one wave, up a 
slope, across an unoccupied line of trenches, which it was 
not considered necessary to ransack, and to the most 
heavily fortified line, which was of concrete structure 
containing formidable nests of machine guns. And here 
it was that the blessing of the mist was first appreciated. 
It must have been the saving of a vast amount of lives. 
‘“* Are you Staffords ? ” our men had to shout, before they 
dealt with their victims. 

Parties of N.C.O.s and men overran the enemy trenches 
like locusts, after the now familiar manner of attack. 
German prisoners were captured in shoals, heavily protected 
dug-outs disgorging numbers of terror-stricken men. So 
far as time and language permitted, they told our men of 
their awful situation, cut off from support and even food, 
as they had been, for some twenty-four hours by the 
operations of our artillery upon their lines of local com- 
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munication. Meanwhile, that same artillery was still 
dropping its shells some twenty-five yards ahead, and at 
the same time the mist was so far lifting that it was possible 
to see now for a distance of forty, or even sixty yards. The 
clearance of this trench line, not the halting point of our 
unit, was effected with rapidity, and movement forward 
at once continued. The ground was not entirely unknown : 
in the days before it had been possible to see Bellenglise 
itself, and everyone had at least a rough idea of the direc- 
tion and intervening spaces. While the advancing lines 
went forward, detachments were still capturing and send- 
ing back to Headquarters prisoners innumerable. The 
machine gunners would open fire into each big dug-out 
from its very entrance, so that the more active inmates 
had to issue forth, running the gauntlet of their fire. When 
the summons was understood, the fire would cease, and then 
batches would emerge into the light. One Lewis gunner is 
reported to have said to an emerging German, “ You’re 
a dead ’un, unless you have got some fags!” and to have 
received at once the “‘ hush-money ” demanded. In the 
trenches themselves, a sergeant is stated to have rushed upon 
his officer, covered with blood and crying: ‘‘ Have you seen 
any more Boches, sir? I’ve just killed five of ’em.” For 
one N.C.O. to extract single-handed, and secure, twenty- 
five prisoners from one dug-out was, apparently, not 
unusual, but characteristic of the affair. eanwhile the 
advancing line had gone forward to the next German line, 
where the good work was busily continued, and when the 
rear lines had closed up, the whole unit, or that bulk of 
it which remained in action, halted according to plan, at 
9.80 a.m.—l0 o’clock on that triumphant morning of 
September 80th. The 188th and 139th Brigades leap- 
frogged our 187th and passed on. The position of our 
unit was stabilised, under the fire of the enemy artillery, at 
this line, and in this line they stayed until October 2nd. 
The scenes of the battle which we have described were 
no finale, and if our narrative stops short of it, it is not to 
be supposed that the passing of the forty days between the 
triumph of Bellenglise and the splendid return to peace and . 
quiet after November 11th was without its incidents and 
its trials; for on the very next day, October 2nd—8rd, there 
was a bitterly contested attack and counter-attack, at Rame- 
court. Only at the point of the bayonet was that position 
held, and even then only at the expense of heavy casualties. 


[By permission of the Imperial War Museum. 
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But as the years pass, and the events of these terrific 
days recede into history, it seems ever more fitting to let 
the war narrative of the “ Sixth South Staffords ” end at 
Bellenglise, with our officers and men “turning in” to 
the German dug-outs, which but a few hours before had 
been considered impregnable strongholds. 

As it is recorded by our informant: “ For short time 
occupied Bosche dug-outs; were disturbed by our sappers 
who, examining entrances, discovered time fuses due to 
operate ammonal charges in forty-eight hours. Destroyed 
same.”’ 


THE END 
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OFFICERS KILLED 


Rank and Name. Remarks. Date. 
Lieut.-Col Stuart-Wortley, John . K.in A. 21/3/18. 
Capt. (Actg. Major) Collisson, Edwin 
Read ‘ Z K.in A. 18/10/15. 
Major Lewis, Edwin ‘ : D. of W. 30/9/18. 
Capt. Astbury, Thomas Leslie ; K. In A. 21/3/18. 
Capt. Atkinson, Bernard Stewart . , K.in A. 80/11/17. 
Capt. Cresswell, Edward Arthur . : K. In A. 13/10/15. 
Capt. Piper, d y ‘ Z K. In A. 20/4/18. 
Rev. Pratt, M.A., Arthur . i Died. 29/6/17. 
Capt. Sankey, Pie John . ‘ K. 25/9/15. 
Capt. Silvers, nk Pitchford . D. of W. 27/5/18. 
Capt. Teeton, M ae Bs Randolph. D. of W. 17/10/18. 
Capt. and Q. M. Wiloee ohn f ; K.in A. 7/4/18. 
Lieut. Coape-Arnold, B.D.N. : . Died. 28/6/18 (and B.A.F.). 
Lieut. Harle Arthue oo : : K.in A. 1/7/16, 
Lieut. Iles, ohn K. in A. 25/9/15. 
Lieut. Joynson, pico Charles Billings- 
ley : - ‘ ‘ K. O/5/16. 
Lieut. Sheppard, J. ‘ ‘ P ‘ D. of W. 
Lieut. Slater, Harry : D. of W. 58/5/18. 
Lieut. Smith, M.C., Gerald Howard P K. in A. 29/3/16. 
2/Lt. Bayley, Edward Vincent : ‘ K. 34/7/17 and R.F.C.). 
2/Lt. Bonshor, John r D. of W. 26/7/18 (in German hands). 
2/Lt. Bostock, Hugh William . - K.in A. a ag 
2/Lt. Bruce, Robert James . . ‘ K.in A. 2/2/18. 
2/Lt. Bushby bags h Bryan : : D. of W. 9/10/18. 
2/Lt. Dann, cent. F ec K.in A. 13/10/15 
2/Lt. Dickenson, Thomas Arthur . : K.in A. 1/7/16. 
2/Lt. Embrey, M.C., Cyril Stewart : K.in A. 12/10/18. 
2/Lt. Evans, George . . . #«. | K.inA. | 8/10/18 
2/Lt. Flaxman, A Edward. ‘ K.in A. 1/7/16 
2/Lt. Gordon, Douglas Neave : F K.in A. 21/2/17 
oe Eickuaa, James pies: Grenfell Pe ‘ x it ~ arent 
. Kic regory . . . of W. < 
2/Lt. I if, Fredo Sohn : , ‘ K. in A. 18/10/15. 
2/Lt. yen Robert Salisbury : K.in A. 1/7/1 
2/Lt. Jephson, Howard P é K.in A. 23/4/17. 
2/Lt. Jo n, William Roland . é K.in A. 1/7/16 
2/Lt. Lanham, Walter James ‘ ‘ K.in A. 21/8/18 
2/Lt. Motteram, Arthur William . - K.inA. 21/5/18 
2/Lt. Nelson, Walter . ; 6. oT hima. | 13/10/15 
2/Lt. Noakes, William Herbert . , K. in A. 26/10/17 
2/Lt. Page, tee d ‘ ; K. in A. 1/7/1 
2/Lt. Pearson, Charles Hugh ‘ K.1n A. 19/3/16 
Q/Lt. Rigby,John . . . . K.in A. | 21/3/18 
2/Lt. Riley, Ernest ‘ 4 ‘ ? K.in A. 26/9/18 
2/Lt. Smith, Joseph. é . P K.in A. 14/3/17. 
2/Lt Bykes, Leslie Hindle ‘ i é K.in A. 3/10/18. 
2/Lt ornallay, Allatt . K. in A. 1/7/17. 
Lieut.-Col. Trump, D.S8. O., Frederick 
Joseph . K.in A. ahd ate Ronmontt Regt.). 
Capt. Adama, George Norman ‘ : Died. 20/10/18 
Baondicn Gen wai tLate > Ad] tant) Gord aes 5/11/18. The Black Watch, 
er-Gene u on, e a 
Charles William Eri P K.in A. oH Highlanders). 
Capt. Evans, M.C. Wilmot F . K.in A. 1/7/16 (4th South Staffords). 
2/Lt. Gwyther, Edwin Thomas . D. of W. (8/18 (1st South Staffords). 
2/Lt. Huasey, M.C., Hubert Murray . | K.in A. | 6/8/18 (2nd South Staffords). 
2/Lt. Logan, Walter . ‘ K.in A. 1 ihe) 16 Ne Scottish Rifles). 
Capt. McGowan, M.C., Sidney P K.in A. 1/7/17 (Sth K.O.S.B.). 
2/Lt. Sxivester, Charles Percival Hay- 
thorn i ‘ : K.1in A. 3/10/18 (1st South Staffords). 
2/Lt. Walters, Sidney ; . s ‘ é K.in A. 5/10/18 (8rd South Staffords). 
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N.C.08 AND MEN KILLED 


EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATIONS 


be F . ‘ born.” “kina.” . - ‘killed fn action.” 
wees . “enlisted.” “F&F.” . - France & Flanders ’’ 
al? 5 ; . “died.” (including ‘‘ Italy ’’). 
*“*d. of w.”” . “died of wounds.” 


N.B.—When the place of enlistment is followed by the name of another place in 
brackets, the latter represents the deceased soidier’s place of residence. 


Adams, Alfred, b. Walsall, Staffs, e. Bilston, Staffs, 3294, Pte., k. in a., 
F. & F., 13/10/15. 

Adams, Edwin, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 240203, Pte., 
k. ina., F. & F., 24/6/17. 

Adey, Cyril, b. Tettenhall, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton, 2390, Pte., k. in a., 
F. & F., 13/10/15. 

Affron, William Reuben, b. Birmingham, e. Bedford (Birmingham), 
48304, Pte., d. of w., F. & F., 2/10/18. 

Allaway, William John, b. London, e. Birmingham (West Bromwich, 
Staffs), 29897, L/Cpl., k. in a., F. & F., 3/10/18. 

Alicock, Seth, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 3276, Pte., k. in a., 
F. & F., 13/12/16. 

Allen, John Arthur, b. Wednesbury, Staffs, 6. Wolverhampton (Wednes- 
bury, Staffs), 2913, L/Sgt., k. ina., F. & F., 1/7/16. 

Alien, Henry Oliver, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 240458, 
Pte., d. of w., F. & F., 4/5/18. 

Allett, Bertie, b. Brooke, Rutlandshire, e. Chesterfield, Derbyshire, 37147, 
Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 2/10/18, 

Allmark, Joseph, b. West Bromwich, Staffs, e. West Bromwich, 31053, 
Pte., d. of w., F. & F., 2/7/17. 

Ambler, George, b. Wednesbury, Staffs, e. Darlaston, Staffs (Wednesbury, 
Staffs), 1560, Pte., d. of w., F. & F., 1/8/15. 

Anderson, Albert, b. Greenwich, Kent, e. Greenwich, 43537, Pte., d. of 
w., F. & F., 18/7/18, formerly 51296, Suffolk Regt. 

Andrews, Thomas Richard, e. Northampton (Brackley, Northants), 202985, 
Pte., d. of w., F. & F., 11/5/18. 

Anslow, Horace Charles, b. Codsall, Staffs, e«. Wolverhampton, 240476, 
Pte., k. in a., F. & F., 13/10/18. 

Arkinstall, Harry, b. Tettenhall, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton (Tettenhall, 
Staffs), 2387, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 13/10/15. 

seas Tir Vi ica 6. Wolverhampton, 4751, Pte., d. of w., F. & F., 

Ash, Fredrick George, b. Peckham, Surrey, e. Camberwell, Surrey (Peck- 
ham, Surrey), 242379, Pte., d., F. & F, 21/3/17. 

Ash, John, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 2766, Pte., k. in a., 
F, & F., 13/10/15. 

Ashley, Thomas, b. Bilston, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton (Bilston, Staffs), 
2301, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 1/7/16. 
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Asprea, ae athe e. Wolverhampton, 2209, Pte., k. in 
a., F. ~ 16. 
Astle, William Leslie, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 2824, 
L/Sgt., k. in a., F. & F., 13/10/15. 
sy John, b. Tipton, Staffs, e. Tipton, 240147, Sgt., d. of w., F & F., 
6/18. 
sas ren akl b. Smethwick, Staffs, e. Smethwick, 20607, Pte., k. in a., 
; -» 11/8/18. 
Bacon, William George, b. Stockwell, Surrey, e. Battersea, Surrey (Stock- 
well, Surrey), 242252, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 21/3/18. 
Bagnall, Thomas, b. Walsall, Staffs, e. Lichfield, Staffs (Walsall, Staffs), 
241819, Pte., d. of w., F. & F., 15/5/17. 
w, Leo, b. Short Heath, Staffs, 6. Wolverhampton, 3277, Pte., 


tafis), 2626, Sgt., k. ina., F. & F., 20/3/16. 
sae James, b. Tipton, Staffs, e. Tipton, 2317, Pte., d. of w., Home, 
/3/16. 
Baker, John, b. Willenhall, Staffs, e. Willenhall, 2254, Pte., k. in a., 
F. & F., 13/10/16. 
Baker, Thomas Samuel, b. Walsall, Staffs, ©. Walsall, 242561, L/Sgt., 
k. in a., F. & F., 21/8/18. 
Ball, John, b. Walsall, Staffs, «. Walsall (Bilston, Staffs), 8484, Pte., 
d. of w., F. & F., 14/6/18. 
, Frank, b. Willenhall, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton (Willenhall, Staffs), 
240382, Pte., d. of w., F. & F., 29/10/18. 
Banks, George William, b. Willenhall, Staffs, e. Willenhall, 2257, Pte., 
k. in a., F. & F., 13/10/15, 
Barber, Arthur, b. Nottingham, e. Nottingham, 42627, Pte., k. in a., 
F. & F., 29/9/18, formerly 268424, Notts and Derbyshire Regt. 
Barnes, Frederick, b. St. John’s Wood, Middlesex, e. Woking, Surrey 
Send, Surrey), 204373, Pte., k. in a., F. & F., 22/9/18, formerly 
/1457, R.A.8.0. 
Barnwell, George Thomas, b. Rugby, Warwickshire, e. Wolverhampton 
(Rugby, Warwickshire), 3026, L/Cpl., d. of w., F. & F., 15/7/15. 
Barratt, Arthur, b. Wolverhampton, «. Wolverhampton, 2082, Pte., 
k. in a., F. & F., 13/10/15. 

Barratt, Ewart, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 2223, Pte., k. in 
a., F. & F., 27/5/16. 

Barry, Francis Josep Fry, e. Leeds, 42540, Opl., d., F. & F., 4/11/18. 

Bates, John Thomas, b. Brierley Hill, Stafis, e. Brierley Hill, 18913, Cpl., 
k. ina., F. & F., 29/9/18. 

Bayliss, John, e. Wolverhampton, 4545, Pte., d. of w., Home, 26/10/16. 

Beddows, Sydney Samuel, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 3440, 
Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 9/4/15. 

Bee, onee b. Leicester, o. Leicester, 241803, Pte., k. in a., F. & F., 

/9/18. 

Beech, Arthur Henry, b. Gringley-on-the-Hill, Notta, e. Retford, Notts - 
(Gringley-on-the-Hill, Notts), 241883, Cpl., k. in a., F. & F., 24/6/17. 

vous Samuel Augustus, b. Burslem, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton (Wednes- 

, Staffs), 2443, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 19/7/15. 
Bell, Edgar Allan, b. Sheffield, e. Leeds, 242185, Pte., d. of w., Home, 


3/1/18. 
Bell, lean John, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 2658, Pte., 
k. in a., F. & F., 13/10/15. 
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Bennett, Sidney, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 1789, Pte., k. in 
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Foster, Samuel James, b. Rowley Regis, Stafis, e. Brierley Hill, Staffs 
(Rowley is, Staffs), 242546, Pte., k. in a., F. & F., 24/6/17. 

Foster, Wilfrid est, b. Sedgley, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton (Bilston, 
Staffs), 2035, Pte. k. ina., F. & F., 13/10/15. 

Francis, Robert William, b. Crewe, e. Wolverhampton, 240523, 0.Q.M.S., 
d. of w., F. & F., 7/5/18. 

Freakley, Henry, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 3098, Pte., d. 
of w., F. & F., 3/7/16. 

Freeman, Herbert Henry, b. West Bromwich, Staffs, 6. Wolverhampton 
(West Bromwich, Staffs), 2797, Pte., k. in a., F. & F., 1/7/16. 

Freeston, Horace Edward, b. Tottenham, Middlesex, e. Leyton, Essex, 
202492, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 26/9/18. 

Game, Frank Ernest, b. Camberwell, Surrey, ©. Basingstoke, Hants, 
46587, Pte., d. of w., F. & F., 7/6/18. 

Garner, Frank, b. Leicester, e. Leicester, 242050, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 
21/3/18. 

Garner, John Ratcliffe, b. Tettenhall, Staffs, e. Tettenhall, 2291, Pte., 
k. ina., F. & F., 13/10/16. 

Garner, Robert Norman, b. Bitteswell, Leics, e. Rugby, War (Bitteswell, 
Leics), 25828, L/Cpl., k. in a., F. & F., 1/7/17. 

Garner, Thomas Montague, b. Tettenhall, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton 
(Tettenhall, Staffs), 240480, Set., k. ina., F. & F., 21/8/18. M.M. 

Gerrard, Percy, b. Stafford, e. Stafford, 2392, Sgt., k. ina., F. & F., 13/10/18. 

Gilbert, William David, b. West Bromwich, Staffs, e. West Bromwich, 
$1429, Pte., d. of w., F. & F., 4/5/18. 

Gledstone, William Arthur, b. Bradford, e. Bradford, 242209, Pte., k. in 
a, FL. & F., sl fe Oo formerly 3774, West Yorkshire : 

Glover, William, b. Newcastle-on- e, Northumberland, e. Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, 260048, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 7/5/17. 

Gobourn, George Alfred, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 2685, 
Pte., k. in a., F. & F., 13/10/15. 

Godson, Henry, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 3680, Pte., k. in 
a., F. & F., 13/10/16. : 

Good, John Robert, b. Newcastle-on-Tyne, Northumberland, e. Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, 260047, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 25/5/17. 

Goode, Joseph Emmanuel, b. Tipton, Staffs, e. Tipton, 30670, Pte., k. in 
a., F. & F., 29/9/18. 

Gooderidge, Harry, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 2734, Pte., 
k. ina., F. & F., 13/10/15. 
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Gordon, Horace Edwin, b. West Bromwich, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton 
(West Bromwich, Staffs), 2960, L/Cpl., d., F. & F., 28/7/16. 
Gorick, James, b. Leicester, e. Wolver pton, 2710, L/Cpl., k. in a., 
ok & F., 1/7/16. 
Go Edward William Ta sae b. Pontypridd, Glam, e. Wolver- 
is ted ton (West Bromwich, Staffs), 2939, Pte., k. ina, F. & F., 
13 10/15. 
Grahera, Anthony, e. Leek, Staffs, 42496, Pte., k. in a., F. & F., 15/4/18, 
former! 60560, K. - Y. L.I. 
Grail, tanley James, b . Soudley, Glos, e. Wolverhampton (Bilston, 
Sima 2807, Pte., d. of w., F. & F., 5/6/15. 
Grant, Joseph, b. Willenhall, Staffa, e. Wolver pton (Willenhall, Staffs), 
1575, Dmr., k. in a., F. & F., 1/7/16. 
Green, Geo "Thomas, b. Wednesbury, Staffs, e. Darlaston, Staffs, 
240842, Cpl., k. ina., F. & F., 24/6/17. 
Green, Henry, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 3644, Opl., k. in 
a., F. & F., 20/4/16. 
Green, Thomas, b. Darlaston, Staffs, e. Darlaston, 493, Sgt., d. of w., 
F, & F., 3/7/16. M.M. 
Green, William, b. Sedgley, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton, 2483, Pte., k. in 
a., F. & F., 13/10 
Gregory, Ernest, b. oe iaaetees e. Wolverhampton, 240666, L/Cpl., 
d. of w., F. '& F., 10/6/18. 
Griffiths, Arthur, b. " Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 39951, Pte., 
d. of w., F. & F., 6/5/18. 
Griffiths, John George, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 1868, 
Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 23/9/15. 
Griffiths, Rowland, b. Willenhall, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton (Willenhall, 
Stafis), 1690, Pte., k. in a., F. & F., 13/10/15. 
Griffiths, Thomas, b. West Bromwich, Stafis, e. West Bromwich, 201709, 
L Sgt., k. ina., F. & F., 13/10/18. 
Grimsley, Stanley, b. Leicester, e. Wolverhampton (Leicester), 3506, 
L/Cpl., k. ina., F. & F., 1/7/16. 
Groves, muel, b. ‘Darlaston, Stafis, e. Darlaston, 241850, Pte., k. in a., 
F. & F., 1l "15/17. 
Groves, William Norgate, b. Birmingham, e. Wolverhampton, 2845, 
L/Cpl., k. ina., F. & F., 1/7/16. 
Gunn, Sidney, b. Blackmore End, Essex, e. Halstead, Essex (Blackmore 
End, Essex), 241933, Pte., d. of w., F. & F., 31/5/18. 
Gutteridge, Edward, b. Bilston, Staffs, e. Tipton, Stafis (Bilston, Staffs), 
32175, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 22/7/18. 
Guy, J Joseph, _Wolrccharaptoat e. Wolverhampton, 1635, Pte., k. in a., 
11/8/15 
Haden, J John Emmanuel, e. Lichfield, Staffs (Aldridge, Staffs), 241846, 
Pte., k. in a., F. & F., 13/8/17. 
Hadley, Cecil, b. Birmingham, e. Birmingham (Harborne, War), 15722, 
Pte., d. of w., F. & 16/5/18. 
eas SCT b. Bilston, Staffs, e. Bilston, 3287, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 
{11/15 
Hallett, Albert Victor, b. Wolverhampton, e. Tettenhall, Staffs (Wolver- 
hampton), 1294, Sgt., k.ina., F. & F., 29/7/15. 
Hammond, Albert, b. Birmingham, e. Wolverhampton, 6203, L/Cpl., 
k. ina., F. & F., 20 eae 
Hanstock, Thomas, b. verhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 2818, Pte., 
k. in a., F. & F., 13/10/15. 
» Charles, b. Pelsall, Staffs, e. Hednesford, Staffs, 263001, Pte., 
k. in a., F. & F., 25/5/17. 
Hardy, George Ernest, b. Mansfield, Notts, e. Ilkeston, Derbyshire, 
43107, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 25/8/18. 
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Harman, Bernard, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 2957, Pte., 
k. in a., F. & F., 13/10/15. 

Harper, John Henry, b. Darlaston, Staffs, e. Walsall, Staffs (Darlaston, 
Staffs), 260050, Pte., k. in a., F. & F., 18/4/17. 

Harpin, John, b. Bilston, Staffs, e. Bilston, 240040, C.Q.M.S., d. of w., 
F. & F., 7/5/18. 

Harris, Edward, b. Rowley Regis, Staffs, e. Old Hill, Staffs (Rowley 
Regis, Staffs), 200904, Set., i of w., F. & F., 25/10/18. 

Harris, Enoch Benjamin, b. Dudley, Worcs, e. Ilkeston, Derbyshire 
(Stapleford, Notts), 32948, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., a Ch 

Harris, Nosh, b. Old Hill, Staffs, e. Old Hill, Staffs (Cradley Heath, Staffs), 
200793, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 29/9/18. 

Harris, Warren, b. Tipton, Staffs, e. Tipton, 39992, Pte., d. of w., F. 
& F., 6/5/18. 

Harris, William, b. Bilston, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton (Bilston, Staffs), 
2597, Cpl., k. ina., F. & F., 1/7/16. 

Harrison, Charles, b. Fulford, Staffs, e. Stafford (Rugeley, Staffs), 202953, 
Pte., d. of w., Home, 18/5/18, formerly 3546, Staffordshire Yeomanry. 

Harrison, Samuel George, b. Bloxwich, Staffs, e. Walsall, Staffs (Bloxwich, 
Staffs), 242568, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 29/9/18. 

Harrison, Thomas, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 2579, Cpl., 
k.ina., F. & F., 1/7/16. 

Hart, William, b. Bilston, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton, 1709, L/Cpl., d. of 
w., F. & F., 21/10/16. 

Hartill, James Sidney, b. Sedgley, Staffs, e. Sedgley, 242477, Pte., d. of 
w., F. & F., 8/5/18. 

Hartill, Joseph, b. Sedgley, Staffs, e. Sedgley, 30153, L/Cpl., k. in a., 
F. & F., 3/10/18. 

Harvey, Alfred Anthony, b. Sutton Bridge, Lincs, e. Long Sutton, Lincs 
(Sutton Bridge, Lincs), 25000, Pte., k. in a., F. & F., 29/9/18. 

Hawkins, George, b. Darlaston, Staffs, e. Darlaston (Walsall, Staffs), 
3490, Pte., d. of w., F. & F., 4/7/16. 

Hawkins, George Henry, b. Bloxwich, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton, 241350, 
Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 25/9/18. 

Hawkins, Walter, b. Walsall, Staffs, e. Walsall, 242473, L/Cpl., d. of w., 
F. & F., 28/9/17. 

Hawkswood, Charles Percival, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 
3613, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 1/7/16. 

Hayes, George Thomas, b. Stourbridge, Worcs, e. Wolverhampton (Sedg- 
ley, Statis), 2636, L/Cpl., k. in a., F. & F., 1/7/16. 

Hayward, Arthur, b. Bilston, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton (Bilston, Staffs), 
1922, Pte., k. in a., F. & F., 13/10/15. 

Hazeldine, William, e. Wolverhampton (Essington, Staffs), 4562, Pte., 
k. in a., F. & F., 1/7/16. 

Heath, Frederick, b. Redditch, Worcs, e. Birmingham, 14638, Pte., d. of 
w., F. & F., 4/6/18. 

Heaton, Charles, b. Birmingham, e. Handsworth, Staffs (Birmingham), 
242626, Pte., k. in a., F. & F., 1/7/17. 

Heenan, Charles Stuart, b. Sunderland, Durham, e. Birmingham, (Walsall, 
Staffs), 241732, Pte. k. ina., F. & F., 12/5/17. 

Henson, Albert, 6. Wolverhampton, 4515, Pte., k. in a., F. & F., 21/2/17. 

Hewitson, Basil Victor, b. Buston, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton (Birming- 
ham), 2949, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 13/10/15. 

Hickson, Harold Charles Vivian, b. Birmingham, e. Wolverhampton 
(Sedgley, Staffs), 2673, Pte., d., Home, 19/9/14. 

Higgins, Stafford, b. Liverpool, e. Chester, 43578, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 
3/10/18, formerly M/302747, R.A.S.C. 

Hilditch, Joseph William, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 241075, 
L/Cpl., k. in a., F. & F., 24/6/17. 
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Hill, Arthur, b. Wednesbury, Staffs, e. Darlaston, Staffs (Wednesbury, 
Staffs), 1421, Pte. k. in a., F. & F., 2/5/15. 

Hill, Henry, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 2330, L/Cpl., k. in 
a., FE. & F., 1/7/16. 

Hill, Henry, b. Church Eaton, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton, 3228, Pte., k. 
ina., F. & F., 1/7/16. 

Hill, Horace, b. Blakenhall, Staffs, e. Bloxwich, Staffs, 201723, Pte., 
d. of w., F. & F., 4/10/18. 

Hill, Samuel, b. Birmingham, e. Wolverhampton, 2419, Pte., k. in a., 
F. & F., 13/10/15. 

Hill, Thomas, b. Bilston, Staffs, e. Bilston, 3299, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 
13/10/15. 

Hill, William James, b. Birmingham, e. Wolverhampton, 3822, Pte., k. 
in a., F. & F., 13/10/15. 

Hitchcock, William Richards, b. Chelsea, Middlesex, e. Mill Hill, 
Middlesex (Wandsworth, Surrey), 242528, Pte., d. of w., F. & F., 
30/5/18. 

Hodges, Frank, b. Syston, Leics, e. Glen Parva, Leics (Leicester), 241809, 
Pte, d. of w., F. & F., 20/5/17. 

Hodson, Harold, b. Wednesbury, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton (Wednesbury, 
Staffs), 240101, Sgt., d. of w., F. & F., 22/8/17. 

Holder, James, b. Darlaston, Staffs, e. Darlaston, 260015, Pte., k. in a., 
F. & F., 1/7/17. 

Hollis, Albert, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 3123, Pte., k. in 
a., F. & F., 13/10/15. 

Holloway, Samuel, b. Holbrooke, Derbyshire, e. Derby (Holbrooke, 
Derbyshire), 17435, C.S.M., k. in a., F. & F., 3/10/18. M.M. 

Homer, Jason, b. Netherton, Staffs, e. Old Hill, Staffs, 260016, Pte., 
k. ina., F. & F., 3/10/18. 

Hopton, John Edward, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 2895, 
L/Cpl., k. in a., F. & F., 13/10/15. 

Horton, Thomas St. Clair, b. Sedgley, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton (Upper 
Gornal, Staffs), 2696, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 27/8/15. 

Horton, Walter, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 4607, Pte., k. in 
a., F. & F., 1/7/16. 

Hough, John, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 2589, Pte., k. in 
a., F. & F., 13/10/15. 

Howard, William Henry, b. Nether Broughton, Leics, e. Sutton-in- 
Ashfield, Notts, 20079, Pte., d. of w., F. & F., 19/12/16. 

Howell, Harry, b. Darlaston, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton (Darlaston, Staffs), 
2437, Set., k. ina., F. & F., 14/8/15. 

Howell, Thomas, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 3742, Pte., k. in 
a., F. & F., 1/7/16. 

Hughes, Charles, b. Wolverhampton, e. Willenhall, Staffs, 790, Sgt., k. in 
a., F. & F., 13/10/16. 

Hughes, Joseph, b. Darlaston, Staffs, e. Darlaston (Wednesbury, Staffs), 
242547, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 1/7/17. 

Hughes, Thomas, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 240286, Set., 
d. of w., F. & F., 4/5/18. 

Hulme, William, b. Brownhills, Staffs, e. Hednesford, Staffs (Cannock, 
Staffs), 242539, Pte., k. in a., F. & F., 23/4/17. 

Hunt, Charles, b. Overton, Flint, e. Handsworth, Staffs (Liverpool), 
242600, A/Cpl., k. in a., F. & F., 7/5/17. 

Hunt, Charles, b. Coseley, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton (Woodsetton, Staffs), 
2667, L/Cpl., d. of w., F. & F., 9/8/16. 

Hunt, Frederick William, b. Coseley, Staffs, «6. Wolverhampton (Wood- 
setton, Staffs), 2662, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 13/10/16. 

Hutton, Matthew, b. Bilston, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton (Bilston, Staffs), 
8516, L/Sgt., k. ina., F. & F., 3/10/18. 
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Humphries, William Henry, e. Mansfield, Notts, 5154, Pte, k. in a., 
. & F., 29/4/16. 

Husselbee, William Palmer, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 3925, 
Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 18/4/16. 

Ivens, Richard Thomas, b. West Bromwich, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton, 
3036, L/Cpl., d. of w., F. & F., 2/7/16. 

James, George Frederick, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 2757, 
Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 13/10/15. 

Jasper, Thomas, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 2648, Sgt., k. in 
a., F. & F., 13/10/15. 

Jaques, Ernest Henry, b. Wellington, Salop, e. Wolverhampton, 2444, 
Pte., k. in a., F. & F., 1/7/16. 

Jenkins, Charles, b. Cannock, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton (Willenhall, 
Staffs), 2634, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 1/7/16. 

Jennings, Charles Joseph Bayliss, b. Handsworth, Staffs, e. Smethwick, 
Staffs, 242624, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 20/8/17. 

Jervis, Thomas Alfred, b. Leicester, e. Leicester, 241768, Pte., d. of w., 
F. & F., 23/8/17. 

Johns, Herbert, b. Birmingham, e. Wolverhampton (Willenhall, Staffs), 
1904, Pte., d. of w., F. & F., 27/8/15. 

Johnson, Albert, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 241333, Pte., 
k. ina., F. & F., 3/10/18. 

Jones, Albert, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 2394, Pte., k. in 
a., F. & F., 1/7/16. 

Jones, Arthur Henry, b. Birmingham, e. Handsworth, Stafis, 201103, 
Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 3/10/18. 

Jones, Charles, b. Brierley Hill, Staffs, e. Brierley Hill, 32061, Pte., k. in 
a., F. & F., 3/10/18. 

Jones, David Albert, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 2414, Pte., 
k. ina., F. & F., Me 

Jones, Horace Harry, b. Audlem, Cheshire, e. Market Drayton, Salop, 
36853, Pte., d. of w., F. & F., 12/10/18. 

Jones, Horace Samuel, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 240670, 
Pte., k. in a., F. & F., 28/4/18. 

Jones, John, b. Walsall, Stafis, e. Walsall (Bloxwich, Staffs), 17013, Pte., 
k.ina., F. & F., 16/3/18. 

Jones, Joseph, b. Weston-Rhyn, Salop, e. Wolverhampton (Albrighton, 
Salop), 2629, A/Cpl., k. in a., F. & F., 13/10/15. 

Jones, Walter, b. Bilston, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton (Priestfield, Staffs), 
240993, Pte. k. ina., F. & F., 1/7/16. 

Jones, Wilfrid Ray, b. Coalbrookdale, Salop, e. Wolverhampton, 3021, 
Pte., k. ina. F. & F., 9/4/15. 

Jones, William, b. Bilston, Staffs, e. Tipton, Staffs (Woodsetton, Staffs), 
1761, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 13/10/15. 

Jones, William Henry, b. Bermondsey, Surrey, e. East Ham, Essex, 
202476, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 11/10/18. 

Jones, William Joseph, b. Smethwick, Staffs, e. Smethwick, 24510, Pte., 
k. in a., F. & F., 3/10/18. 

Jones, William Weldon, b. Mould, Flint, e. West Bridgford, Notts, 241874, 
Pte., d. of w., F. & F., 3/7/17. 

Judson, John, e. Wolverhampton (Bilston, Staffs), 4281, L/Cpl., k. in a., 
F. & F., 1/7/16. 

Kelly, Alfred, e. Wolverhampton, 4505, Pte., k. in a., F. & F., 1/7/16. 

Kelly, John, b. Middlesborough, Yorks, e. Wolverhampton, 240729, Set., 
k. ina., F. & F., 30/12/17. D.C.M. 

Kendrick, Bertie Samuel, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 3077, 
Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 1/7/16. 

Kendrick, John, b. Walsall, Staffs, e. Walsall, 200242, L/Cpl., d. of w., 
F. & F., 2/7/17. 
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Knight, Harold Norman, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 241824, 
Pte., k. in a., F. & F., 21/6/18. 

Knight, William Herbert, b. West Bromwich, Staffs, e. West Bromwich, 
202148, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 25/9/18. 

Lambert, Frederick, b. Islington, Middlesex, e. Finsbury, Middlesex, 
43588, Pte., d. of w., F. & F., 4/10/18. 

Law, Thomas, b. Wolverhampton, e. Bilston, Staffs, 240888, Pte., k. in 
a., F. & F., 29/9/18. 

Lawley, Frank, b. Bridgnorth, Salop, e. Leicester, 241792, Pte., d. of w., 
F. & F., 14/6/17. 

Lawson, Leonard, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 3011, Pte., 
k. in a., F. & F., 13/10/15. 

Laxson, Thomas John, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 2473, 
Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 13/10/15. 

Leach, Percival, b. Dartford, Kent, e. Woolwich, Kent (Dartford, Kent), 
43618, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 27/6/18, formerly 51314, Suffolk Regt. 

Lee, Albert, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 3120, Pte., d. of w., 
F. & F., 3/9/15. 

Lewis, Edward Rutter, b. Brewood, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton (Brewood, 
Staffs), 3835, Pte., k. in a., F. & F., 13/10/15. 

Lewis, John William, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 3715, Pte., 
k. ina., F. & F., 13/10/15. 

Lewis, Thomas, b. West Bromwich, Staffs, e. Smethwick, Staffs, 24363, 
Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 1/7/17. 

Lloyd, Jeremiah, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 2595, Pte., k. in 
a., F. & F., 13/10/15. 

Lloyd, John Edward, b. Bilston, Staffs, e. Bilston, 3304, Pte., k. in a., 
F. & F., 1/7/16. 

Lockley, Frederick, b. Short Heath, Staffs, e. Willenhall, Staffs, 1778, 
L/Cpl. d. of w., F. & F., 18/4/15. 

Lockley, Frederick, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 3362, Pte., 
k.ina., F. & F., 13/10/15. 

mane ert William, e. Wolverhampton, 4649, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 

6/16. 

Lounds, Stephen William, b. Tipton, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton (Tipton, 
Staffs), 2679, Pte., k. in a., P & F., 13/10/15. 

Lowe, James Harold, e. Grantham, Lincs (West Bromwich, Staffs), 18725, 
Pte., d. of w., F. & F., 10/5/18. 

Lowe, Thomas, b. Bilston, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton (Tipton, Staffs), 
3544, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 13/10/15. 

Lunn, Thomas, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 3706, Pte., k. in 
a. F. & F., 8/9/15. 

Lycett, George, b. Albrighton, Salop, e. Wolverhampton (Albrighton, 
Salop), 2628, L/Sgt., E ina., F, & F., 13/10/15. 

Mackman, Gapp Campbell, b. Nottingham, e. Nottingham, 43649, Pte., 
d. of w., f & F., 17/10/18. 

Manafield, Bernard James, b. Finchfield, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton (Tetten- 
hall, Staffs), 20108, Pte., d., F. & F., 2/3/17. 

Marklew, Samuel, b. Brownhills, Staffs, e. Walsall, Staffs (Brownhills, 
Staffs), 242517, Pte., k. in a., F. & F., 1/7/17. 

Marr, Archibald, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 2822, Pte., k. in 
a., F. & F., 13/10/15. 

Marrion, James, b. Bilston, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton, 7486, A/C.8.M., d. of 
w., F. & F., 20/8/15. 

Martin, Henry, oe. Leicester, 5314, Pte., d. of w., F. & F., 18/8/16. 

Martin, Joseph, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 241222, Pte., 
k. in a., Fe & F., 1/7/17. 

Mason, Arthur, b. Sedgley, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton (Sedgley, Staffs), 
3177, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 16/8/15. 
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Mason, Edward, e. Wolverhampton, 4425, L/Cpl., k. in a, F. & F., 
1/7/16. 

Mason, Frank, b. Tettenhall, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton (Compton, Staffs), 
1975, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 12/10/16. 

Mason, James William, b. Crich, Derbyshire, e. Derby (Crich, Derbyshire), 
39822, Pte., k. in a., F. & F., 21/8/18. 

Mason, William, e. Wolverhampton, 4682, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 1/7/16. 

Mayes, Frederick, b. Kenton, Suffolk, e. Ipswich, Suffolk (Debenham, 
Soe 42654, Pte., d. of w., F. & F., 5/10/18, formerly 123206, 

F 

Mayo, Thomas, b. Willenhall, Staffs, e. Willenhall, 1983, Pte., k. in a., 
F. & F., 1/7/16. 

Mayo, William, b. Wednesfield, Staffs, «. Willenhall, Staffs, 1258, Pte., 
k. in a., F. & F., 1/7/16. 

MacDonald, Archibald, b. Thurso, Caithness, e. Wolverhampton, 241404, 
Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 25/5/17. 

Matkin, John, b. Brownhills, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton (Darlaston, Stafis), 
240723, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 12/5/17. 

McHale, James, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 240957, L/Cpl., 
k.ina., F. & F., 29/9/18. 

McNally, Michael, b. Walsall, Staffs, e. Walsall, 20013, Pte., k. in a., 
F. & F., 7/1/17. 

Measday, Walter, b. Clapham, Surrey, e. Canterbury, Kent (Lyminge, 
Kent), 241962, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 1/7/17. 

Meek, William Henry, 'b. West Bromwich, Staffs, e. West Bromwich, 
242550, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 29/9/18. 

Merrick, Arthur Frank, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 240591, 
C.Q.M.S., d. of w., F. & F., 4/5/18. 

Metheringham, Robert Edward, b. North Clifton, Notts, e. Lincoln, 
oe Pte., d. of w., F. & F., 11/6/18, formerly 23627, Lincolnshire 

egt. 

Mills, aia b. Pelsall, Staffs, e. Lichfield, Staffs (Walsall, Staffs), 
242492, Pte., d. of w., Home, 15/6/17. 

Millward, Sidney Chamberlain, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 
2803, Pte., k. in a., F. & F., 13/10/15. 

Millward, Thomas, b. Claverley, Staffs, e. Himley, Staffs (Wolverhampton), 
3845, Pte., k. in a., F. & F., 13/10/15. 

Mitchell, Herbert Walter, b. March, Cambs, e. March, 42650, Pte., k. in 
a., F. & F., 13/10/18, formerly 203306, Essex Regt. 

Morgan, Abraham, b. Bilston, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton (Bilston, Staffs), 
240698, L/Sgt., d. of w., F. & F., 8/10/18. 

Morgan, Frederick peaees b. Bilston, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton (Bilston, 
Staffs), 2901, L/Cpl., d. of w., F. & F., 15/1/17. 
Morgan, Leonard Wood, b. Chase Terrace, Staffs, e. Lichfield, Staffs 
(Chase Terrace, Stafis), 201820, Pte., d. of w., F. & F., 28/4/18. 
Morgan, William Charles, e. Wolverhampton, 4442, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 
1/7/16. 

Moore, Jack, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 2344, Pte., d. of w., 
F. & F., 4/5/15. 

Morris, Harold, b. Bilston, Staffs, e. Bilston, 3414, Cpl., k. ina., F. & F., 
9/2/17. 

Moseley, John Thomas, b. Bilston, Staffs, e. Bilston, 2697, Pte., k. in a., - 
F. & F., 1/7/16. M.M. 

Muggeridge, John, b. Warnham, Sussex, e. Dorking, Surrey (Ockley, 
Surrey), 242006, Pte., k. in a., F. & F., 22/4/17. 

Murray, Thomas, b. W ilenhall, Staffs, e. Bilston, Staffs (Willenhall, 
Staffs), 240285, Pte., d. of w., F. & F., 13/11/18. 

Mundell, John William, e. Nottingham, 5443, Pte., k. in a. F. & F., 
4/10/16. 
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Neville, George, b. Birmingham, e. Walsall, Staffs, 203938, Pte., d. of w., 
F. & F., 7/4/18. 

Newell, Patrick, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 3740, Pte., k. in 
a., F. & F., 13/10/15. 

Newman, James, b. Tewkesbury, Glos., e. Llandudno, Carnarvonshire 
(Walsall, Staffs), 242462, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 1/7/17. 

Nicholls, Bernard Lockley, b. Walsall, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton, 240703, 
Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 3/10/18. 

Nicholls, Frank Arnold, b. Bilston, Staffs, e. Tipton, Staffs, (Bilston, 
Staffs), 4744, L/Cpl., d., F. & F., 16/7/16. 

Nicholls, Harry Carl, b. Dudley, Worcs., e. Wolverhampton (Dudley, 
Worcs), 3533, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 1/7/16. 

Nicholls, Joseph Henry, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 3007, 
L/Cpl., k. ina., F. & F., 1/7/16. 

Nicklin, Alfred, b. Brierley Hill, Staffs, e. Brierley Hill, 200746, A/C.S.M., 
k. ina., F. & F., 13/10/18. 

Northall, Charles Stewart, b. Dudley, Worcs, e. Wolverhampton, 3461, 
Cpl., k. in a., F. & F., 13/10/16. 

Northwood, Richard, e. Wolverhampton, 4516, Pte, k. ina. F. & F., 
1/7/16. 

Norton, John James, b. Bilston, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton (Bilston, 
Stafis), 2672, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 21/4/15. 

Organ, James Bert, b. Bilston, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton (Bradley, Staffs), 
2623, Pte., d. of w., F. & F., 15/10/15. 

Owens, Ernest Greenwood, b. Ross, Hereford, e. Wolverhampton (Kim- 
bolton, Hereford), 2787, Sget., k. ina., F. & F., 13/3/16. 

Page, Joseph William, b. Swansea, Glam, e. Wolverhampton (Llandore, 
Glam), 2945, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 22/5/15. 

Palmer, Thomas Sinclair, b. London, e. Poplar, Middlesex (Bow, Middle- 
sex), 202685, Pte., d., F. & F., 13/7/18. 

Patterson, Robert, b. Barrow-in-Furness, Lancs, e. Walsall, Staffs, 241708, 
L/Cpl., k. in a., F. & F., 13/10/18. 

Payton, William, b. Upper Gornal, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton (Dudley, 
Worcs), 1757, Pte., k. in a., F. & F., 13/10/15. 

Pearson, Frederick Phillips, b. Liverpool, e. Wolverhampton, 2881, Cpl., 
k. ina., F. & F., (7/7/15. 

Perry, Edgar, e. Handsworth, Staffs (Birmingham), 4526, Pte., k. in a., 
F. & F., 1/7/16. 

Perry, John William, b. West Bromwich, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton 
(West Bromwich, Staffs), 4306, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 1/7/16. 

Philpot, Albert George, b. Aldbury, Herts, e. Watford, Herts (Aldbury, 
Herts,) 43605, Pte., d., F. & F., 26/10/18, formerly 51518, Suffolk Regt. 

Pickerill, Fred, e. Wolverhampton, 4614, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 14/5/16. 

Pickin, George Edwin, b. Birmingham, e. Wolverhampton, 3769, Pte., 
k. ina., F. & F., 1/7/16. 

Piper, Alex James, b. Kidderminster, Worcs, e. Brierley Hill, Staffs 
(Dudley, Worcs), 200989, Pte., d. of w., F. & F., 19/10/18. 

Piper, Arthur Whateley, b. Battersea, Surrey, e. Wolverhampton (Bir- 
mingham), 2865, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 13/10/15. 

Pitt, John, b. Willenhall, Staffs, e. Willenhall, 1250, Pte., k. in a., F. & 
F., 13/10/15. 

Plant, Arthur Alfred, b. Bilston, Staffs, e. Bilston, 2277, Pte., k. in a., 
F. & F., 13/10/15. 

Plant, Walter William, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 241006, 
Pte., k. in a., F. & F., 25/5/17. 

Pollard, Henry George, b. Leicestor, e. Leicester, 260056, Pte., k. in a., 
F. & F., 29/9/18. 

Ponder, Alexander Charles, b. North Woolwich, Essex, e. Wolverhampton 
(Colchester, Essex), 3728, Pte., d. of w., F. & F., 13/10/15. 
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Poole, William, e. Wolverhampton, 4709, Pte., d. of w., F. & F., 
17/7/16. 

Pope, Walter Charles, b. Tettenhall, Staffs, e. Tettenhall, 1729, A/Sgt., 
k. ina., F. & F., 13/10/15. 

Potter, Henry Samuel, b. Mansfield, Notts, e. Wolverhampton (Tipton, 
Staffs), 2489, L/Set., k. in a., F. & F., 13/10/15. 

Potts, John William, b. Medomsley, Durham, e. Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Northumberland, 260057, Pte., k. in a., F. & F., 8/12/17, formerly 
245664, R.E. 

Poulton, Samuel, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 240819, Pte., 
k. in a., F. & F., 26/5/17. 

Pountney, Thomas Henry, b. Bilston, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton (Bilston, 
Staffs), 3371, Pte., k. in a., F. & F., 13/10/15. 

Powell, Harry Wilfrid, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 2715, 
Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 13/10/15. 

Powell, John, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 2775, Pte., k. in a., 
F. & F., 13/10/15. 

Powis, Percy Hartland, b. Cannock, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton (Cannock, 
Staffs), 240599, L/Cpl., k. ina., F. & F., 25/5/17. 

Preston, Charles Henry, b. Newport, Salop, e. Wolverhampton, 2479, 
Cpl., k. ina., F. & F., 1/7/16. 

Price, Frederick Charles, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 3638, 
Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 13/10/15. 

Price, Howard Kitteringham, b. Darlaston, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton 
(Bilston, Staffs), 2961, Pte., k. in a., F. & F., 1/5/15. 

Price, John, e. Ilkeston, Derbyshire (Ockbrook, Derbyshire), 5478, Pte., 
d. of w., F. & F., 2/11/16. 

Price, Norman, b. Worksop, Notts, e. Wolverhampton, 2503, L/Cpl., 
k. ina., F. & F., 13/10/15. 

Pritchard, Charles, b. Hednesford, Stafis, e. Hednesford, 260026, Pte., 
d. of w., F. & F., 25/6/17. 

Pritchard, Frederick, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 3781., Sgt., 
k. in a., F. & F., 1/7/16. 

Pugh, Samuel Henry, b. Bilston, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton, 3355, Pte., 
k. in a., F. & F., 29/3/16. 

Pymm, John Thomas, b. Wednesbury, Staffs, e. Darlaston, Staffs (Wed- 
nesbury, Staffs), 1422, Sgt., k. ina., F. & F., 24/6/16. 

Ramm, John Twell, b. Boston, Lincs, e. Boston (Tattershall, Lincs), 
43674, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 29/9/18. 

Ray, Aubrey, b. Lower Gornal, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton (Hinsley, 
Staffs), 241384, Pte., d. of w., F. & F., 29/5/18. 

Reddle, Thomas, b. Darlaston, Staffs, e. Darlaston (Bilston, Staffs), 3402, 
Pte., d. of w., F. & F., 4/11/15. 

Reece, William, b. Darlaston, Staffs, e. Darlaston, 241715, Pte., k. in a., 
F. & F., 1/7/17. 

Reed, Arthur, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 1788, Pte., k. in a., 
F. & F., 1/7/16. 

Reeve, Arthur Edward, b. Leicester, e. Leicester, 241795, L/Cpl., k. in a., 
F. & F., 26/9/17. 

Richards, William Charles, b. Darlaston, Staffs, e. Darlaston (Walsall, 
Staffs), 3570, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 13/10/15. 

Richardson, George, b. Rugeley, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton, 3470, Pte., - 
k. in a., F. & F., 10/9/15. 

Ricketts, Godfrey, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 2861, Pte., 
d. of w., F. & F., 14/4/15. 

Riley, John, e. Darlaston, Stafis (Wednesbury, Staffs), 4554, Pte., k. in 
a., F. & F., 1/7/16. 

Rimmington, Reginald Alfred, b. Great Gonerby, Lincs, e. Darlaston, 
Stafis (Wednesbury, Staffs), 1883, Cpl., k. ina., F. & F., 13/10/15. 
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Rispin, John, b. Bedale, Yorks, ©. Richmond, Yorks (Bedale, Yorks), 
43673, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 29/9/18. 
Roberts, Arthur, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 49124, Pte., d., 
F. & F., 26/10/18. 
Robinson, George, b. Darlaston, Stafis, e. Darlaston, 3483, Pte., k. in a., 
F. & F., 24/6/16. 
Rochelle, Horace Arthur, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 242187, 
Pte., d. of w., F. & F., 5/6/18. 
Rogers, Jack, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 38209, Pte., k. in 
a., F. & F., 22/8/18. 
Rogers, Cyril Eric, b. Wombourne, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton (Wombourne, 
Staffs), 3443, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 13/10/16. 
Rolfe, James, b. Tipton, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton (Bilston, Staffs), 3388, 
Pte., d. of w., F. & F., 13/4/16, 
Round, Alfred, b. Tipton, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton (Tipton, Staffs), 
2720, Sgt., d. of w., F. & F., 21/4/16. 
Rugg, Stanley Theodore, b. Maidstone, Kent, e. Barking, Essex, 202442, 
te., k. ina., F. & F., 29/9/18. 
Sadler, Charles Bernard Richard, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 
3751, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 9/9/15. 
Sadler, James, b. Sedgley, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton (Upper Gornal, 
Stafis), 2633, L/Sgt., k. in a., F. & F., 1/7/16. 
Satchell, Edward Edgar, b. Richmond, Surrey, e. Walthamstow, Essex, 
202542, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 23/9/18. 
Scothern, Samuel, b. Nottingham, e. Nottingham, 241890, Pte., k. in a., 
F, & F., 12/5/17. 
Scott, Richard, b. Bilston, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton (Bilston, Staffs), 
3346, Sgt., k. ina., F. & F., 1/7/16. 
Scragg, Arthur John, b. Burslem, Staffs, 6. Burslem, 203076, Pte., d., 
~& F.,, 11/8/18. 
Screen, Thomas, b. Sedgley, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton (Bilston, Staffs), 
3175, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 1/7/16. 
r, Robert Thomas, b. Bilston, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton (Bilston, 
Staffs), 3250, Pte., k. in a., F. & F., 13 pee 
Seger, Harold, b. Ettingshall, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton (Ettingshall, 
Staffs), 2955, Pte., d. of w., Home, 5/12/15. 
Senior, Harold, b. Brotton, Yorks, e. Northallerton, Yorks, 260120, 
C.Q.M.S., d. of w., F. & F., 8/10/18, formerly 726, Yorkshire Regt. 
Shakespear, William Thomas, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 
2974, Sgt., k. ina., F. & F., 24/6/16. 
Shaw, Frederick William, b. Horncastle, Lincs, e. Leicester, 241791, Pte., 
d. of w., F. & F., 28/5/18. 
Shaw, Harry, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 3185, Pte., k. in a., 
F. & F., 1/7/16. 
Sheldon, Sidney, b. Hanley, Staffs, e. Tipton, Staffs, 1987, Pte., k. in a., 
F. & F., 13/10/15. 
Shenton, Francis, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 4677, Pte., 
k. in a., F. & F., 1/7/16. 
Shinton, Henry, b. Bilston, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton (Bilston, Staffs), 
3166, Pte., k. in a., F. & F., 9/4/15. 
Shepherd, John Herbert, b. Glasgow, e. Wolverhampton, 2985, Sgt., 
k. ina., F. & F., 1/7/16. 
Shipsides, Joseph, b. Pous Isle of Man, e. Douglas, 32667, Pte., d. of 
w., F. & F., 24/7/18, formerly 04963, R.A.O.C. 
Shotton, Walter Albert, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 2466, 
Set., k. ina., F. & F., 1/7/16. 
Simmons, Leonard Maurice, b. Nottingham, e. Nottingham, 32717, Pte., 
d. of w., F. & F., 5/5/18, formerly 49611, Notts and Derbyshire 
Regt. 
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Simner, William, b. Sedgley, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton (Bilston, Staffs), 
3591, Pte., k. in a., F. & F., 13/10/15. 

Simpson, Leonard, e. Darlaston, Stafis (Wednesbury, Staffs), 241306, 
Pte., d. of w., F. & F., 22/5/17. 

Skidmore, John, b. Langley, Worcs, e. Wolverhampton, 2565, Pte., k. in 
a., F. & F., 11/6/15. 

Smith, Cornelius, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 241762, Pte., 
k. in a., F. & F., 29/9/18. 

Smith, Frank, b. Tipton, Staffs, e. Tipton, 240017, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 
8/5/17. 

Smith, Frederick Ridgway, b. Wednesbury, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton 
(Wednesbury, Statis), 2843, Cpl., k. in a., F. & F., 13/10/16. 

Smith, John, b. Darley Dale, Derbyshire, e. Matlock, Derbyshire (Darley 
Dale, Derbyshire), 241677, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 3/10/18. 

Smith, John William, b. Leicester, e. Glen Parva, Leics (Leicester), 241807, 
Pte., d. of w., F. & F., 15/2/17. 

Smith, Matthew, b. Willenhall, Stafis, e. Willenhall, 1840, Pte., k. in a., 
F. & F., 13/10/16. 

Snape, Harold George, b. Tettenhall, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton, 240224, 
Pte., d. of w., F. & F., 31/8/18. 

Snape, John, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 1676, Pte., k. in a., 
F. & F., 10/1/17. 

Somerfield, Arthur, e. Walsall, Staffs (Bloxwich, Staffs), 242589, Pte., 
k. ina., F. & F., 12/5/17. 

Southall, Clifford, b. Lower Gornal, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton (Lower 
Gornal, Staffs), 240958, L/Cpl., k. in a., F. & F., 3/10/18. 

Southall, Cyril, b. Sedgley, Statis, e. Wolverhampton (Sedgley, Staffs), 
3816, Pte., k. in a., F. & F., 11/9/15. 

Sparkes, Walter John, b. Cranleigh, Surrey, e. Cranleigh, 5677, Pte., 
k. ina, F. & F., 10/9/16. 

Staniland, Christopher, b. Woodhouse, Yorks, e. Clipstone, Notts (Aughton, 
Yorks), 260110, Pte., k. in a., F. & F., 29/9/18, formerly 4742, 
Yorkshire L.I. 

Stanley, Ernest, e. Handsworth, Staffs (Birmingham), 242585, Pte., k. in 
a., F. & F., 1/7/17. 

Stanley, Stephen Law, b. Sedgley, Stafis, e. Wolverhampton (Sedgley, 
Staffs), 2639, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 28/7/15. 

Stevens, John, b. Wombourne, Staffs, e. Brockton, Staffs (Wombourne, 
Staffs), 241584, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 25/9/18. 

Stokes, William, b. Wednesbury, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton (Wednesbury, 
Staffs), 3256, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 1/7/16. 

Stockton, George James, b. Albrighton, Salop, e. Wolverhampton (Albrigh- 
ton, Salop), 3126, L/Cpl., k. ina., F. & F., 8/9/15. 

Styles, George, b. Wolverhampton, e. Willenhall, Stafis, 2318, Pte., k. in 
a, F. & F., 1/7/16. 

Tandy, Bernard Joseph, b. West Bromwich, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton 
(West Bromwich, Staffs), 2795, Pte., d. of w., F. & F., 16/10/15. 
Taylor, Charles Cyril, b. Dudley, Worcs, e. Wolverhampton (Dudley, 

Worcs), 2742, Pte., d. of w., F. & F., 14/10/15. 

Taylor, Christopher George, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 2800, 
C.S.M., k. in a., F. & F., 13/10/15. 

Taylor, Frederick Thomas, b. Willenhall, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton 
(Willenhall, Staffs), 3107, L/Cpl., k. ina., F. & F., 14/11/15. 

Taylor, Herbert, b. Leicester, e. Leicester, 241786, Pte., d. of w., F. & F., 
1/6/18. 

Taylor, John, b. Walsall, Staffs, e. Willenhall, Staffs (Walsall, Staffs), 
242602, Pte., k. in a., F. & F., 1/7/17. 

Taylor, Joshua John, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 4518, Pte., 
k. ina., F. & F., 1/7/16. 
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Thacker, Herbert, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 3393, Pte., 
k. ina., F. & F., 1/7/16. 

Theobald, Reginald John, b. London, e. Mansfield, Notts (East Kirby, 
Notts), 241882, Pte., d. of w., F. & F., 27/5/18. 

Thomas, James, b. Willenhall, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton (Willenhall, 
Staffs), 2649, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 13/10/15. 

Thomason, Albert, b. Pattingham, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton (Compton, 
Staffs), 3447, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 13/10/15. 

Thomason, Allan, b. St. Helens, Lancs, e. Wolverhampton (Dudley, 
Worcs), 2745, Cpl., k. ina., F. & F., 1/7/16. 

Thompson, Harry, B. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 3071, Pte., 
k. ina., F. & F., 13/10/15. 

Thompson, John Moore, b. West Bromwich, Staffs, e. West Bromwich, 
202040, Pte., d. of w., F. & F., 10/10/18. 

Thorneycroft, George Benjamin, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 
3392, Pte., k. in a., F. & F., 1/7/16. 

Thornhill, Frank, e. Retford, Notts, 241884, Pte., d. of w., F. & F., 2/7/17. 

Till, Arthur William, b. Lichfield, Staffs, 6. Walsall, Staffs, 36926, Pte., 
k. in a., F. & F., 29/9/18. 

Titley, William, b. Bilston, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton (Bilston, Staffs), 
3391, Pte., d. of w., F. & F., 15/10/15. 

Titley, William Fred, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 17721, Pte., 
4 ina., F. & F., 27/5/18. 

Tonks, Reginald, b. Willenhall, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton (Willenhall, 
Staffs), 2873, L/Cpl., k. in a., F. & F., 13/10/15. 

Tonks, Roland, b. illenhall, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton (Willenhall, 
Stafis), 2872, Pte., k. in a., F. & F., 13/10/16. 

Totty, Charles Thomas, b. Albrighton, Salop, e. Wolverhampton, 2632, 
Sgt., k. ina., F. & F., 5/6/15. 

Towler, Herbert, b. Blackpool, Lancs, e. Wolverhampton, 2990, L/Cpl., 
d. of w., F. & F., 17/10/15. 

Tranter, Frank, b. Birmingham, e. Handsworth, Stafis (Birmingham), 
242524, Cpl., k. ina., F. & F., 21/3/18. 

Tranter, John Thomas, e. Wolverhampton, 4746, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 
1/7/16. 

Tranter, Lewis John, b. Wombourne, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton (Wom- 
bourne, Staffs), 3547, Pte., k. in a., F. & F., 1/7/16. 

Treadle, John, b. Harborne, War, e. Smethwick, Staffs, 5425, Pte., k. in 
a., F. & F., 2/9/16. 

Tudor, James Herbert, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 2514, Pte., 
k. in a., F. & F., 16/2/17. 

Tuft, John Lyttleton, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 2979, Pte., 
k. in a., F. & F., 1/7/16. 

Turner, Edward Thomas, b. Wolverhampton, e. Penkridge, Staffs, 242505, 
Pte., d., F. & F., 23/7/17. 

Turner, Harold Edwin, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 2603, 
Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 20/5/15. 

Turner, Richard Arthur, b. Blakenhall, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton, 3672, 
Pte., d. of w., F. & F., 13/10/15. 

Turner, Simeon, b. Bilston, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton (Bilston, Staffs), 
3423, Pte., k. in a., F. & F., 13/10/15. 

Turner, William, b. Tettenhall, Stafis, e. Wolverhampton, 4767, Pte., 
k. in a., F. & F., 1/7/16. 

Turton, Thomas William, b. Beeston, Notts, e. Beeston, 241868, Pte., 
d. of w., F. & F., 31/5/18. 

Upsall, Horace, e. Bourne, Lincs (Boston, Lincs), 41952, Pte., d. of w., 
F. & F., 29/5/18. 

Vaill, John William, b. Wednesbury, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton (Wednes- 
bury, Staffs), 2614, Pte., k. ina, F. & F., 24/6/16. 
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Vitty, ee so ea da e. Wolverhampton, 2650, Pte., k. in 
a., F. % /16. 

Walker, Albert John, b. Erdington, War, e. Birmingham (Erdington, 
War), 15588, Pte., d. of w., F. & F., 7/6/18. 

Wall, Arthur, b. Darlaston, Staffs, e. Wolver pton (Darlaston, Staffs), 
4345, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 14/5/16. 

Wall, Ronald Addison, b. West Bromwich, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton, 
240638, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 16/5/18. 

Walles, ots Stephen, e. Leyton, Essex, 202655, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 
25/ ; 

Walters, , b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 240334, Pte., 
d. of w., F. & F., 26/6/17. 

Walters, John, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 2825, Pte., k. in 
a, F. & F., 11/9/15. 

Walters, Tom Henry, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton (Aberdare, 
Glam), 2820, Pte., d. of w., F. & F., 2/7/16. 

Wannop, Alfred, b. Liverpool, e. Liverpool, 32691, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 
2/4/18, formerly 013473, R.A.O.O. 

Warboys, Archibald George, b. Luton, Beds, e. Luton, 241905, Sgt., d. of 
w., F. & F., 6/10/18. 

halies meets ane b. Leicester, e. Leicester, 241782, Pte., k. ina., F. & 

Ward, John, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 3648, Pte., k. in a., 
F. & F., 15/8/16. 

Ward, Seth, b. Burton-on-Trent, Staffs, e. Lichfield, Staffs (Burton-on- 
Trent, Staffs), 37530, Pte., d. of w., F. & F., 4/5/18. 

Watson, Frederick Wallace, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 1609, 
A/Sgt., k. in a., F. & F., 13/10/15. 

Watts, Joseph, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 240647, Pte., k. in 
a., F. & F., 1/7/16. 

Weaver, Charles Henry, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 241705, 
Pte., k. in a., F. & F., 29/9/18. 

Welch, Albert, b. Willenhall, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton (Willenhall, Staffs), 
3124, Pte., k. in a., F. & F., 12/8/15. 

Westwood, William, b. Tipton, Staffs, e. Darlaston, Staffs (Wednesbury, 
Staffs), 15751, Pte., k. in a., F. & F., 16/5/18. 

vue arene b. Newark, Notts, e. Newark, 16094, Pte., d. of w., F. & 

-» 31/5/18. 

White, Hubert, b. Twycross, Leics, e. Coalville, Leics, 16011, L/Opl., 
d. of w., 9/6/18. 

Whitehurst, Ernest, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 12614, Pte., 
d. of w., F. & F., 22/9/18. 

Whittingham, William Henry, b. Iron Bridge, Salop, e. West Bromwich, 
Staffs, 242516, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 1/7/17. 

Whittle, William Steen, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 2834, 
Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 9/4/16. 

Wildboar, Samuel, b. Smethwick, Staffs, e. Smethwick, 23961, Pte., k. in 
a., F. & F., 1/7/17. 

Wiles, John Thomas, b. Wilden, Beds, e. Bedford (Ravensden, Beds), 
241903, Pte., k. in a., F. & F., 1/7/17. 

Wilks, Richard, b. Banbury, Oxon, e. Birmingham, 12711, Pte., d. of w., 
F. & F., 7/5/18. 

Williams, Edmund Theodore, b. Bilston, Staffs, e. Bilston, 241581, Pte., 
d. of w., Home, 11/10/18. 

Williams, Ernest, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 240748, Cpl., 
k. in a., F. & F., 1/7/17. 

Williams, Evan, b. Bilston, Stafis, e. Wolverhampton (Bilston, Staffs), 
1552, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 1/7/16. 
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Williams, George, b. Birmingham, e. Handsworth, Staffs (Birmingham), 
201121, Pte., d. of w., F. & F., 27/4/17. 

Williams, James, b. Walsall, Stafis, e. Wolverhampton (Brierley Hill, 
Staffs), 1909, L/Opl., k. in a., F. & F., 16/8/16. 

Willis, Samuel, b. Polesworth, War, e. Atherstone, War, 15850, Pte., k. 
ina., F. & F., 16/5/18. 

Wills, Gordon, b. Nottingham, e. Smethwick, Staffs (West Bromwich, 
Staffs), 38306, Pte., k. in a., F. & F., 29/9/18. 

Wilson, Arthur, b. Hucknall, Notts, e. Hucknall, 43241, Pte., k. in a., 
F. & F., 1/7/17, formerly 25903, Notts & Derbyshire Regt. 

Wilson, Gamble, b. Downpatrick, Co. Down, e. Belfast, 32696, Pte., k. in 
a., F. & F., 29/9/18, formerly 011697, R.A.O.C. 

Wilson, John erick, e. Leeds (Rawdon, Yorks), 202215, Pte., d., 
F. & F., 1/11/18. 

bkamy ey nt Birmingham, e. Wolverhampton, 2415, Pte., k. in 
a., F. & F., 1/7/16. 

Wise, Frank Howard, b. Pelsall, Staffs, e. Walsall, Staffs (Pelsall, Staffs), 
242521, Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 14/10/17. 

Wishart, Robert Henry, b. Clifton, Somerset, e. Uxbridge, Middlesex, 
ita L/Cpl., k. ina., F. & F., 29/9/18, formerly R/632, Middlesex 


gt. 

Withers, Alfred, b. West Bromwich, Staffs, e. Wednesbury, Staffs (West 
Bromwich, Staffs), 18089, Pte., d. of w., F. & F., 15/5/18. 

Witton, Benjamin, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wednesbury, Staffs, 242463, 
Pte., d. of w., F. & F., 20/6/17. 

Witts, Vincent Royden, b. Cannock, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton (Cannock, 
Staffs), 2706, Pte., k. in a., F. & F., 1/7/16. 

Wood, Albert, b. Nottingham, e. Nottingham (Bulwell, Notts), 40530, 
Pte., k. in a., F. & F., 13/10/18, formerly 51878, Leicestershire Regt. 

Wood, Arthur William, b. Willenhall, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton (Willen- 
hall, Staffs), 3767, Pte., d., Home, 21/5/16. 

Wood, Cornelius, b. Walsall, Staffs, e. Walsall, 241828, Pte., k. in a., 
F. & F., 23/4/17. 

Woodfield, John Edward, b. Birmingham, e. Birmingham, 14811, Pte., 
k. ina., F. & F., Pepe 

Worthington, William, b. Kingswood, Stafis, e. Wolverhampton (Tetten- 
hall, Staffs), 4630, Pte., d., Home, 5/12/16. 

Worton, Ernest James, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 4439, 
Pte., k. ina., F. & F., 1/7/16. 

Wright, Harold Walter, b. Bilston, Staffs, e. Tipton, Staffs (Woodsetton, 
Staffs), 1432, Sgt., k.ina., F. & F., 2/5/15. 
Wright, William Thomas, b. Birmingham, e. Handsworth, Staffs (Bir- 
mingham), 200106, L/Sgt., d. of w., F. & F., 13/10/18. D.0.M. 
Wylde, George Henry, b. Tipton, Staffs, e. Wolverhampton (Tipton, 
Staffs), 3667, Pte., k. in a., F. & F., 13/10/15. 

Wynn, Ernest, b. York, e. Wolverhampton (Shifnal, Salop), 240395, Pte., 
d. of w., F. & F., 14/3/17. 

Yates, Harry, b. Wolverhampton, e. Wolverhampton, 240549, Pte., d. of 
w., BF. & F., 13/6/17. 
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HONOURS AND AWARDS 


Distinguished Service Order. 
Lieut.-Col. H. M. C. Curtis. 
Lieut.-Col. F. W. B. Law. 
Lieut.-Col. C. Lister. 
Lieut.-Col. F. J. Trump. 
Lieut.-Col. T. F. Waterhouse. 


Military Cross. 
Lieut.-Col. O. Lister. 
Lieut.-Col. J. H. Thursfield. 
Major N. S. Bostock. 

Major J. M. Frew. 

Major J. 8. Snowball. 

Major D. O. Twiss. 

Oaptain E. Bache. 

Oaptain H. L. Bache Lovatt. 
Oaptain H. E. D. Cullen. 
Oaptain P. H. Highfield-Jones. 
Oaptain J. N. Hildick-Smith. 
Captain R. Hollocombe. 

Capt. R. C. Jephcott. 

ba a H. D. Lane (R.A.M.O.), 


Oaptain F. O. Langley. 
Captain H. V. Mander. 
Capt. G. H. H. Manfield (R.A.M.C.). 
Captain F. T. Monk. 
Captain E. W. Page. 
Oaptain J. Spence Reid. 
Oaptain H. Roberts. 
Captain F. P. Silvers. 
Oaptain G. Spencer-Harris. 
Oaptain L. F. Stephenson. 
Captain P. R. Teeton. 
Capt. T. Walker. 

Captain A. P. Whitehead. 
Captain P. J. Wood. 
Oaptain H. Yeatman. 
Lieut. O. Ashford. 

Lieut. P. W. Burgess. 
Lieut. H. C. Carter. 

Lieut. R. T. Daniels. 
Lieut. N. R. Dickson. 
Lieut. C. 8. Embrey. 
Lieut. B. D. Hatchett. 
Lieut. H. M. Hussey. 
Lieut. L. J. Knight. 


Lieut. G. J. R. Landsell. 
Lieut. R. J. I. Lane. 

Lieut. S. G. Maitland. 

Lieut. H. O. Marriott. 

Lieut. F. A. Morgan. 

Lieut. and Q.M. A. L. Sloane. 
Lieut. G. H. Smith. 

2/Lieut. J. Baker. 

2/Lieut. L. F. Burton. 


2 /Lieut. 
2 /Lieut. 
2 /Lieut. 
2 /Lieut. 
2 /Lieut. 
2 /Lieut. 


F. Hoyle. 

E. McGowan. 

J. A. Sheddon. 
H. D. Thompson. 
S. Walters. 

A. E. Wright. 


Bar to Miltary Cross. 
Major N. 8. Bostock, M.O. 


Destinguished Flying Cross. 


Capt. P. 


J. Slater. 


Distinguished Conduct Medals. 


4980 
21561 
240105 
2984 
240096 


2408177 


240087 
241396 
241208 


R.S.M. Burgoyne, A. 


.S.M. Taylor, J. R. 
Sgt. Blythe, J. W. 
Sgt. Cox, A. 

Sgt. Crutchley, A. 
Sgt. A. T. Goodey. 


240667 
240729 
240197 
242520 
240468 
200106 
241174 Cpl. N. 8. Everitt. 
1779 


Sgt. Kelly, J. 


2723 Cpl. Rogers, F 

241989 Cpl. Taylor, A. E. 
242302 L/Opl. Eatwoll, W. P. A. 
42137 L/Cpl. 8. Exton. 

2475 L/Cpl. Ward, E. 

15866 Pte. Lewis, J. H. 

2682 Pte. Langford, E. 

4270 Pte. Porteous, P. 
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240054 
10656 
17435 
1614 
240054 
13109 


2406619 


16538 
241953 
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.S.M. Bethel, D. 
.8.M. Dangerfield, J. 
.S.M. Holloway, 8. 
.S.M. Taylor, T. R. 
C.S.M. Bethel, J. 
.Q.M.S. Prosser, G. 
Sgt. Bowker, A. J. 


Sgt. Gower, P.N.V. 
Sgt. Greatrex, J. 
Sgt. Hutchinson, H. 
Sgt. Illidge, A. E. 
Sgt. Jones, A. E. 
Sgt. Jones, B. 


Sgt. Pennington, W. H. 


Sgt. Postance, W. 
Set. Preece, J. 
Sgt. Pritchard, E. 
Sgt. Turner, H. 
Set. Roberts, A. J. 


Set. Washington, W. J. 
. Gladdish, W. W. 


L/Sgt 
Lisee, Holland, W. 
L/Sgt. Tame, J. H. 
Op]. Blythe, J. E. 
Cpl. Bridgwater, H. 
Cpl. Brookes, F. 
Cpl. Burgess, H. 


Cpl. Collins, J. (with clasp). 


Cpl. Cox, H. G 

Cpl. Farmer, T. H. 
Cpl. Garbett, A. 

Cpl. Hale, E. 

Cpl. Humphreys, F. 
Cpl. Jones, R. 

Cpl. Ledson, W. E. 
Cpl. Morris, J. 

Cpl. Pennell, H. 

Opl. Sheldon, R. 
Cpl. Smith, F. F. 
A/Cpl. Smith, F, F. 
L/Opl. Brothers, W.A. 
L/Cpl. Jones, H. 
L/Opl. Palmer, C. 8. 
L/Cpl Simcox, E. 
L/Cpl. Slater, D. A. 
L/Cpl. Walmsley, W. 
L/Cpl. Wilkinson, G. 
L/Cpl. Williams, J. 
Pte. Allen, W. R. 
Pte. Baker, J. H. 
Pte. Barton, W. 
Pte. Bellars, O. W. 


241734 
241249 
240151 
242506 
7013 
241205 
241725 
240572 
202389 
240851 
242532 
10082 
5601 
240601 
240118 
3697 
242031 
46654 
242604 
241938 
241710 
200786 
16813 
242613 
638 
240420 
202483 
242629 
4627 
6545 
240976 
242564 
241403 
242310 
260140 
204421 
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Pte. Holmes, C. 

Pte. Jenner, H. J. 
Pte. Jones, J. 

Pte. Jones, J. O. 
Pte. Jones, 8. 

Pte. Lane, E. 

Pte. Little, R. 

Pte. Mason, A. 

Pte. Moseley, J. T. 
Pte. Mountford, R. L. 
Pte. Murray, J. B. 
Pte. Newton, F. 
Pte. Oldfield, J. 
Pte. Pedley, E. V. 
Pte. Perry, H. 

Pte. Phillips, J. 

Pte. Potter, W. E. 
Pte. Reimann, W. 
Pte. Richardson, W. 
Pte. Rugg, G. O. 
Pte. Sharman, W. D 
Pte. Taylor, F. 

Pte. Unwin, F. W. 
Pte. Whitehouse, J. 
Pte. Willetts, G. 
Pte. Wilson, F 

Pte. Wren, A. J. 
Pte. Wood, W. 

Pte. Wootton, W. H. 


Bars to Miltary Medals. 


240197 
241389 
241834 


L/Sgt. J. Morris, M.M. 
Cpl. J. Collins, M.M. 
L/Opl. D. A. Slater, M.M. 


Merttortous Service Medal. 
Lieut. and Q.M. A. L. Sloane, M.C. 


1863 
240022 
13422 
242193 
260060 
240485 
240832 
240934 
241444 
242052 


R.S8.M. Richardson, F. E. 
Q.M. Sgt. Horsman, H. 
0.Q.M. Sgt. McOarthy, J. 
Sgt. Clowes, R. 

Sgt. Edwards, J. H. 

Sgt. Shinton, ‘8. H. 

Sgt. Whitehouse, J. 
L/Cpl. Phillips, G. C. 
L/Cpl. Screen, T. 

Pte. Martin, T. A. 


French Crotx de Guerre. 
Lieut.-Ool. F. J. Trump, D.S.O. 


4980 


R.S.M. Burgoyne, A. 
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Belgian Crotzx de Guerre. 


242176 Sgt. King, H. R. 
241765 L/Cpl. Downs, F. 


Diploma Belgian Croiz de Guerre. 
200632 C.S.M. Stanton, J. 


13415 A/C.S.M. Simmons, F. W. 
242176 Sgt. King, H. B. 

16046 L/Sgt. Smith, C. 

8260 L/Cpl. Sherrard, J. 


French Legion of Honour. 
Oaptain F. O. Langley. 


Italian Medals. 


Oaptain and Adjutant H. Hanford, 
Silver Medal for Military Valour. 
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Captain A. Kendrick, M.C., 
Silver Medal for 
Valour. 
Lieut. A. W. Lee, M.O., 
Bronze Medal for Military 
Valour. 
Lieut. G. Stark, 
Bronze Medal for Military 
Valour. 


Russian Cross of St. George. 


Lieut. and Q.M. A. L. Sloane, M.O. 
(Second Claas). 
561 O.8.M. Duggan, J. (Fourth 


Military 


Class). 

2137 L/Cpl. Payton, T. J. (Third 
1982 Pte. Mayo, A. (Fourth 
) 

3336 


ass). 
Pte. Price, T. (Fourth 
Class). 


Nors.—It has been found impossible to obtain a complete list of the 
names of all Officers, Warrant Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers and 
Men who received Honours and Awards. The Editors of this History offer 
their apologies to any whose names have been omitted from this list. 


1914. 


1915. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF PLACES VISITED, AND 
TRENCHES HELD BY THE 1/6raH SOUTH STAFFORD- 
SHIRE REGIMENT 


Aug. 5, 1914 

5—10 

11 é 

12—l4 . . 

15—Nov. 15 
Oct. — .. . 
Nov. 16 . 
17—Dec.9 . . 
Dec. 10—Mar. 1, 1915. 


16-18 . , . 


Mobilized. 

Wolverhampton. 

Lichfield. 

Burton-on-Trent. 

Luton. 

asa pac by Field Marshal Lord 

itchener at Luton Hoo. 

Hertford. 

Bishops Stortford. 

Saffron Walden. 

Inspection by H.M. the King in Halling- 
bury Park. 


Borré ‘ 

Rue de la Lys, Sailly. 

Steentje. 

Flétre. 

Armentiérese—two nights in trenches for 
instruction. 

Fiétre. 

Bailleul. 

Bulford Camp Neuve Eglise—alternating 
with four-day tours in the trenches 
at Wulverghem. 

Ouderdom—in bivouacs. 

Trenches in front of Sanctuary Wood. 

Ouderdom— in bivouacs. 

Hill 60 trenches and in support at 
Railway Dug-outs, Zillebeke Lake. 

Ouderdom—F. Huts. 

Hill 60 trenches and in support at Railway 
Dug-outa. 

Canada Huts, Dickebusch. 

Hill 60 trenches and in support at Railway 
Dug-oute. 

Can Huts, Dickebusch. 

Robecq, 

Vaudricourt (Béthune). 

Attack at 2.0 p.m. on Oct. 13 on the 
Hohenzollern Redoubt. 

Vermelles. 

Vaudricourt. 


245 


246 


1916. 


1917, 


Nov. 


Feb. 
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1915. Oct. 19—24, 1915 . 


25—Nov. 5 
6—11 : 
11—Dec. 4 


. 5—17. 


18—24 
25—26 . . . 
27—Jan. 1, 1916. 


12— April 22. 


April 22—May 3 


May 4 


| es 
6—20 
20—21 
22—June 6 


June 6—16 


25—Dec. 5 


Dec. 6—Mar. 6, 1917 . 


Allouagne. 

Fouquerueil. 

Lestrem. 

Croix Barbéc—four-day tours in the 
Loretto Trenches in front of Neuve 
Chappelle. 

Pacaut. 

Le Pout et Balque. 

En route to Marseilles. 

Santi Camp Marseilles. 

H.M.S. Magnificent. 

En route to Shalufa. 

Shalufa on the Suez Canal. 

Sidi Bishr Camp, Alexandria. 

H.M.T. Transylvania. 

In the train. 

Vauchelles. 

Beaumetz. 

Antheux. 

Roziere. 

Houvin Houvigneul. 

Maizi¢res. 

Ecoivres—six-day tours in the trenches 
in front of Neuville St. Vaast. 

Monchy Breton. 

Ivergny. 

St. Amand. 

Fonquevillers—trenches. 

Humbercamp. 

Sus St. Leger. 

Humbercamp—fatigue parties in the 
trenches. 

Fonquevillers—trenches. 

Sus St. Leger. 

Souastre—digging forward trench for the 
coming attack. 

Attack on Gommecourt at 7.30 a.m. 

St. Amand. 

Berles and Bailleulmont—four-day tours 
in the trenches in front of Berles. 

“* B ” Coy’s Raid on the German trenches. 

“B” Coy’s 2nd Raid on the German 
trenches, 

Coullemont. 

Lucheux. 

Bonniéres. 

Yvrencheux. 

Argenvillers. 

Cramont Les Masures. 

Noeux. 

La Souich. 

Pommier and St. Amand—four-day tours 
in the trenches in front of Bieuvillers. — 

Pommera. 

Bayencourt. 

Biez Wood. 

Bayencourt—beginning of German With- 
drawal. 


Hannescamp trenches. 


1917. Mar. 23,1917 . 
24 2. 


1918. 


26—27 
28—30 


31—April 11. 


April 11—17 


18—June 15 


June 16—2) 


July 


Aug. 1—Jan. 24, 1918. 


22 : 
23—25 


2 . . 
27—July 2 


3— 24. 
25—26 . 
27—Aug. 1 


Jan. 25—Feb. 8 


April 18—23 


May 


Sept. 


Oct. 


24—29 
30—31 . 
1—Sept. 5 


6—12 

13—18 
19—20 
21—24 
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Bus les Artois. 

Contay. 

Dury. 

8. 

Auchy au Bois. 

Bethune. 

Lens Sector—six- or seven-day tours in 
the trenches at Loos, Cité St. Pierre, 
Cité St. Theodore, Bois de Riamnont 
and Lievin, with rest billets at Sains en 
Gohelle for one week in four. 

Bouvigny Boyeffles. 

Calonne. 

Lievin trenches—capture of Hill 65 on 
June 24 at 9.30 p.m. by 6th S. Staffs. 

Bully Grenay. 

Lievin trenches—capture of Abode 
Trenches, etc., by 137th Brigade at 
7.10 p.m. on June 28—attack on the 
Cité du Moulin by 46th Division at 2.47 
&.m. on July 1. 

Burbure. 

Fouquiéres. 

Sailly Labourse. 

Four-day tours in the trenches S.W. of 
Hulluch with rest billets at Noyelles, 
Mazingarbe, Verquin and Noeux les 
Mines. 

Vaudricourt. 

Burbure. 

Fontaine les Boulans. 

Auchy au Bois. 

La Miquellerie. 

Beuvry. 

Annequin—Ouinchy Sector—four-day 
tours in the trenches. 

Cambrin. 

Le Preol. 

Souchez. 

Lens—Lievin Sector—four-day tours in 
the trenches. 

Haillicourt. 

Loisne Trenches. 

Gorré 


Esaars Sector—four-day tours in the 
trenches with Verquin and Vaudricourt 
as billete. 


Le Verguier. 

Jeancourt. 

Capture of Bellenglise and further 
successful advance. 

Magny-la-Fosse. 

Ascension Farm. 

Mannequin Hill. 

Fresnoy le Grand. 

Riqueval Wood. 
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1919. Oct. 15—23,1919. . Bohain. 
24—-30 . . . Montbrehain. 
31—Nov.2 . . Bohain 

Nov.3. . . . , Voux-Audigny. 


4. . . . . La Louviere. 
5. . . . . La Sant. 
6-8... . Cartignies. 
9—12 - + . Zorreee—The Armistice. 
13 - . . . Avegnes. 
14—Dec.8 . . Preux au Bois. 

Dec. 9—10. . . Busigny. 

1919, 11—Mar. 4, 1919. Fresnoy le Grand. 


Mar. 6—April30 . . Troisvillea. 


MaDB aD Paintep in Great Britain, RIcHARD CLay & Soms, Lrp., 
PRINTERS, BUNGAY, SUFFOLK. 
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